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ACCEPE, chare mihi duplici nunc nomino 
amoris, 

Et Pater officio, et fanguine Nate^ mihi, 
Accipe, fed fuciiisy quatuor oolle&a per annos 

Quae quondam Ucuit fcripta vocaffe Patris, 
Parva quidem, fed non parvo congella labore, 

Atque utinam multo digna labore putes. 
Non ego tanto operi fads apta Juvamina ja£to 

Qualia DoiUrttm commoda vulgus habet. 
Non mihi facundx vires, nee copia linguae. 

Nee thecas oneiat ledio larga meas. 
RufUcus, et pauper, iibris peregrinus et aulis, 

Vix mihi quae placeant fcribere digna quco. 
At non fpernendum forian, nee inutile prorfus. 

Hoc rudibus, quale eft, invenietur opus. 
Forte bonorum inter feledla volumina Fratrum 

Implebit vacuum pagina noftra locum : 
Nee deerit, fpero, qui mei memor unus et alter 

Colliget ex i(Us paucula mella £ivis. 
Non famam Hiftorid Celebris, nee proemia capto : 

Non honor ingenio convenit ille meo. 
Forte et epiftolicum merit6 metuenda laceffent 

Verbere non parco critica flagra modum : 
At noftri mori$ modus hie, quo iaepius olim 

Monftravit 






( ) 

Monftravit calamum charta pufilla meum. 
Quod potui, feci : Nee fum qui talia doGd 

Sperarem laudes promeritura chori. 
Sit laus una mihi, facram docuiffe cohortem 

Quam, regit officii cura paterna tui, 
Quomodo ab antiquis parva haec Ecclefia feclis 

Veniret ad noftras continuata manus, 
Pura quidem, depreffa licet, contemptaque mundo^ 

At Capiti in ccelis charior inde fuo : 
Hanc volui priinae tandem ad veftigia formae 

Dudani per varias expofuiffe vices. 
Pars fuit et voti, fi qua nunc fallere poflem 

Arte feneftutis tasdia dura pigrae. 
Kon foiitum robur mihi nunc, nee, ut antS, labores 

Languida confuetos carpere membra valent* 
Diu mihi quo cani caput invafere capilli, 

Jamque fupra decimum me tria luftra pre- , 
munt. 
At manet ingenium, manet inconcufla facultas, 

Laflitiemque levans utilitatis amor. 
Qualia funt, tu ne mediocria noftra recufes, 

' Quicquid cenfurae gens inimica dabit. 
Tu mihi confilium praebebas primus, opemquc^ 

Tu mihi fcribendi fuafor et auftor eras. 
Nunc igitur fcripto foiitum dignare favorem, 

Auxiliumque operi, quod potes, adde tuum. 
Sic plures per te liber hic numerabit amicos, 

Qui, fine tc, parvi forfan habendus erit. 

Vive, vale, titulo diu poft mea fiinera dignus 
PraefuUs, et grato gratus et ipfe gregi : 

Tuque mihi tamdiu folamen quale dedifti^ 
Diu det folamen ftirps tua tale Tibi / 
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LETTER I. 

IntroduRion-^-^enetal Defer ipt ion of Chrijliani'- 

/y, and its Progrefs Origin and Antiquity of 

the Scots Various and uncertain Accounts of 

both. 



SIR, 

BEFORE I enter on the taflc you have impofed letter 
upon me, I ought, if it were only in com- I. 
pliance with common form, to plead my infufficien- 
cy for it. However, as this, in many cafes, is no 
more than form, I (hall not take up your time with 
it ; nor trouble you with a tedious apology for the 
many defeds you will meet with,in this performance. 
In a work of fuch complicated labour, wherein I 
have hardly been able to fatisfy myfelf, I can much 
lefs expeft to give general fatisfadion to others ; ef- 
pecially when I fee that fo many able undertakers 
before me have failed in anfwering that expefta- 
tion. One great difficulty prefented itfelf at my 
firft fetting out : and that was, how to reconcile 
my regard for our national honour, with the opi^ 
nion I find myfelf obliged to give of the authorities, 
on which is founded our claim to that high anti- 
quity, and long lift of kings, held forth by fome 
as the peculiar glory of our nation. 

It is indeed the ecclefiaftical part of our hif- 
tory, which you feem to be raoft folicitous about : 
deiirous, as you fay you are, to difcover zL'hcn and 
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10 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 

LETTER hozo Chriftianity was firft introduced, and has been 
I. ftH along continued in this divifion of Britain, 

^--^'V"^ which has fo long been known by the appellation of 
Scotland. And certainly it is a laudable curiofity in 
any one wha thinks Chriftianity a bleffing, to wifh 
for as much information as he can get, about the 
time "juhen^ and the means whereby y fuch a bleiling 
was originally conveyed, and has been progreffive- 
ly handed down, to a people who are happy in the 
poffeffion of it. The cafe is very different with ref- 
peft to what is called Natural Religiorij which, if 
there be fuch a thing, we are fuppofed to have en- 
tirely within ourfelves, and need not be at any 
trouble to feek elfewhere for the beginning and 
progrefs of it. Perhaps the great fondnefs for that 
fanciful fcheme, which has fo much and fo long 
prevailed, may be in Tome meafure owing to this ad- 
vantageous circumftance in its favour, that it cofts 
no pains, and requires no laborious inveftigation to 
account for the way of coming by it. But Chri^ 
Jlianity is of a quite different conftrudion : and the 
fpecialities of it, which are many and wonderful, 
could never have been known, nor the benefits of 
it enjoyed, by mankind, without being firft pub- 
lifhed and continually conveyed, from fome quar- 
ter, and by fome means exteriour to ourielves. 
So thefe things become a very proper objedt of 
fearxh and examination, to all who have that re- 
gard for our holy religion, which the importance of 
It deferves. As a perfon who finds himfelf in pof- 
feffion of a good eftate, will not only think it necef- 
fary to know the extent and profits of it, as prefently 
poflefTed by him, but will alfo wifh to learn at what 
time, and by what conveyance it came firft to his 
anceftors, and through what intermediate fteps, 
the fucceffion to it has devolved upon him : fo is 

the 
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the cafe with regard to the benefits of Chriflianity letter 
which by thofe who liave a juft fenfe of them I. 
will always be efteemed a mod valuable pofleflion : 
not purchafed by our own induftry, but derived o* 
riginally from an Author ^ and conveyed down to 
our times by ways and means of that Author's own 
appointment, and under the direction of his provi- 
dential care. It is ^therefore well worth our while 
to mquire into, and get ourfelves as much acquaiiit^ 
ed as poffible with tnefe particulars ; which if not 
abfolutely neceffary to be univerfally known, yet 
when known, muft be acknowledged to be both en- 
tertaining and edifying. 

Now as to the time %vben that noble fcheme of 
Religion, diflinguifhed by the name of Chrijllaniiy^ 
made its firft appearance in the world, and how and 
'iiihere it was originally publiflied, we have fulii- 
cient information from thcfc cotcmporary records, 
which we all receive as authentic. From thefe we 
learn, that the knowledge of a Christ actually 
come for the falvation of mankind, in accomplifli- 
ment of the old promifes of a Christ to come, was 
notified, fomc more than 1700 years ago, lo a 
fmall corner of the earth, where the old people of 
God dwelt, and from thence, was after ChriPt's 
afcenfion publiflied, or in facred ftyle preached, to 
fome of the neighbouring nations, by particular 
perfons called Apojilcsy peculiarly chofen, authori- 
tatively commxflioned, and properly enabled by 
Christ, for that purpofe,. AH this is what every 
profeffor of Chriflianity is more or lefs acquainted 
with, as the fcripture hiftory which all have, or 
ought to have in their hands, gbes thus far. But 
if we inquire fcuther, when or bow tliis or that par- 
ticular nation, or kingdom or people, efpecially 
in thefe northern parts of the Gentile world to- 
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I^ETTER which we belong, was firft bleft with the falutary 
I. and illuminating influence of the Gofpel, here we 
feel ourfelves greatly at a lofs, for want of fufficient 
direflion, and therefore feem lefs defirous to pufli 
the inquiry fo far as might be expefted. i et 
though we cannot attain to fuch entire fatisfaftion 
as refuUs from irrefragable evidence, when we wifh 
to trace the firft dawnings of the evangelical light 
in our land, we may ftill meet with feme very 
agreeable difcoveries, and be able to form fuch ra- 
tional conclufions, as will pave the way towards 
further refearches, till we come t;o an era of fafts, 
afcertained by the confentient teftimony of uncon- 
troverted documents. 

This is all that can be expected on the fubjeQ 
before us, and in this expeftation L would endea- 
vour to gratify you, if it were pofiible, without 
entering into, or even touching at, any thing rela- 
tive to our original as a nation. But to avoid this 
is hardly polTiblc. For the various accounts of oui 
firft civil conftitution, under the feveral forms in 
which it is reprefented, are fo connefted with, and 
interwoven tnrough, the little ecclefiaftical intelli- 
gence we hav^ to depend on ; and our converfion tc 
Chriftianity puts on fo many diflPerent appearances, 
according to the diflferent fchemes and eras of oui 
national fettlement, that there is really no feparat- 
ing them from one another, or in other words, 
there is no poffibility of fketching out a hiftory of oui 
early church, without examining the hiftory of oui 
early ftate likewife. And this it is which fo much 
ftraitens me, and embarafles any attempt to arrive 
at the leaft degree of certainty in thefe matters. 

I am abundantly fenfible how much it makei 
for the honour of our nation to fuftain the moderc 
accounts of our high antiquities ; and to carry oui 
monarchy as fer back as the old heathen Fergus. 

fOE 
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fon of Ferchard, three hundred years and more be- letter 
fore the Incarnation. But however much I feel for I. 
the dignity of my country, I cannot digeft fo ma- 
ny grofs improbabilities as appear on the face of 
this favourite hypothefis, nor bring myfelf to be- 
fievc fuch a^ doubtful, and unauthenticated detail^ 
even after all the pains that a Boece, or a Bucha- 
nan has taken to put it together, and fct it off. In 
this too I am warranted by no lefs authority than 
that of tl)e famed Buchanan hiinfelf, who, howe- 
ver much prejudiced and partial in fome things, 
vas undoubtedly an able mafter in critical know- 
ledge. In his preliminary differ tations, prefixed to 
his hiftory, I meet with thefe two excellent rules 
for the trial, and better difcovery of genuine, and 
falfe antiquities, " That it is a great prefumption 
" againft the truth of any relation, when the firft 
" reporters live at a great diftance from the times 
" wherciii the fefts are faid to have happened.'* 
And, '* ITiat where modem hiftoiians differ from 
" the antient Romans in mattefs tranfafted in 
" the days of their firft Emperors, we are not rafli- 
" ly to believe them.^' By thefe two rules if we 
examine the current of the Scottifh hiftories, wc 
fhall often find ourfelves involved in a . cloud of 
uncertainty, where we would wilh to. meet with 
the greateft cleamefs. At the fame time, though 
I thus hefitate about admitting the finely polifhed 
defcriptions which Boece has given us of thefe ear- 
ly times, unknown to his predeceffor Fordun, and 
differently reprefented by his fucceffor Buchanan, 
yet I carmot altogether agree to the degrading fyf- 
tem adopted by Archbifhop Ufher, Bifhop Stilling- 
fleet, and fundfy others, who would m^e us be- 
lieve that becaufe no Roman writer mentions the 
Scots by name, till about 360 years after Chrift, 
when Ammianus Marcellinus fpeaks of them, 

there- 
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LET rER therefore there was no fuch people any where in 
I. Britain till that time. In confiitarion of which 
y^yysj way of arguing I do not infift on the difputable 
paflage in Seneca's Satire on the death of the 
Emperor Claudius, whether the Brigantes men- 
tioned there fhould be read Scotobrigantes, as 
Rer. Scot. Buchanan after the younger Scaliger would have it, 
Britannia. ^^ Scutabrigantes, as Camden on the faith of aH 
ficoti. the copies reads it Neither do I think it material 
whether what S. Jerom in his letter to Ctefiphon 
quotes of Porphyry, naming the Scottf/Ij nations in 
his books written in the year 267, be Porphyry's, 
intro^c- own words, as Mr Goodall contends, or only St 
late editbn J^^om's own Way of expreffingPophyry's fenriment,, 
of Fordun, as Mr Tho. Innes endeavours to demonftrate. The 
CridoTiEf- principal argument which weighs uith me is, that 
^7,P'5U' the fame objection will hold againft another remark- 
able nation, whom thefe very writers acknow- 
ledge to have been early inhabitants of the north of 
Britain, and from whom I doubt not but many of 
the inhabitants of what is now called Scotland are 
defcended : I mean the people known by the name 
of P/Vf7/, or, as the vulgar call them, Pe^htSj who are 
not fpoken of under that name, by any Roman writ- 
er, much before the Scots, and whom not only Bu- 
chanan, but even Camden, and the other oppo- 
fers of the Scotch antiquities acknowledge to have 
been the Caledonians, who fought fo bravely againft 
the Roman general Agricola, and gave the Empe- 
ror Severus himfelf io much trouble about an 
hundred years after. 

It may therefore be fuppofed that Caledonians 
was a general name for all the tribes or clans on 
the north fide of the friths of Forth and Clyde, un- 
der various chieftains, and perhaps under various 
forms of government, fometimes at wax; with one 

another. 
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another, and fometimes uniting together againft letter. 
any common enemy or invader. Certain it is, that !• 
Csdar, and the other Roman writers defcribe the 
old inhabitants of what is now called England 
in this very manner, as diflinguifhed among 
themfelves by various appellations of Trinobantes, 
Belgas, Iceni, &c. but uniting in any common 
au&, under the general defignation of Britons. 
So we read of the Suevi, on the great continent of 
Germany, a powerful and warlike people, and 
made up of a number of inferior tribes, under 
particular names, and of particular characters. It 
is highly probable that the cafe was the fame with 
the old Caledonians. And if, upon this fuppofi- 
tion, one of thefe many tribes, perhaps the great- 
eft and moft confpicuous of them, began in pro- 
<:efs of time, and upon a nearer acquaintance, to. be 
xiiftingidflied by the Romans under the denomina- 
tioa of Fi^i^ from their continuing the cuftom of 
{Anting their bodies, as is the common opinion, or 
which is as likely, from fome other peculiarity a** 
bout them, which in their language might bear fome 
aiJinity to the Latin inflexion, why may we not 
conclude that fome fuch peculiarity in another tribe 
of thefe Caledonians, might alfo have given rife to 
the Latin name of Scofi * f You know the clii- 

* lo fuppon of this conjet^lure, tliere is a fimllar explication 
to be found in Canon's chronicle^ as publilhed by Peucer, B. 4. 
of ihrcc of the Germanic nation?, whom Pliny and other Ro- 
man clu)rographer8 mention under the Latinized nanfies of In- 
^evones^ IJievones^ & Vandall ; that the Ingcvones were the 
lodigenx, or old indwellcrsy from the German word Inwoncr^ 
which figniiies to dio^ll In ; the Vandali denoted travciicrs, 
other foreigners or merchants^ from the Gcrnjan ivanJcltrny to 
wmdert and the lilcvones were the Wcil-dwelllng people, 
from the German, Wejlwoner^ and v hofe country to tills day is 
called WeApbalia. I: is certain, tiic Romans ui'cd to being the 

merical 
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X-ETTER merical fancy of the Scots getting their name ft 
I- the old Egyptian lady Scota, which once made fi 
a figure in our chronicles, is nowjuftly explod 
fmceBuchanan treated it with deferved ridicule. ] 
when we are told, that the Scots came origina 
either to Ireland or Britain, out of Scythia, : 
were therefore called Scyths or Scots, and ar 
ments are brought forward to juftify this, from 
Britifti and German language, is there not roon 
objeft againft this derivation, and to alk why 
Pids were not called Scots too, fmce the Sa: 
Lih. !. Hiftorian Bede, who wrote a thoufand years a 
Cap. 7. gives it as the current tradition in his time, that 
Pids came direftly from Scythia, and confequei 
had as good a title to the name of their old cour 
as any others. But the truth is, I lay no fir 
either on the argument or the objeftion. Neit 
fliould I think it material to our prefent bufinef 
go through all the different and irreconcileable 
counts of the origin of the Scots, or of the co 
try from which they firft came into Britain, if 
opinion commonly received were not made fuc 
handle of, to raife a confiifion in our ecclefiaftical 
quiries, and perplex us about the time and met 
of our earlieft converfion to the Chriftian fa 
But this being the cafe, there is a neceflity of in< 
ring a little into this vulgar opinion, and exan 

native names or diftinftions of the feveral people whom 
conqaeredy as near as they could to the grammar of their 
hinguagc ; and there are few of thefe barbarous names of mc 
nations in Cacfar, Tacitus, 5cc. but have a proper meaning ir 
rcfpeftive languages of the (everal nations, though none at ; 
the language of their Roman conquerors. So has the cafe I 
in all probability^ with the Pidts and Scots, who are the 
Northern nations of Britain beft known to the Romans, 
whom I take to have been two divifions, and thefe tlie moft 
ipicuous, of the fo famous Caledonians. 
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ing the grounds on which it feetns to be founded^ letter 

You know the current belief is, that the Scots L 
are of Irifli extratKon, and came over from Ire- 
land three hundred and thirty years before the 
Incarnation, fay fome ; five hundred years after ' 
it, fay others. So here is a difference of no lefs 
than eight hundred and odd years : Confequently 
both accounts cannot be right : But both may be 
wrong. Only in this they agree, that both bring 
the Scots from Ireland. Yet there is no abfolute 
certainty of Ireland being the mother country of 
the Scots in Britain, any more than there is of 
Britain being the- mother country of the people of 
Ireland. The argument from the famenefs of Ian- ' 
guage amongft the Irifh and old Scots, which has 
die appearance of fome weight in it, fays no more 
for the one fide of the queflion, than for the 
other. If it be urged, as is always done^ that 
our oldeft chronicles all concur in bringing the 
Scots out of Ireland, it ihould be remembered, that 
dicfe fame chronicles give the ridiculous (lory of 
Gathelus and Scota, with all that train of inco- 
herent nonfenfe which latter ages have difcarded. 
Why then fhould their authority be more facred 
in one part, than in another? But it will be faidy 
that the moft antient writers extant fpeak of Ireland,, 
as being the country of the Scots, and Archbifliop 
Ufher IS pofitive that the prefent Scotland was ne>> 
?er called by that name for fome hundred years af- 
ter ChrilL But what authority, we might alk, 
have they for this aflertjon ? Do any of the old 
Roman writers fpeak of the Scots in Ireland? They 
frequently mention them in Britain, and as mak- 
ing no little figure in that country : but of their 
coime£Hon with Ireland they fay nothing. Indeed 
Ireland was little known to the Romans; their 

C arms 
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LETTER arms never penetrated into it. And Camden h? 
. L ments it as a misfortune to Ireland, that the Ko 

Vb^VV^ man government had not civilized it. lliere is 2 
paflage in the poet Claudian's panegyric on the 
4th confulate of the Emperor Honorius, much laid 
hold of by the favourers of the Irifli claim, in which 
the poet brings in " the frofty lerne bewailing the 
*' heaps of the flaughtered Scots* : " Which, faj 
thefe writers, is a clear proof of Ireland being the 
mother-country of the Scots* But the late ingeni- 

See hk Dif- q^^ ]\rii. Walter Goodall has gone a great ^'ay, ii 

Uc. * * not to demonftrate, at leaft to make it highly pro- 
bable, that the lernSj or yuvema of the antients 
did not, and could not fignify the prefent Ireland, 
but by their defcription ot it, muft have meant the 
northern parts of what is now called Scotland, 
And if we are to reafon from probabilit)^ in an af- 
fair of this nature, there is, if not more, yet fully 
as much to be faid for the fuppofition of the Scots 
going out of Britain into Ireland, as for their com- 
ing out of Ireland into Britaiiu For if Britain wai 
originally peopled from the oppofite conanent ol 

* ** Qi*^ "S^*^ aeternus coeli, quid (idera profunt ? 
" Ignotumque fretum? maduerunt Sa<one fufo 
<^ Orcades : Incaluit Pidorura (anguine Thule ; 
** Scott arum cumulos JlevU glaclaru lerne. 
** ButClaudian," 2* an ingenious writer obfcrves, "indulged 
** all the wantonnefs of a poetical fancy in this panegyric. Ic 
** was the poet's imagination only, that warmed Thule with 
^' Pi£liih bloody moiflened the fands of Orkney with Saxoo 
*• gore, and thawed th^ frozen lerne into tears, for the flaugh«- 
** tcr of the Scots." M*Phcrfon's introduction to the hiftory 
of Great Britain and Ireland,- p. 115. ** It is idl^, he adds, to 
** (earch for fadl in the hyperlsoles of poetry. Latinus Paca- 
* ** tius, tho' a panegyrift likewife on the fame fubje(S, fays no 
** more than the Scot was driven bad to hu native fern* Re- 
*' daflum in paludes fuas Scottum.*' Latin. Pacat. in Panegyr. 
Thcodoi • 

Gaul, 
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Caul, as is generally admitted, and is moft confo- letter 
nant to the fcheme of peopling the earth counte- I. 
Danced by revelation, it may naturally be fuppofed '^-^'v^w 
that after the new colonies had explored and fpread 
over the whole of this iftand, they would from feme 
motive or other, be induced to try a palTage over 
the narrow fea between them and Ireland, and gra-* 
dually, at different times, and in different num- 
bers, make fettlements in that iiland next. This 
is furely more likely, than that the firft planters of 
Ireland fhould have come from Spain, through the 
dangerous and tempeftuoiis Bay of Bifcay, which 
ii fo formidable to our navigators, even at this 
dav. 

It is truly furprifing to find e\'cn fuch WTitcrs as 
rejeft the ftory of Gathelus and Scota, and feem 
inclined to derive the pedigree of the Scots, either 
from the Scythians, or the Celtae (whom the Abbe 
Pezron (hews to have been the founders of moil of 
the weftem nations of Europe) yet all agreeing in 
the ftrange idea of carrying thefe old progenitors, 
whether Scyths or Celts, by a tedious kind of per- 
ambulation, firft into Spain, then to Ireland, and 
at laft into the northern parts of Britain. Thus 
Buchanan, when he fpeaks of *' colonies going R-^r. scot. 
" from Gaul to Ireland,*' carries them firft to.^'^* '^' 
Spain, and then affigns fome plaufible reafons for 
their migrating to Ireland— as if the fame rcafonj 
might not as naturally have led them firft to Ire- 
land,* cither dircftly by navigation, or through the 
adjacent lands of Britain. So Camden, in tracing BfiTsc*ti. 
the Scots from the Scythians, is at no fmall pains 
to find Scythians in Spain; becaufe, fays he, ^' the 
•* Scots will not be pleafed, unlefs they be brought 
** out of Spain into Ireland.** While at the fame 
lime, in accounting for the original of the other 

C 2 iiiha- 
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tiTTER inhabitants of North Britain, the Kfts, fuch writ- 
I. ers make no fcruple to land them direftly out of 
Scythia, either upon the coaft of Ireland with Bede, 
or in the north of Britain with Buchanan^ And 
why might not the Scots have been brought over 
in the fame way ? I fee nothing to hinder it, but 
the impreflion made on the minds of our hiftorians, 
by the old exploded notion of giving the Scots a 
Spanifli original^ and obliging them to come by 
Ireland to the poffeflion of their own country* It is 
probably owing to fome prejudice of the fame kind, 
that thofe who rejeft the fabulous antiquities of 
Ireland^ and produce unqueftionable authorities 
for fo doing, yet are willing to believe the Irifh, as 
far back as they believe any thing concerning them, 
to have been one people, of one language, under 
one fovereign, and one form of government, while 
at the fame time, the fouthern parts of Britain, 
about which we are much better informed, were 
broken into jarring interefts, among various tribes, 
and under contending leaders. We have reafon 
to fuppofe that the cafe was the fame in Ireland, 
fmce as far down as St. Patrick's time, which was 
more than four hundred years after Chrift, there 
were feveral Princes, or Kings, in that country, 
independent of, and warring 'with, one another, 
fome of them friendly to, and fome of them op- 
pofmg the Saint, in his great work of converting 
the people. 

From this and fundry other circumftances, I 
think it may reafonably be inferred, that the Irifh 
In general had not been originally of one ftock, or 
at one time fettled in their country, but had come 
pver from the ncareft lands of Britain, at different 
times, and on different occafions. There feems to 
bare be^n long a clofe correfpondence, as if arifing 

fronj 
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£x)m confanguinity, between the inhabitants of the letter 
north of Ireland, now called Ulfter, and thofe of i. 
the oppolite coafts of Scotland : And it is well v-^^rO 
known that any remarkable intelligence we have 
of the tranfa&ions of the old Scots is taken out of 
tbe Annals of Ulfter, written partly in Irifli, partly 
in Latin charafters, and continuing from the year 
444 to 1 04 1. The chieftain or King of the Bri- 
tUh Scots appears alfo to have retained a fovereign- 
ty over the Ulfter colony, and to have been Rex 
Stctorumj King of the Scots (the well known title 
of our monarcns) in both iilands, as Camden tells 
HS of a Divitiacus, who was King of the Belgae, ^^^^ 
both in Gaul and Britain, and lived before Caelar. 
Buchanan fays exprcfly of the firft Fergus, that he Rcx. s«*. 
*' went over to Ireland to quell an infurredion ^»^-^v. 
** there, by bis authority^ and was drowned off 
** Knockfergus,'* now called Carrickfergus in Ul- 
fter. And ftill more to the point, the Archdea- 
con of Carlifle, in his Scotti/h Hi/iorical Library^ C. tu. 
quotes Bifhop Leflie's Hiftory, bearing that *' when P- *4^' 
Henry VIII. took upon him the title of King of 
Ireland, it was much grumbled at by James V. 
-who thought himfelf injured and encroached 
** on, fmce for many ages the Northern parts of 
** that kingdom had been pofleffed by Scots, who 
had ever owned themfelves fubjects of the Scot- 
tifli Kings.*' Yea even Mr. Thomas Innes him- crit. Efliy 
felf, who after Archbifliop Ufher has laboured p-5»^-5 J :• 
moft ftrenuoufly to curtail the Scottifh antiquities, 
acknowledges that the Scots had come in upon 
the old inhabitants of Ireland, and fubdued them, 
as the Franks did to the Gauls, of which fuperi- 
ority he produces fundry inftances. And thefe 
hideed plainly fhew that the Scots were the niaf<- 
tcrs, but do not prove from what part of the 

world 
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LETTER world they came ; though it Is much more like- 
I. ly that fuch im'oads were made firom the neareft 
coafts of Britain, than from the diflant countries 
of Scythia or Sp^. 

But be this as it may, it is enough for our ho- 
iu)ur, if there be any honour in thefe things, that 
the Scots are confeffediv an old nation, and have 
long made a 6gure in Europe, both as men and 
as chriflians. Though we are certain, they are 
defcended from fome one of the three fons of 
Noah, yet we fufpeft there is not a people in Eu- 
rope, that can afliiredly trace their defcept, thro' 
all the intermediate revolutions of time, from the 
difperfion at Babel down to the prefent sra. And 
why fhould the Irifh, whether they be our proge- 
nitors or not, pretend to this fmgular privilege, or 
the Scots give themfelves much trouble, either to 
confirm or confute it ? We have hillories and 
chronicles of our antiquities as well as other na- 
tions have, and do boaft of as early and long a 
Handing, as any of them can pretend to, unlefj 
we except thefe our fuppofititiousanceftors, of whom 
fuch romantic ftories are told. I am not to exa- 
mine as yet what ufe has been made of thefe rela- 
tions, nor what defigns fome of our hiftorianj 
might have had in attempting to go fo far back in 
to the regions of fi£tion, as to lofe all fight of a'u 
thenticity. I (hall only at prefent exprefs my regre 
that they have gone fo far on fuch flight grounds 
and endeavoured to build fuch a fpecious flruc 
ture, without a more folid foundation to rell up 
on. For however much fuch airy fabrics migh 
have fuited the public tafte fome centuries ago 
and anfwered the ends they were then intended tc 
ferve, the enlightened age in which we live is no 
fo fubraiflively credulous, nor fo very ready tc 

yiek 
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yield aflent, but to fomething that looks like evi- 
deoce. 

I am, yours, &€• 



LETTER 11. 



Canfu/ed State of our earliejl Scottijh Hi/iory- 



Uncertain Account of our fir Ji Converfton to Cbri^ 

Jianitfj as given by Fordun Enlarged on by 

Boece and others Characters and Inconfiflen^ 

ties of thefe Writers. 

IN examining the feveral accounts of that early letter 
and obfcure period of the Scottifli hiftory, to II. 
which we are now looking back, I find one ftrange 
defcii running through the whole of them, which 
difappoints me not a little, and prevents the cor- 
dial reception wl>ich I might otherwife be inclined 
to give them. I fee an. eftablifhed monarchy, and 
ibmething like a hereditary fucceflion of Kings, as 
continued from a Fergus fon of Ferchard, to a 
Fergus, fon ofErch, for more than feven hundred 
years. Under this government, I fee a warlike 
and well regulated people, diftinguiflied into Nobles 
and Plebeians, and tranfa&ing matters of ftate in 
as fhrewd a way, and to as good purpofe, as any 
of the prefent kingdoms or republics of Europe : 
Yet all the while I am not told where this people 
dwelt, in what place thefe Kings kept their court, 
what were the bounds of their kingdom, \vhat terri- 
tories 
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LETTER dories they poffefled, and fuch other localities ss 
II. it is impoflible to read any real hiftory with plest- 
fare, without having fome idea of. In romances 
indeed, or fairy tales, we do not exped fuch mi- 
nute details ; fmce the defign neither requires nor 
admittsthem. 

I can amufe myfclf with Ulyfles and Circe, or with 
Telemachus and Calypfo, without ever thinking 
about the geography of Circe's cave, or Calypfo*s 
grotto. But when I take up the Grecian or Ro- 
man hiftories, in the belief of the truth and reality 
of them, I immediately turn my thoughts to the 
refpeftive fcenes of every tranfaftion, and can fol- 
low the hiftorian thro' Greece and Italy, to Athens 
or Sparta, to Rome or Carthage, with fome fort of 
order and precifion. This I take to be an infepa- 
rable attendant on hiftorical reading ; and the want 
of it in our early hiftory, as begun by Boece, and 
copied by Buchanan, is to me a great {tumbling, 
block in the way of giving abfolute credit to the 
otherwife well-told ftories with which they have en- 
tertained us. On the other hand, I am not altoge- 
ther fatisfied with another clafs of differtators, (for 
they have not as yet affumed the title of hiftorians) 
who date the commencement of our monarchy from 
Fergus, fon of Erch, fome centuries after Chrill, 
and attempt to give us fome kind of account where 
and in what places of the ifland his kingdom lay, 
but have not told us who were the inhabitants of 

■ 

thefe places before, or whether they were wafte 
when he and his people took pofTeflion of them. Such 
and fo many, in a word, are the perplexities that oc- 
cur in the way of unprejudiced inquiry into our an- 
tiquities, owing either to inaccuracy, or to a want 
of proper materials to go to work with, that one is 
at a lofs how to behave, fo as neither to be thought 

foolifhly 
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foolifhiy credulous on the one hand, nor obftinately jletteH 
fcepdcal on the other. 'n^ 

Yet, from a general view of the feveral criticifms 
and collections drawn from the Roman writers 
and others, this much may with great certainty be 
gathered, that the part of Britain from the River 
Tweed to the northern extremity of it, which has 
for 900 years and upwards been called Scotland, 
W2S, before that time, as far back as we know any 
tBing either certain or fabulous about it, of a dif- 
ferent form from what it now exhibits, and parcel- 
led out among various tribes of people, from what- 
ever ftock or country they had come into it. We 
meet with the Pids in it as early and in as great re- 
pute as the Scots ; we find them, fometimes fcpa- 
rately, fometimes in conjunftion with the Scots, 
incroaching upon and harrafling the provinces 
which the Jlomans had fubdued in the fouthern 
parts. We read of walls which the Romans were 
obliged to raife, for fecuring their conquefts from 
thefe brave affertors of liberty and independence, 
fometimes as far north as between the friths oif 
Forth and Clyde, when the Roman arms were 
fuccefsfril ; at other times, when fortune did not fa- 
vour them, between Carlifle and the river Tync, 
what lay to the north being left to the poffeflion of 
the northern tribes. Hence it happened, that the 
coimtries which lay between thefe two Roman walls 
were for a long trad of time in a very unfettled 
itate ; and tho' now, and for many years back, 
they have been the richell and moft fertile parts of 
Scotland, as having Edinburgh the metropolis of 
the kingdom^ and the flourilhing city of Glafgow 
within their limits, yet they were long in a moft 
miferable condition, as being ftill the feat of war 
and devaftation between their Roman mafters and 

D Calcdonianf 
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LETTER Caledonian enemies, and therefore have been cal- 
n* led, and very properly, by fome late writers, the 
" debat cable lands ^^ poflefled by a people whom 
the Roman hiftorian Dio calls Maaia. In this 
fluSuating fituation thefe continued all the time of 
the Roman power : and when on the decline of that 
unwieldy empire, the Saxons had got footing in 
Britain, the old contentio:i was ftill kept up. At 
laft the fugitive Britons forced a kind of fettle- 
ment to themfelves along the weftern coaft, 
from the Sol way Frith towards Alcluit, now Dum* 
barton, which fubfifted for fome time, till, partly 
by conqueft, partly by agreement, it fell under the 
Piftifh yoke, and from that, upon the union of 
the Pictifh and Scottifti monarchies in the perfon of 
Kenneth Macalpin, came to be a part of what is 
called Scotland, by the name of Galloway, as the 
eaftern divifion, after many druggies J)etween the 
Pi£ts and the Saxons, did at the fame time and in 
the fame way, by the name of Lodonefia or Lo- 
thian. 

This is the only view we can form of our coun- 
try of Scotland for fome hundreds of years, and all 
that can, with any appearance of certainty, be col- 
lefted out of the many various, and fometimes op- 
pofite relations which we meet with of thefe times 
in the Roman, Saxon, or Britifh writers. I own 
it is but a confufed view at beft : But we muft take 
it as we find it : for thefe were confufed times in 
general, and our country was not Angular. The 
fouth part of Britain was in no better Itate, either 
under the Roman Emperors or Saxon ufurpers : 
And tho* for fome (hort fpace after the fiill fettle- 
ment of the Roman government in it under the 
Emperor Severus, till towards the decay of their 
grandeur in the time of Honorius, which cannot 

be 
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be reckoned at much above 200 years, that coun- letter 
try now called England, enjoyed fome kind of reft, H. 
and was in fome meafure refined and cultivated 
by the Roman polity, yet even there and then 
there is not that clearnefs and regularity of hiftory 
to be found, which gives fatisfadion to the inqui- 
fitive and impartial mind. 

Now when we find our civil hiftory involved 
in fuch a cloud of darknefs and uncertainty, what 
can be expeded of perfpicuity and order about ec- 
clefiaftical matters ? Yet our hiftorians affeft to be 
as precife and diftinft about our converfion to 
Chriftianity, and their accounts of that remarkable 
event are as implicitly received by fome, and as 
peremptorily accommodated to feme particular 
icheme by others, as if every thing about it was 
plain and clear, and undeniably attefted by the 
moil certain and irrefragable evidence. Let us 
take a view of the modern accounts of thofe early 
times, and fee how far, by the common rules of 
examination, they can bear the tell of a candid and 
ierious fcrutiny. I call them modern accounts : 
For we have none extant that can be called antient. 
And one (hould think this might raife fome fufpi- 
cion at the very entrance, efpecially in a point of 
fuch pretended antiquity and acknowledged im- 
portance. 

The firft hiftorical intelligence of our original 
converfion we owe to John Fordun, aPricft of the 
dioceTe of St. Andrews, and Chaplain of the 
church of Aberdeen, who lived in the time of the 
Kings Robert II. and III. and compiled the hiftory 
of the Scots in. five books, bringing it down to^ 
the death of King David Lin 1153 > which, with 
continuations by other hands to the death of James 
L in 1437* is commonly known by the title 

B a of 
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tETTER of Scotichronicotij or The Scots Chronicle. Now 
II. all he fays on the fubjeft is, that, " in the 7th 
y^^^y^ ** year of the Emperor Severus, Viftor, the firft 
Scotichr. u Qf (he name, and fourteenth after St. Peter, an 
fap. 40, " African, and fon of one Felix, fat in the Papal * 
^' chair ten years, two months and twelve days : 
'' Under him the Scots received the chriftian faith 
*' in the year of our Lord 203.** He then gives 
us the well known verfes which he fays were cur- 
rent in his day, 

Chri/ii tran/adis tribus annis atque duceniisy 
Scotia cathoUcam coepii habere Jidem ; 
as agreeing with the above account, but enters no 
further into particulars. Yet we are told of this 
fame hiftorian, " that in order to qualify himfelf 
Crit. Efiay " for his defign, he fpared neither labour nor dili- 
p- 2P4. <c gence, but travelled over all Scotland, fearching 
every where the libraries, churches, monafteries, 
colleges, univerfities, and to\^Tis, gathering to- 
gether all the remains he could meet with to 
his purpofe, difcourfing alfo with learned men 
that were verfed in hiftory, s^nd npt content 
with that, it is faid he travelled into England 
and Ireland upon the fame fearch, fetting down 
carefully the informations he received, as ma^ 
** terials for what he intended/* Notwithftanding 
all which, we find his account of thefe old times 
very lame and imperfeft : No mention of what the 
firft forty Kings did, not fo much as their names, 
except three or four of them: Yea he plainly owns, 
ficotichr. " that from the firft Fergus fon of Ferchard to Fer- 
Lib. iii. « gxxs fon of Erch inclufive, forty five kings of the 
^4p». <4 i2Lme nation and ftock had reigned in this ifland, 
" but he could not at prefent fay much about them, 
" for he had found nothing fully concerning 
^* them.** Accordingly what he gives us of the 

firft 
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M reception of the Chriflian faith is very ge- letter 

iieraJ, only fpecifying the year and the name of 11. 

the then Pope, but mentioning nothing of the v>nrv/ 

Pope's haying any hand in it, or giving any orders 

about it: Agreeably to what he fays afterwards, f:?^*':^.''• 

^ For, as we faid before, Scotland received the Jp, 8.' 

** &ith anno 203, praefidente Papa Vidore primo, 

" when Vidor the firft was Pope, but it was af- 

" terwards enlarged and renewed by PalladiusJ,'* 

&c. ITius what he had found of our early conver- 

fion does not go a great length, nor lay a great 

foundation for much to be believed or faid about 

it But we (hall foon fee it enlarged upon, and 

vrought up into a more Ihowy and confpicuous 

fomi. 

About one hundred .and forty years after For- • 
dun, came out Hector Boece's hiflory of Scotland, 
in the year 1526: He was bom in Dundee, and 
after having commenced Mafler of Arts in the uni- 
Yftiity of Paris in 1494, was made Canon of Aber- 
deen, and Principal of the univerfity which the 
good Biihop Elphinfton had lately founded in Old 
Aberdeen, his Epifcopal feat. Now in this hillo- 
Boece tells us, " Under the reign of Severus, Don- Bocth. Hif. 
** aid king of the Scots by his ambaffadors ob- ^^^' ^'* 

J What intelligence he had got about Pope Vi(5lor feeras to 
have been bat fiJlaciouSy as he makes him prcfent at a council 
held at Caefarea in Paleiline about Eaflcr, along with Theophi- 
Ins of Caefarea, and NarciiTus the Patriurcli, as he calls him, of 
Jenifalem, which is not likely, and differs from Eufebius, who 
iays that at that time A. 196, Vi<5tor held a council at Rome. 
By the bye, this miflake of Fordun's, as it certainly is a miftake^ 
ka OS fee that in his day it was not thought (Irange for a Pope 
to attend at even Provincial councils in the Eailem chuich, and 
that too without any particular degree of pre-eminence, for he 
only fays that Viftor " intcrfuit" was prcfent, not " prxfuit'* 
pitfidcd in the council. 

tained 
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LETTER ** tained from Pope Viftor, that learned and religw 

XL <^ ous men fhould be fent into Scotland, to baptize 

\^y'v^<^ " him, with his wife and children: The Scottifh no- 

*^ bility followed the King's example, renounced 

*' their old infidelity, and embracing the religion of 

** Chrift, were wafhed in the holy laver : This was 

*^ done in the year of Chrift 203, from the crea^ 

** tion of the world 5399, and 533 from the be- 

" ginning of the Scottilh kingdom/' Here wc 

have Fordun*s fhort hint improved upon and fwel- 

led out into a larger fize : But as yet we know 

nothing of the perfons employed in this great 

work, what charader they had, or what were their 

names. This was an addition which Boece, it 

feems, would not venture upon : But about a hund« 

. red years after, the Popiih Biographer Dempfter 

our countryman had more courage, and exprefsly 

Uihcr dc fays, that " Fordun was of opinion that one Pat 

Pttm. Bnt. €6 chafius a Sicilian, at the command of Pope Vic- 

ctp/ij. *' tor, firft preached the Chriftian faith in Scot- 

*' land, and converted fuch vaft numbers, that 

** there were fcarce enough of Priefts to bap» 

*' tize the people : And that Pafchafius leaving his 

** companions in Scotland to continue the work, 

*' returned to Rome, and in King Donald's name 

*' thanked the Pope for the great favour he had 

*' done them : All which he found in an old book 

*' of the church of Lifmore, which was reckoned 

** the metropolis of all the Scottifh churches." It 

is true this tale of Dempfter*s is not much laid hold 

of, as the man's charadcr was none of the moft 

Nich, Scot, creditable, being one of whom it is faid that *' he 

p.*^c8^ **^ ** was as well inclined to believe a lie as any man 

** in his time, and as well qualified to put it into a 

•* pretty drefs." I only mention it to (hew by what 

fteps it is poffible to go on with a ftor}', and make 

what 
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^at we pleafe out of any thing. We have feen letter 
Fordun only naming the Pope in whofe time the H. 
converiion was begun : But Boece goes a ftep fur- 
tfajer, and particularizes the King who applied to 
the Pope for it, which Fordun had not done, and 
by his own account could not do. So Boece mud 
faai'eall the glory of this important difcovery: And 
if it were not that a mighty ftrefs has been laid up- 
on it, and conclufions drawn from it to ferve the 
ends of a party, which I believe Boece never had in 
his eye, it might be pad over like many other hif- 
torical flourimes, without taking much notice of it. 
But when this bare aiTertion is built up into a re- 
gular fyftem, and comparifohs with after times dat- 
ed and invidioufly enlarged upon, it is proper and 
pertinent to enquire into it, and fee what kind of 
foundation it has to reft upon. 

I do not charge Boece with having been the in- 
ventor of it. I take him to have been a good 
man in the main, but very credulous and eafy to be 
impofed upon by people of cunning and defign : 
And there might have been defign in the inven- 
tion of this Itory. The competition fcr honour 
and antiquity might have ftarted the thought of an 
enibalTy from a Scottiih Donald to Pope Victor, to 
balance the Englifh boaft of a correfpondence be- 
tween a Britilh Lucius and Pope Eieutherius, as 
readily as it had produced the fancy of Scota and 
Gathelus to boaft of againft the Britifli Brutus and 
his companions, the one of thefe ftories for the dig- 
nity of the church, the other for that of the ftate. 
Thefe ages were fertile in tricks of tliisidnd : As 
may be feen in the proceilbs before the Popes be- 
tween Edward L of England and the Eftates of 
Sotland, about his claim of fuperiority over this 
kingdom, and in the contention at Conftance in 
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LETTER ' 4 ' 7» b^^tween the Orators of England and France^ 
fl^ and at Bafil in 1 454 between thofe of Spain and 

(^vx^ England, about the pre-eminence of their refpective 
churches j in all which cafes there are produced 
on both fides fuch poor, pitiful arguments from 
traditionary or forged legends, and thefe too pled 
upon, and queflions decided by them with the 
greatcft gravity, that the prefent age would be 
afliamed of fuch a procedure. It is not improbable 
that this might have been the cafe here, and Boece 
been only the publiflier of a plauiible tale made 
ready by fome means or other to his hand : And 
from what he has difcovered of himfelf in his hii^ 
tory, he feems to have had a pleafure in amplify- 
ing and expatiating upon, whatever he found or 
thought remarkable in other writers. Of this I 

Boeth. Hif. fliall only adduce two initances : In his relation 
'^' of the miffion from the monaftery of Hy to con- 
vert the Northumbrians, tho* he pofitively fays he 
follows Bede as his only guide in that affair, yet 
he puts a ipeech into Aidants mouth on that occa- 
fion of the length of twenty fix long lines, which 
Bede had comprehended in fix very fhort ones. 
So much did the man love to magnify what he 
met with, and tp feizc every opportunity of dif- 
playing his fpeech-making talent. But the other 
inflance is ftill more remarkable. In the account 

^^p*^*^*'' which Bede gives of the difpute which the two 
Galilean Bifhops Germanus and Lupus had with 
the Pelagians in Britain, and of the viftory they 
gained over them, he concludes the narration in 
the very words of Conflantius of Lyons, an older 

Ufher Pri. writer, who wTote the life of Germanus, thus, " The 

Lib. u. ^' vanity of the Pelagians was convifted, their 
*' perfidy confuted, fo that, by their not being 
*^ able to anfwer the oppofite arguments, they 

" ac- 
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•* acknowledged their guilt ) and the people that letter 
** were prefent could fcarcely keep off their hands, 11/ 
but they all teftified their judgment of the con- v^o^^^ 
left by their (homing." Now Boece, in hand- 
ling this affair, makes a flaming addition to this 
conclufion ; " the debate, he fays, between the Pe- Bocth.Hifrf 
" lagians and the Orthodox continued many days. Lib. 8. 
** but when the Pelagians could not refill, and 
" the company judged their caufe loft, fuch of 
** them as would not retradk their opinions, were 
" delivered over to the Magiftrates, and burnt : 
" And the reft being put to penance by the au- 
thority of the Prelates, were received into fa- 
vour." The burning of Heretics had not been 
in practice when Conftantius and Bede wrote : But 
in Boece's day it was become familiar, and he 
would think himfelf warranted to ufe the expret 
fion. This fliews his humour of complying with, 
and fafliioning his narration to, his own times, 
which is a charafter given him not only by the 
Proteftant Archdeacon of Carlifle, but even by one Ni^h. Scot. 
of his own conununion, Mr. Thomas Innes, uponp/,^.,\J' 
the fcore of principle with refpe£k to ftate mat-Crit. Esif 
ters. P- "^^ 

Here too I cannot but obferve, that however fa- 
vourable this ftory of Pope Viftor may feem to 
die Popifli caufe, I do not find the writers on that 
fide fo fond of it as might have been expeded, and 
as fome of another party Would make us believe 
they are. For the great annalift Baronius, tho* 
he admits the ftory of Lucius and Eleutherius, 
which indeed there is fome fiiore ground for, re- 
jcds our ftory as not being mentioned by^ Maria- 
nus, nor Bede, nor St. Jerome : And their ec- 
clefiaftical hiftorian the Abbe Fleury takes not 
the leaft notice of it, in his accounts cither of Vic- 
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LETTER tor or Zephyrinus, tho* he mentions the affair 
II. Lucius and Eleutherius : And when fuch emineat 

l^VXJ writers on that fide fliew it fo little refped, we 
need not much mind what ufe others of lefs note 
may make of it. But I cannot help being fiu> 
prifed at the way in which fome of the Protet 
tant writers handle it. Buchanan indeed is mo- 
deft enough about it ; All he fays on the fubjeft 

Buch. Hift. is, that " Donald was the firft of the Scottifli 

u!*27. *" " Kii^RS who embraced the Chriftian rites, tho' 

" neither he nor his next fucceffors, even with the 

affillancc of a great part of the nobility, could 

quite abolifh the old idolatry/* He was too 

difcerning to put up with Boece's ftory of Vidor, 

but he could not, for reafons of his own, part with 

that of Donald ; and he no doubt found it for the 

purpofe he had in view at the time of his writing, 

tomake a chriftian of him. But I do wonder that 

fuch hiftorians as Archbifhop Spotfwood and 

others, who rejefl: the application to Viftor, be- 

caufe of a little chronological miftake of fix years, 

and fome other apparent incongruities which could 

eafily be removed, ftiould yet admit the conver- 

fion of K. Donald, and all the confequences of it, 

I do not think that this is quite fair, to admit 

one part of a man*s ftory and rejeft another, whea 

we have no authority, but that man's tcftimonjr 

for either. For I afk, what authority there is for 

this ftory of K. Donald's converfion? And if it 

Ihall be anfwered, which indeed is all the anfwer 

that can be given, that honeft Hector Boece has 

faid fo, it immediately occurs that Boece founds 

it upon the application to the Pope ; and why not 

receive the one part of the honeft man's ftory as 

well as the other ? Certainly equity requires this : 

And if the improbabilities which aiife from the 

time 
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dme and charafter of Viflor tend only to fhew letter 
that Boece, or his authors might have been mif- II. 
taken : Why not allow a pofTibility of miftake in 
the other part too, and rejeft Donald as well a^ 
the Pope ? That thete was fuch a Pope, we are 
fare from unqueftionable documents : Fordun had 
mentioned him before Boece, and many a credi- 
table writer before Fordun : But the exiftence of 
L Donald is, for ought we have feen to the con- 
trary, altogether Boece^s own production, and the 
great chafm of thirteen hundred years between 
rfie faft and the hiftorian, without any interveen- 
ing document that we know of to originate or 
fupport it, is but an unfavourable circumftance for 
the ftory in any part of it. Boece docs indeed 
amufe us with a Vercmundus, as the fountain of 
all his ancient intelligence, whom, he fays, he 
rather chufes to follow in his account of thefe old 
times than Geofff}^ of Monmouth, which indeed 
is no great compliment to his author's veraciry, 
nor to his own judgment, as that GeoflVy is juftly 
reckoned the mofl fabulous of all the Britifh 
TOters. But this does not remove the difficulty: 
For even this Veremundas, if ever there was fuch 
a man, as being it is faid. Archdeacon of St. An- 
drews in the year 1076, eight hundred years and 
more after Donald and Viftor, is by far too young 
a voucher for an affair of fuch confequence. — 
Neither have we any certainty but Boccp's own 
word, for the contents of this hiftory of Vere- 
mundas : And the fufpicions which himfelf has 
raifed in people's minds of his inclination to in- 
vent, and to magnify what relates to his coun- 
try at the expence of truth, do not leave us at 
Kberty to truft his word implicitly, or believe him 
Co be alvi'ays a fair tranfcriber in things of any 

Us' mo- 
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J.ETTER momentt Had the wrirings of this Veremundus 
IL been flill remaining, people would have been able 
^rY>i^ to judge what value they were of : But excq^ 
David Chambers of Ormond, who was a Lor4 
pf Seflion in Q^ Mary's time, and fays he faw thk 
hiftory of Veremundus, we have never heard of 
its ever being feen by any other perfon : So that, 
after all this gentleman's teftimony, there is perhaps 
Crit. EUay jjQ^ fo great a miftake as Mr. Innes thinks, m 
what the learned Gordon of Straloch favs he heard 
Nich. Scot, when he was a young man at Aberdeen, " that 
Hift. Libr. « Boece had deftroyed the copies of all the au- 
*^' ' ** thors he made ufe of, to make his own hit 
*' tory the more valuable, and the only document 
♦* for all our antiquities." Nor is this all : For, 
allowing that Veremundus had faid all that Boece 
makes him fay on this head, it would feem that 
his account had not been much known or much 
regarded afterwards* For in the difpute about the 
crown between Bruce and Baliol, two hundred 
years and more after Veremundus, we find the 
barons of Scotland, in their inftruftions to their 
Commiflioners at Rome, attributing their original 
Scotichr. converfion to the relicks of St, Andrew. And 
w- 5u which is more to the purpofe, v»e find the then 
Pope Boniface VIII. who could not be ignorant 
of a tranfadion fo glorious to his See, and was 
not the man to have parted with it, if he had 
known it, in a formal Bull emitted by him on 
that difpute in 1299, putting the King of Eng- 
land in mind, " that the kingdom of Scotland 
** was acquired and converted to the ^unity of the 
^' Catholic faith by the venerable relicks of the 
.^ ** Apollle St. Andrew, not without the great gift, 
jpcci. Br/ *' of the fupreme Being.*' Which, by the by, 
^f*5. whatever credibility may be in it, or application 

of 
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<rf it to the Scots, did not happen, by the con* letter 
fentient teftimony of all that fpeak of it, till 150 II* 
years or lo after the era affigned to Donald and 
Vidor : And I only make ufe of it to (hew how little 
Donald's converfion was then known to, or taken 
nimce of by thofe who ought to have known it, 
and would have found it their intereft to have 
taken notice of it, if it had been to be noticed. 

If Fordun therefore, after all the travel he madia 
thro' the kingdom in fearch of intelligence, and 
with all the opportunities and abilities he had 
for difcoveries or this kind, could learn nothing 
of the firft Chriftian King, not fo much as his 
bare name, where had the valuable documents 
been l3ring hid, which Boece fays were fent to 
him from Icolmkill, and it feems had efcaDed the 
laborious Fordun ? Fordun indeed had lighted on 
fome verfes that fpoke of a Pope Viclor I. and of 
England's beginning to embrace the Catholic faith 
in lus time : And he had ingrafted the intelligence 
in the very fame terms into his hiftory, as it was 
ufual in thofe days to date any event that concern- 
ed religion from the years of the Popes. This 
was all the intelligence that was extant in For- 
dun's time, and though not made much ufe of by 
him, feems to have been all the foundation that 
Boece fought to build upon, and where, after all' 
that he could make out of the particular year and 
Pope, he was obliged to coin a King of his own to 
complete the fabric. For hitherto he had met 
with no fuch oame, not in any of the traditional 
genealogies of the old Shannachies ; not in For- 
dun's hiftory, which, tho' he had it in his pof- 
feffion, he never once mentions ; not in the hif- 
tory which he himfelf fays, B, Elphinfton wrote, 
and which he propofcs to follow, nor in the bre- 

viarv 
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LETTER viary of Aberdeen, drawn up and printed by t 

II. Bifliop's order in 1509 ; in none of all whicl 

v^^v^^ there a word of a King Donald, or any th: 

^** f &^' looking that way. And if fo, what becomes 

^' * '. ^* all the fubfequent plans that we meet with 

church affairs in Boece and his followers, fuch 

Boeth. hio. King Crathilinth's ejecting the Druids out 

B^^hift. Mann,* and planting chriftian clergy in th 

lib. 4* in; room, and the like ? And what ftrefs can be 1 

teg. 34. upon the accounts of church-government given 

in confequence of fuch an unfupported hypot 

fis by fome of our profeft hiftorians, that " 

*' thefe old times the Scots were inftrufted in 

*' faith by Priefts and Monks without Biftiops 

But of this more after\vards: Mean time, 

I am, &c. 
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Camd.Brit. * Boece takes Mann to hare been their feat, becaufe Tac 
in InliUis. had faid the Draids had rclided in Mona, which is not Ma 
but the Welch iflUnd of Anglefcy. 
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LETTER III. 

i 

Mijfionand Coming of Palladius A Paffage 

$f Prof per relating to i t > A nother of For^ 

dun both properly explained Story 

of the Expulflon and Refloration of the Scots 

lanfidered Probable Account of their Con^ 

verfton to Chrijlianity^ and of all that Palladius 
did among them. 

1 Have already obfcrved, that the converfion of letter 
K. Donald, which now makes fuch a figure in III. 
our ecclefiaftical annals, might have been allowed 
lo pafs in the lump, with many more of Boece*s 
hiftorical peculiarities, if it had not been fo flrange- 
Iv improved upon, and fwelled out to fuch a mon- 
Krouo fize, with deduftions and declamatory in- 
vedives from it. But when fuch a handle is made 
of a flory fo doubtful and ill founded, we are 
not to admit it blindly without fome fort of exa- 
mination. And indeed a very fuperficial exami- 
nation, fuch as I have given it, is fufficient to dif- 
cover the wxaknefs of its foundation, and to fatif- 
bf every impartial perfon what a tottering fubric 
it muft be that has no better ground to ftand 
upon. The hiftory of our firft forty Kings with 
K. Donald among them, as currei-tly rec^eived, 
ii the fource of a great pcu-t of that chmcur and 
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tETTER confufion which has infefted both our church ancr 
III. ftate in latter times : And tho' I fliall not fay that 
the firfl broachers of that hidory, either Fordua 
who threw out the hint, or Boece who enlarged 
upon it, had fuch a defign in view, (tho* it can- 
not be denied that Boece looks too much that 
way ;) yet there is reafon to fufpeft that Buchanan 
and his admirers have greedily embraced it, as 
fo very capable of anfwering their great purpoft 
of humbling Kings as- well as Bifhops : Nor can 
I help thinking that the elegance and fluency of 
Buchanan's Latin has contributed, and (till con- 
tributes more to the favourable reception of thefe 
unauthcnticated relations, than any ftrength 'or 
folidity that people would find in them, if it were 
not for that prejudice. So ready are we to be 
run away with by mere found ; and a well told 
tale fet oft' in flowing language ftiall catch ovu; 
efteem, and even fteal our afllint, without inquir- 
ing much either into the truth or fenfe of it. — 
Thus in the prefent cafe we are pleafed with the 
very found of fuch a long race of Kings as high 
up as Alexander the Great, and are fond to hear 
01 a church planted among us with fuch harmony 
and regularity in almoft the very earlieft times of 
chriftianity : And when we read all this in the 
well turned periods of a Buchanan, purged from 
the many apparent fabulofities of a Boece, which 
he had artfully taken care to retrench, we eaAly 
and unthinkingly fwallow all, without ever afldng 
for authorities, or troubling our heads with any 
ill-looking confequences. But I fliall not profe-; 
cute this confideration further at this time. I 
fhall have occafion to bring it in more properly af- 
terwards, and fliall now ftep forward to an era of 
fomcwhat more certainty, and which prcfcnts to us 

another 
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mother noticeable event in our ecclefiaftical an- L^TTEit 
nals ; And that is the coming of Palladius among Jfl^ 
lu in the year 430, to the fame purpofe and froni' 
the fame quarter with the namelefs perfons who 
are /aid* to have come two hundred and twenty 
fcFen years before. 

I call this an era of more certainty, as we have 
the ftrft accounts of it from a writer who lived at 
the time when, and in the place whence Palladius 
was fent : The paffage is well known in the Chro- 
nicon of Profper Aquitanus, where we read, that 
" Palladius being ordained by Pope Celcftine, is 
" fent the firii Bifhop to the Scots believing in 
** Chrift." This is ,a much made-of difcovery, 
and is ftill quoted by ecclefiaftical writers of every 
age and every nation. So there is not the leaft 
ground to doubt the authenticity of it, and if there 
had been but half as much evidence for the other 
ftory of Donald and Viftor, I (hould not have 
made the leaft objefltion to the authenticity of it* 
Yet with all this concurrence of authority for the 
miffion of Palladius, it is furprifing to fee what a 
handle has been made of it by fome, and what a 
duft has been raifed about it by others,^ Our 
own writers, Fordun, Major, Boece, Buchanan,. 
&c. endeavour to infer from Profper*s calling Pal- 
ladius the **/r/2" Bifhop, that before his time 
the Scottifh church was governed, and the affairs 
of religion among them managed without Biftiops. 
And It is well known how loudly the Prefbyte- 
rian party have triumphed lipon this inference, and 
do ftill attribute to Palladius the change of the 
old model, which they would make us believe was 
agreeable to their darling parity-fchcme, into the 
tvTanny, as they call it, of modern prelacy. But 
if thcfe gentlemen would look into things with 

F a 
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LFTTER a little more attention and lefs prejudice, t 
IIL might perhaps find caufe to be fonieAYhat kf& c 
v-^^v^^ fident in their allegations even from this favou 
occafion which Profper and his commentators j 
tflicr dc them. I (hall not infift on Archbiftiop Ufli< 
rb'"'6^* critical obfervation, that tho' in all the comn 
editions, of Profper*& chronicle the Primus E 
copus, firft Bilhop, is flill to be met with, yet in 
(Eiditijon he made ufe of, as publifhed by Duchc 
in his firft tomje of Fiench writers, it is only laid, ; 
Uflier quotes it fo, ** Palladius Epifcopus mittitu 
Palladius h fent a Bilhop. This indeed wo 
knock douTi the doughty argument at once, ; 
quite deftroy any ufe that might be made of it. ] 
1 Ihall take no advantage of this difcovery, nor I 
to avail mylclf, as might be done, of the two cc 
mon criticifms on the word " i^rV/?,** as if it mi 
fignify I . not the firft Bilhop whom the Scots i 
had, but the/ firft whom Pope Celeftine, or ; 
Pope had fent to them^ or 2. iu another fei 
the primary Bilhop, or Bilhop of the firft i 
Thefc interpretations, I fay, may be palled fi 
on the prefent occafion: And I Ihall admit 
expreflion in all its force, tho' I ftill deny the 
ference drawn from it. 

But before I go further, I muft ftop a litth 

• take notice of the partiality of fome people, wi 

they have a caufe to fer\^e: Fordun had fi 

Scotkhron ^^^^ " beforc the incoming of Palladius, the S( 

lib. iii. ' ** had for teachers of the faith, and minifters 

cap. 8. « the facraments, Prefbyters only, or Monks 

" lowing the rites of the primitive church.' 

Thefe are Fordun's words literally rendered, 

may well bear his meaning to have been, that 

Prefbyters or Monks, in their adminiftration of 

lacraments followed the primitive rites, wl 

wc 
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I rould fay nothing for or againft Epifcdpacy. But letter 
the common acceptation put upon them by the HI. 
parity-men, and which they fqueeze out of the ^<^^\^^^ 
ward *^onl ," and by inverting the connexion, is, 
f that it was in having only Prctbyters or Monks 
among them, that the Scots followed the rites of 
the primitive church. Now Fordun could not 
but know that the primitive church had Bifliops, 
and therefore a didinclion muft be found out to 
favt his credit, and reconcile him to the propofcd 
fcheme. Accordingly Mr. David Buchanan, who 
in Charles the Firft's time publiflied an edition in 
quarto of Knox's hiftory, with a preface .and in- 
terpolations, after quotmg Fordun, gives us this 
llriaare of his own ; " Mark the latter words, Picfacc, 
■* for according to this faying goes the judgment p* ^^• 
" of the beft divines who write the truth wilh- 
" nut any refpccl, whofe mind John Scmcca de- 
*• dareth thus, in gloffa dccrcti, In the firfl: pri- 
" mitive church the office of Bifliops and Priefts w:is 
** common to one and the other, and the names 
** common, but in the fccnnd primitive church 
** the names and the olSces began to be dif- 
** tinguifhed." Is it not furprifing to find a mim 
of this writer's principles complimenting the g!of- 
fcrs opon the decretals with the tide of '^ Jicff D> 
** vinesj* and appealing to that corrupt farrago 
in a debate about the primitive church ? When 
be could not but know v/hat a fourious collec- 
tion thefc decretals were, and how the two Popes, 
Innocent III. and his nephew Gregory IX. who 
aothorifed them, made ufe of them to invade the 
rights of the epiitop/.te, and level all fort of ec- 
deiiaftical diftinc'iion to the foot of the I^pal 
ilbnranc. But notwithftanding the application of 
this Popifh argument to ferve an anti-epifcopai 

F 2 CiLuJl\ 
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£ i-ETTER caufe, it ftill remains to be (hewn when that nio 
* III. diflindion between the two " primitives** 

and that there were Monks, (for both Fordu 
and Major clafs them with Prefbyters) in tb.^ 
church before Bifhops. Let the oppofers of Epii^ 
copacy try to folve either of thefe difficulties, and 
when they have, made the attempt, they will fi 
whether there be any ground for the infCTenc 
which their approved writers think they find i 
Fordun, from all that Profper fays about the com-- 
ing ofPalladius. 

And now that you may underlland this afiai 
the better, as far at leafl as it can be explainec 
from the various accounts we have" of this firfS^ 
Bifhop of the Scots, I muft . take a furvey of ano^ 
ther remarkable epocha of our old hiflory, whicb»- 
whatever be my own opinion of it, may afford ai»- 
explanation of the paffage in Profper, that oughc 
not to be rejeaed by thofe perfons whom I have 
now in my eye. I have already obferved that 
thofe of our hiftorians^ from whom the Prefbyte- 
rians draw the above mentioned conclufions, do 
all go in general, tho' with fome few particular 
variations, upon the plan of a long fucceffion of. 
kings for more than feven hundred years, from 
a Fergus fon of Ferchard to a Fergus fon of Erch : 
And becaufe they have feen in fome old fragments 
of records fomething like an infmuation that a 
Fergus MacErch makes a greater figure in hiftory 
than his old name-father, they have given us a 
diftinft account of a diffolution of the old monar« 
chy, and a reftoration of it after a traft of fome 
years by this fecond Fergus, which opens up a 
new fcene to us, and makes every thing clear and 
perfpicuous. Even Fordun the firfl of them, 
the* he owns he knew nothing particular or cer- 
tain 
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tain of thefe old times, yet is prccife enough about letter 
the diflblution of the monarchy by Maximum the HI. 
Roman Governor of Britain, and places it in the '^^^v^^ 
year 360 : Boece, in his confufed way, brings it Scotichron. 
doirato 379: Major fixes it to 353: And Bu.Jj'^"-^^^- 
chanan to 377. But they all agree in telling i ti. 
us, that the Kmg Eugenius was killed in battle ^^^^l\ 
with moll of his nobles, and a vaft number of cap.',.' 
the common people ; and that his brother Etho- ^uch. Hift. 
dius or Ethach with his fon Erch, and fuch of 
the people as efcaped, fled, fome to Ireland, fome 
to Norway and other places of fafety, from the 
fiiry of their vidorious enemies : That Erch's fon 
Fergus, when he came to man's eftate, gathered 
together all,,. his countrymen from the various; 
places of their difperfion, and once more refetlled 
them in their old country. This refloration For- scotichron. 
dun and Major place in 403, and Buchanan in *»b.m. c.i. 
404 : But Boece, to anfwcr his notion of Fergus Buch. i: ?. 
bdng at the taking of Rome by Alaric the Goth 
in 409, an4 bringing books from thence to lona, 
has it not fooner than 422. lam not as yet toBoct. i.n. 
enquire into the truth of all this, but to take it as 
I find it, and to argue from the fuppofition of the 
reality of it, about the true meaning of Profper in 
his account of the million of Palladius. We have 
fcen that this Fergus was born abroad, that by 
the oldeft accounts the exile lafted forty years, 
in which time the moft of the old refugees would 
be dead and gone, that the countries to which 
it is laid they fled, -whether Norway, Denmark or 
Ireland, were at that time heathen, confequently 
that at the time of their refloration there would 
be but little of church government, or of old 
clergy among them, whatever of that kind might 
have been in the kingdom before. So they would 

be 
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LETTER ^^ almoft a new people with fome little knowledge 
III. perhaps of Chriftianity,but no regular plan of facrcd 
miniftrations : In a word, for fome time at leaft af- 
ter their returil they would be in a confiifed, un- 
fettled way both as to church and (late. In which 
cafe, if Profper knew thefe things, as it is probable 
he might if they were to be known, was it not pro- 
per and quite confonant to faft, to call a Bifhop 
who was fent among fuch a people their " firft** 
Bifhop? Whether their forefathers before their 
expuMion had Bifhops or not, it muft be allowed 
they themfelves had none. The famed college 
that Boece fpeaks of in the Ifle of Mann would 
undergo the fame cataftrophe with the reft : And 
his ftory of the Monks of lona or Hy labours un- 
der fo many incongruities even upon his own 
fcheme, that no judicious perfon would chufe to 
lay any weight upon it. From all which I think 
there is no reafon to wreft this affair of Palladi- 
us fo much as has been done, nor do I fee what 
connexion there is between his being the firlt 
Bifliop of the reftored Scots, and the ftatc of 
church matters among the people of that name 
fo many years before. He was certainly the firft 
Bifliop defigned for this new fettlement, and Prof- 
per might very pertinently call him fo, without 
any refped either in intention or expreflion, to any 
model of church government that the progenitors 
of this people might have lived under. All this, 
I fay, may be argued upon the footing of our 
hiftorics as they Itand, and thofe who admit thefe 
hiftories, and draw conclufions of their own from 
them, cannot well refufe the force of this argu- 
mentation. But after all, I muft own I have no 
laith to give to the whole of this ftory, as it ftands^ 
^bout the total expulfion, and wonderful reftora^ 

tioa 
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tfofl of the Scots. There are fo many anachron- letter 
iims aad other contradictions in it, fuch a variety IIL 
of confiifed and jarring relations concerning it, v-^^y^</ 
that one cannot well tell what to make of it.— ^ 
Fordun, who firft fpeaks of it, fixes the expul- 
(ion to the year 360 : Tho* at that time, we are 
told by a cotemporary hiflorian of good credit, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, that the Scots and Pids 
were ravaging the Roman provinces in Britain, 
and filling the provincials with terror ; that in Ammiin. 
364 the Scots and Picks were continuing their 1. a6, 27. 
incurfions, and that the territories of the empire 
were not fufficiently fortified againft them till 368, 
when the general Theodofius, father to the firft 
Emperor of that name, drove them back beyond 
the Northern wall, and erefted all the countries 
between the two walls into a fifth province, by the 
Bsune of Valentia. This is Ammian's account, who 
lived at the time, and confequently is a more cre- 
dible narrator of Roman tranfadions than writers 
fo very much later as Fordun or Boece. Bu- 
chanan had feen this glaring miftake, of antedatr 
ing the expulfion by Maximus fo many years be- 
fore Maximus had any concern in the ifland, and 
therefore to make it coincide, as he thought, with 
Maximus's government, he brings it down to the 
year 377, and adopts, with fundry enlargements^ 
the lamentable defcription that Fordun and iioece 
had given of it before. This indeed fhews Bu- 
chanan to have been a nicer critic in chronolo- 
gical matters than the former two, but fays no- 
thing for his authority any more than theirs. For 
after this vear which Buchanan has fixt:d for their 
complete expulfion, we find from very old writers, 
fuch as the poet Claudiau, Gregory of Tours, 
Tiro, Profper, Ciidas and Bede, that the Scots in 

COUr 
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LETTER conjunflion with the Pifts were perpetually har- 
III. raffing the poor fubjeds of the Ropian provinces 
V'-^v^^ on both fides of the Southern wall, all the time 
^'^^- ^^""y indeed of their alledged exile, and till the very 
* date of what is called their reftoration, whether 
in 403 or 422. 1 need not take notice of the 
many inconfiftencies among our hiftorians about 
this reftoration, every one of them reprefenting 
it fo as to fuit their own plan, without affignihg 
their authorities, or giving any reafon for their 
feveral accounts. It is enough for my purpofe 
that we fee it plain, from the undoubted teftimony 
of reputable writers, that there were Scots in 
Britain all the time affigned to their being fcatter- 
ed thro* foreign countries by our modern hiftori- 
ans : So what fhall we think of all that they tell 
us, and tell us fo 'precifely too, of thefe times ? 
The only anfwer that can be given is, that later 
writers have had fome particular end to ferve, 
and the antients none. 

In reply to all this, it will be faid perhaps that the 
Scots fpoken of by Gildas, Bede, &c. as infefting 
the Roman provinces between the expulfion and 
reftoration, were not fettled inhabitants of Bri- 
tain, but marauders from Ireland, who came over 
now and then for plunder, and fneaked home again 
as faft as they could with their booty. And for this, 
I know, there is the fuffrage of very refpeftable 
writers, fuch as Archbifhop Ufher, Dr. Stillingfleet, 
and fundry others. But with all due deference to 
Primate Ufher, whofe unwearied hiftorical labours 
deferve admiration, I do not fee what folid rea- 
fons he has for this opinion, of which he feems 
to have been the author, and in ifrhich he has 
had fo many followers. Gildas, the moft antient 
Britifh wTiter we have, and who wrote about the 

year 
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year 530, had fard, that " when Maximus had lettert 

<( ufuiped the title of Emperor in 383, and was IIL 

^ killed at Aquileia in, 38 8, the Roman part of 

^' Britain being defUtute of Covemors, and ftript 

^ of all military prote£don^ was miferably ravage 

" cd for many years by two fierce tranfmarine 

^ nations, the Scots irom one point of the com-< 

^ pais, which he calls Circius, and the Pids from 

^ another, which he calls Aquilo." After him 

Bede, who finiflied his ecclefiaflical hiilory in 

731, repeats the fame account, and in the very 

fimc words :* Adding likewife, " We call thefe 

^ nations tranfmarine, not that they dwelt out of 

^ Britain, but becaufe they were feparated from 

" the country of the Britons, by two interjacent 

^ inths of the fea, of which one from the £a(t iea^ 

^ and the other from the Weft fea, break far into 

" the land of firitain, tho' they do not quite meet ; 

^ The £aft frith has in the middle of it the city 

^ Guidi : The Weft one has upon it the city Al- 

^ duid, which in their language lignifies the rock 

" of Cluyd, for it is befide the river of that 

" name." He had faid before^ " There is a great 

". frith of the fea which of old divided the Bri- 

^ tons from the Pids, and breaks far into the 

'^ kmd from the Weft, where there is a ftrong 

*' dty of the Britons to this day, called Alcluyd : 

* The Circias here, from which the Scots came, certainly 
figoifies the North-weft, as Mr. Goodull has clearly evinced by 
paamarical authorities, %o which may be added the confent of 
FofduD, who in his dercripcioo of the cardinal winds, ra3rs, ** the 
* iixood point or cardinal wiod is placed in the Wcf^ where 
** the fuD (ets at the aatunmal equinox, and is called Favonius, 
" who lias two collateral winds^ Circias towards the Norths 
** tad Zephyrus towards the South ;*' and again, ** FavoniuA 
** hasoD his right hand the wind Circiui or C'^cios, which. 
^ Qakes iaows «iBd haiL" 

G '' On 
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j.ETTER ** On the North fide of this frith, the Scots whei 
IIL " they came, fibi locum patriae fecerunt, fixe 
v-^'vx.^ ** their refidence,"J From all which it is eviden 
that the Scots who came from Circius into th 
Roman provinces, came out of one part ofBri 
tain into another, and were no more foreigner 
from another country, than the Pifts who cami 
from Aquilo, the North or North-eaft, and joine< 
with them in thefe inroads. 

It is true, the learned Primate Ufher furthei 

urges, and his copiers from him^ that where Gil 

^.j , das had faid, " Revertuntur impudentes graflato 

cap. 19. " res Hibemi domum, thefe impudent Irifh plim 

Bed. lib. i. ** dcrcrs rctum home," Bede expreffes it by *' Re 

cap. 14. « vertuntur Scoti domum, the Scgts retun 

** home," from which he pleads that Bede call 

thofe Scots whom Gildas had called Irifh, anc 

confequently that thefe Scots were the inhabi 

tants of Ireland. But this ftill feems to bo beg 

ging the queftion : For Bede*s variation nc 

more proves that the Scoti, Scots were inhabi 

tants of the ifland now called Ireland, than it doe 

that the Hiberni, whom the primate will have tc 

be Irifh, were the inhabitants of that part of Bri 

tain now called Scotland. And if there be anj 

ground for Mr. Goodal's notion of the lerne 01 

Hiberne of the antients being the part of Britair 

to the North or North-weft of the Northern wall 



% Thefe firtlis of Forth ind Clyde, as they are iiow cAlkd 
were called feas in the carelefs ftyle of thofe days, and even ai 
far down as the time of the Regiam Majeilatero, where we reac 
that the amerciaments of the Judiciary Court, ex parte boreal 
maris Scotisp, on the North fide of the Scottifh fea, were paid ii 
cattle, and thefe ultra mare Scotix, ficut in Laudonia et inter a 
quas de Forth et Tyne, on the other fide of the Scottifh fca, ai 

Or Mac* in Lothian and between the waters of Forth and Tyne, wcr< 

Kcr zic s pj^jj j^ money. 
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k u highly probable that Glldas meant the people lstter 
of thefe parts by Hibemi, who, he fays, came IL 
from Cirdus in conjundion with the Fids from t^^v>^ 
Aquilaf Mr. Innes has juftly argued againlt 
Aixrbbiuiop Uflier's opinion from the improbabi- 
lity of fuch fwarms of armed men every now 
and then crofling the rapid tides between Ireland 
and Britain in their currughs, or little boats 
as Gildas calls them, and returning back again 
every year, rather than (laying in Britain with 
dieir allies the Pids, who it is acknowledged, ^^.^ p^ 
had their refidence in Britain at that time. The p. Uq. 
learned Sir George M'kenzie, who was King's ad- 
vocate for Scotland in James the Seventh's time^ 
bad made the fame obfervation before, in his dif- 
pute with the Bifhop of St. Afaph upon this fub- 
jcd : And an Englim author, the Archdeacon of 
Carlifle, afterwards Bifliop of Londonderry, ap- 
proves of Sir George's argumentation as ftrong 
and convincing, and can7ing a great degree of sc %t. iiif*. 
light in it. Upon the whole therefore, I think Lii>r. c*Ki:u 
wc may warrantably conclude that, as upon the^*'^^* 
one band there is no good ground for fuppofmg 
an expulfion and refloration of the Scots, with 
our three famed hiftorians, Fordun, Boece, and 
Buchanan, fo upon the other hand there is equally 
as litde for imagining, with Archbifliop Uflier and 
liii retinue, that the Scots fpoken of at that time 
were not refidenters in Britain, but the proper ia- 
habitants of Ireland. 

t Parfaips Gildas means no more by his Hiberni graflatores 
hta pack of robbers that flolc out in winter, as it is well known 
(iK La!dQ word ** Hiberni" is applicable to winter as well as to 
IreUndyaod Mr. Goodall fays there is a different reading to be 
net within an old manufcript of Gildas piibhfhed by Gale, '< ie- 
** teitantur hiberoas domos," wliich I would render, ihcy rc> 
^ (0 tbdr winter homes. 

G 2 Yoll: 
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WTTER You will afk, what has all this to do with th 
IIL affair of Palladius i And I anfwer, a great dea 

^•yv^ A number of able writers^ but who fecm to b 
too enrious of any thing that looks like gloriov 
to the Scottifli nation, would be robbing on 
country of even the honour of Palladius. Th 
Jrifh claim his miffion to their ifland, which is nc 
much to be wondered at, confidering their natioi 
al character : Yea, their great primate tell* u 
** there are not wanting fome who think that th 
*• whole (lory of the old converfion under, or b 
•* Pope Vidor belongs to Ireland, which he faj 
*^ was the antient Scotland," and he quotes B< 
zius to that puipofe. But it is ftrange that tl 
Engliih fhould tall in with this piece of critic 
robbery, when it has no concern with any thir 
relative to their own antiquities, and at the fan 
time drives them into the unjuftifiable method ( 
wrefting texts, and even contradifting themfelvc 
Thus Mr- Collier in his ecclefiaftical hiftory, fpeal 
ing of Palladius, fays, •* he was confecrated I 
*' Pope Celeftine, and fent, as Profper informs u 

Ecrief.liiA. ** ad Scotos iu Chriftum credentes^ that is, 

b, i. p. io. cc ^|jg converted Scots in Ireland,'* when evei 
one knows there is not the leaft word of Irelai 
in Profper's text So in another place, he fa 
*' the time of the Scots firft fettling in this iflai 
^* is, by the learned Primate Ufher, fixed to tl 

p.^j. ^' "' " year of our Lord 503,'' and refers us to D 
Stillingfleet's reply to the counter-evidence offen 
by Sir George Mckenzie. And yet afterward 
fpeaking of the irruptions of the Danes into En 
land, be feems to have forgot this : For he faj 
'^ after the Romans had made tbemfelves maile 
*^ of Britain, the Scots and Pifts, tbo*, they ma< 
** frequent incurfions, yet it was only upon tl 
** more rxorthem and barren parts, qi the iflan 
^ " whei 
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* where, being once feated, they were quiet for LETtBR 
*^ a great while, and defifted from any further HI. 
** attempt : And as for the Saxons who came next 
^ open the country, ^they were nothing fo de- 
•^ ftmftive as the Danes.'* Here he plainly makes b. in. 
the feating, or fettling of the Scots in Britain prior p- »53« 
to the incoming of the Saxons, which is general- 
ly reckoned about the year 450, and confiderably 
k>efore the era he had formerly affigned to that 
Eettliiig. So much does the force of truth break 
out, when people have nothing immediately be- 
fore them to warp them from it. Now as to 
Palladius, it is agreed on all hands that he was 
fcnt to the believing Scots : And it is admitted, 
becaufe it cannot well be denied, that there were 
S^ots in Britain feventy years before his miflion. 
We have Ammian's teftimony for this, and from 
Ae account he gives of ' them, as having fuch a 
hand in oppofing the Roman power, and diftref- 
fing their provinces, it may be concluded they had 
bcai no contemptible people for many years. Nor 
is it very natural to fuppofe that fuch troublefome 
enemies would be ftill driving backward and for- 
irard acrofs the fea between Ireland and Britain, 
all that lone trad of time, out of hatred to the 
Romans, without ever attempting, or being able 
to obtain a footing on the fame continent with 
them, where they coxild with lefs danger and more 
fiiccefe annoy and harrafs them. And as for their 
being believers when Palladius was fent to them, 
flat may eafily be accounted for without going 
lb far back as Donald and Vi£tor, or having re- 
coorie to the Prefbytcrs and Monks, whom Bu- 
chanan and his admirers make fuch a pother about. 
The chriftian faith had no doubt come early into 
Britain^ tho* we cannot with clearnefs afcertain 

the 
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^TTT^^ the precife time or particular way. The zeal 
ir^ I *"^^ fervour of thefe firft ages, and I hope I may 
' fay, the efpecial direftion of a fuperintending pro- 
vidence, would produQe this. Who were the par- 
ticular perfons, or what were the particular means 
by which this happy work was firft begun, has 
not been clearly handed down to us. We have 
been told of Jofeph of Arimathea, of an Arifto- 
bolus, of Simon Zelotes, of St. Paul, yea even of 
St. Peter himfelf being in Britain, and tho* wc 
have not fufficient ground to give credit abfolute- 
ly to thefe relations, there has nothing as yet ap- 
peared to difprove them altogether. There cer- 
tainly were converfions in thefe early days, which 
the Bifhops of Rome had no hand in, and knew 
nothing of. The Apoftles themfelves and their 
immediate difciples would be very aftive in propa- 
gating the gofpel, and fulfilling the great com- 
miffion given them by their mafter. There has 
been an old current tradition that St. Thomas 
carried it as far as China : " Per D. Thomam evan- 
gelium Chrifti afcendit et volavit ad Sinas ; By 
St. Thomas the gofpel of Chrift alcended and 
" flew to the Chinefe.** May it not be thought 
that Britain would be as early enlightened, which 
was of eafier accefs, and to which a door had 
been opened, as if by a particular appointment of 
heaven, by Julius Ca:far, near one hundred years 
before? In general, it will be allowed that the 
progrefs of the Roman arms would pave a way for 
the fpreading of the gofpel far and near : The 
whole current of church-hiftory, and the corre- 
fpondence of fuch authentic accounts as we have, 
lead to this prefumption : and we may fafely 
enough fuppofe, that numbers of the facred cha- 
racter, Bifhops as well as others, would, out of 

a 
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a voluntary zeal, and without fear of danger in letter 
fuch a good caufe, take the opportunity of the m. 
marching of the Roman troops to the various 
parts cff this weftem world of ours, and mix them- 
felves even with fuch company, either openly or 
under difguife, for the accomplifliment of fuch a 
fiJutary purpofe. The Roman hiftories prcfent 
us with two likely enough opportunities of this 
kind. One is, when the Emperor Claudius came 
over in perfon to Britain, in whofe houfliold we 
have St. Paul's atteftation there were Saints : And 
again when Domitian fent over Julius Agricola, 
who (laid many years in the country, and failed 
round the whole iflmd with his fleet. At both 
which times it is fu;^pofable that there would be 
chriftians, and fome even of the clergy, along with 
thefc expeditions. Many of the Bifhops in thefe 
primitive times, and that there were Bifhops then 
cannot be queftioned, looked upon the whole world 
zSj in a larger fenfe, their charge, and thought 
themfelves called upon, as far as the necelTities of 
their own particular portions of the flock would 
permit, to employ their labours where and when 
they found it convenient, in enlarging the church, 
and publifliing the glad tidings of falvation. I do 
not infift upon the prevailing opinion adopted 
by fo many of our writers, that our ancertors owed 
their converfion to the difciples of St. John, be- 
caufe I do not think the argument, drawn from 
the diflference of rites in after times, conclufive 
enough to eftablifh fuch opinion. Yet I do not 
deny its being probable, that fome of them, when 
they faw their mafter perfecuted and banifhed by 
that favage tyrant Domitian, for which we have 
undoubted e%'idence, would difperfe themfelves dif- 
t-rcat ways, and part of them Hep over fo Britain 
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XETTER along With the Roman army : TTiough they wo 

lU. no doubt take fome time from their firft co 
^^y^%J over, to fpread themfelves, and carry their 

ftrations to the various comers of the illand wb» 
they could find inhabitants. 

Accordingly, about a hundred years after A 

cola*s time, we find Tertullian looking this w^ 

jwiMM,^^ when he fays, in enumerating the many naticr 

cap. ;. * where the gofpel had been preached, ** Brits 

norum loca Romanis inacceffa, Chrifto v 

fubdita, parts of Britain not reached to 2i 

the Romans, but fubjcd to Chrift." Aiiq 

fome time after Tertullian, lived the famoiv 

Origen, who gives the fame teftimony of chriftisu 

on>.Hom.nity being early carried into Britain. It is cer« 

ftfi^iflilc ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ before the council of Nice there 
' was a church in Britain, and a church too, regu- 
larly fettled under, and governed, accorcUng to 
the ancient and primitive inftitutipn, by Bifhops. 
For, in a fynod held at Aries under Conftantinc 
abpiitthe Donatift fchifm in 314, there afliiled 
three Britifh Bifhops, Eborius of York, Reftitu- 
tus of London, and Adelphius of a third place^ 
fuppofed to be Colchefter, and along with them 
a rrefbyter called Saccrdos, and Arminius a Dea« 
con. In the following councils of Nice, Sardics 

cap. 8. and Rimini, there were Bifhops from Britain, su 
the ecclefiaflical writers of thefe times do all tef 
tiiy. Now when we confider how ready th< 
Bifhops of thefe early ages were to diffufe the 
chriflian faith thro' the neighbouring nations b) 
every poflible means of accefs, and when, alon^ 
with this confideration, we find that the people tc 
the north of the Roman provinces in Britain, bj 
whatever names they were then called, whethei 
Scots, or Pids, or Caledonians, had frequent cor 

re 
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ft^Jondence offome kind or other with the Ro-letteii 

tuan fubjefts, we may hence infer with great pro- HI. 
bability, that fome degree of acquaintance would v^^v>^ 
he formed with the chriftian faith among thefe 
^lorthem tribes ? It needs not be objefted that the 
ciorrefpondence I plead from was an hoftile one : 
Jbr even enemies will fometimes have friendly 
commerce with one another : And the calaipitous 
iotercourfes of war have oft been the means of 

conveying the knowledge of the truth. It wa$ 
a captive girl from Ifrael that brought the Syrian 

General Naaman to the knowledge of the true 
God : And the converfion of the Iberians, a nu- 
merous people between the Pont-Euxine and the 
Cafpian fea, was owing to a chriftian woman whom 
they had taken prifoner in fome of their incur- 
fions into the lands of the empire. Might not the pienr. hid. 
common chance of captives between the chriftian ^.^cicf. Ut. 
Bntains and their northern enemies operate to **' " ^^* 
the fame eflfed ? I fee nothing to hinder why it 
migfat not. Indeed we have two inftances in fa£t 
which afford fome fhadow of proof for fuch ^ 
fuppofition. One is of the old heretic Pelagiiw, 
«rho made a figure in the world a good many 
years before we hear of Palladius, and is by uni- 
ver&l confent of writers called a Briton : Which 
fixes the place of his nativity in this ifland, and 
gives room to make a Scotfman of him, on the 
authority of his cotemporary St. Jerom, who fre- 
quently calls him Scotus, and in one place parti- 
cularly adds *' de Btitannorum vicinia, from the 
** neighbourhood of the Britons.*' Here then Dr Mtck. 
is one believer among the Scot^, and a notable *^"*>ifcs, 
one too both for morals . and learning, except in ""^^ '* 
that one article in which he gr<rfsly erred. The 
other inftance is of the ftill more famous S. Pa- 
li trick. 
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LETTER trick, the Apoftle as he is called, of Irelan 
nii whom, becaufe all the .writers of his life fay 
was born in Britain, Camden will have to 
a Welchman, tho' even Archbifhop Uflier prov 
frcMn undoubted teftimony that he was born ne 
De t^rim. Alcluid^ now Dunbartou. Only the primate >u 
"P*7* not allow him to have been a ocotfman, becaw 
on hi« plan the Scots had not only at that um 
no poffeffion of that part of the country, bu€ ^>i- 
were not then in any part of Britain at all. E 
I have fliewn already that, whatever truth th* 
may be in the firft part of the Primate's negativ 
there certainly were Scots in the neighbourhd 
of Dunbarton about the year 370, when Patri: 
was bom, fmce th^ Roman hiftorians of thefe tins 
fpeak of the Scots as then harafling the Ron^ 
provinces^ and coming over the northern Ma 
for that purpofe^ It appears therefore that ■ 
trick was born^ if not among the Scots, yet in ths 
. next neighbourhood, and, as we might fay, 
their very door. His grandfather Politus wa^ 
\e(byter, his father Calphurnius a Deacon, ai 
is mother Conchefla either filler or niece to tl 
celebrated Sti Martin of Tours. From whic 
chriflian connexions I think it may reafonably I 
inferred, that the Scots being in fuch a chriili^ 
yidnky would j notwithftanding of their hofti 
incurfions, and even by the means of thefe vei 
inroads, have the opportunity, and probably migh 
fome of them at leaft, embrace it, of becoming a 
quainted with that ^th, to which they were a 
terwards fo famous for their attachment. So mva 
you fee is to be faid for the hiflorical chara& 
ffiven of them, that there were ** credentes,. belie 
** ers" among them when Pfilladius was fent 
them* 
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Indeed I needed not have been at the pains of letter 
^ this deduction, but might have refted the HI. 
^ole of the quedion about Profper*s teftimony 
^them on St. Paul's reafoning, Romans x. 14. 
^jHow fliall they believe on him of whom they 
•* have not heard ? And how fliall they hbar with- 
** put a preacher ? And how (hall they preach ex- 
•* ccpt they be fent ?'* Now there were believing 
Scots before Palladius: Confequently thefe be* 
Severs had heard of Chrift. Chrift had been 
preached to them, and preachers had been fenn 
By whom fent we cannot fpecily : The Apoftle's 
reafoning does not require it. Certainly by fuch 
IS had power and authority devolved from the 
original Sender. And if we are to look towards 
I human million, which, after the Apoftolic times, 
iras the ordinary, if not the only method of con- 
re]rance, where fliall we find a readier or more 
fikely fource of miflion than from the neighbour- 
ing churches of the Roman part of Britain and 
tbor refpeftive Bifliops, an Eborius of York for 
inftance who was next to them, and may be 
thought to have had as eafy a communication 
vith them as with Aries in France. Yet this 
does not prove, nor even oblige us to fuppofe, 
that the Scots all' this time had a regular organi- 
Eied church among them, or a fettled government 
Mier by BiOiops or Preibyters. Prqiper's words 
ialj^ no fuch thing : ^^ Ad Scotos credentes in 
* ChrUhim" may fignify " to fuch of the Scots 
»• as believed in Chrift:,*' not that vA\ the Scots 
icre believers : So then all the fine things iaid on 
ibis /ubied by Boece, and hinted at by Buchanan, 
R iaid wholly without book ; and the poilerior 
mprcvements of latter times are no better than 
9 xqany airy fabrics w^hout any folid fcunda^d 

H ^ tioiK 
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LETTER tion, Palladius is exprefsly faid to have been 
III. to the believing Scots : A cotemporary wr 




lays fo, and that writer calls him " primus E- — 
" copus/' the firft Bifliop. Here is a a 
uncontefled faft: Let ns therefore take 
. partial view of it, and upon comparing the 
ous accounts we have concerning it, we fhall 
there is not fo much to be made of it as fc 
people imagine. Profper fays, he was fent by 
^Celeftine, and the friends of the Pope may 
fome ftrefs upon this : But we are not told 
title the Pope had to fend him, and we are 
ignorant how ready the Popes even then wen 
be meddling in matterg where, upon primil 
principles, they had no immediate concern, 
contention between Celeftine's three predecei 
and the African Bifhops, of whom the great ^ 
Auguftine was one, about the exercife of chur^ 
difcipline upon fome of their own members,.!^ a 
proof of thi^s. And tho' we give Profper credit 
for the faft in general, yet ve kno\y that tie 
man was fully as much attached to the Pope^s 
honour as was confiftent with truth and candour. 
We have an inftance of this in the affair of the 
,two Gallican Biihops, Germanus of Auxenre and 
Lupus of Troyes, coming over to recover the 
Britifli churches from the infeftion of the Pe- 
lagian errors. Profper attributes this entirely to 
Chrofi. ad Celeftinc, and fays, " Pope Celeftine fends the 
MD. 429- « Bifliop Germanus, tjicefua^ in his own ftead^ 
*' and driving out the Heretics, reduces the Brl- 
" tons to the Catholic ftdth.** But another co- 
temporary writer, Conftantius a Prefbyter of Ly- 
Bfd. lib. i. ons, who is followed by Bede and many others, 
«p. »7. fays it was owing to the application of the Britifli 
,Bi£hops themfelves to the Biihops of Gaul, who 
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•in a fynod held for the purpofe, deputed Ger- letter 
manus and Lupus for that work. And this dif- III* 
ference of accounts appeared fo material to the v^^^v^ 
annaiift Baronius, that, to reconcile them, he 
TO obliged to fuppofc *' that either the Pope 
" might have before hand devolved his powa: 
** of legation on the Galilean fynod, or given 
^ his approbation afterwards to the delegates 
^ whom the fynod employed." It is not un- ]^*'*^"' ^ 
licly that Profper might have been as favour- p.'53i/ 
able, I Ihall not fay, partial in this other cafe of 
Palladius. And if fo, the Pope would have no 
more glory by the one than by the other. For the 
tnith is, Profper could not be intimately ac-> 
4}uainted with the particular (ituation or progrefs 
of chriftianity among the Scots at that time.— 
He might have heard that there were fuch a 
people, and in Britain too, from the accounts 
vhich the Roman troops would bring over of 
their haraffing the provinces there: And fome 
diftant hints might have been given him, that 
there was fomething like chriftianity among them. 
But what form of church-governrhent was or 
could be among a people fo rough and unciviliz- 
ed as the Scots then would appear to a Roman 
eye, he could not diftinfitly know : So that he 
might naturally fuppofe that any Biihop, who 
would venture among them, either by a miiTion 
fom the Pope or by any other deputation, would • 
be the firft of that chara&er, whom fuch an un- 
trained and unfettled fed of chriftians had been 
£ivoured with. ' Ldo not mean that this was^ac- . . 
taally the cafe, or that the Scots at this era were""" " 
•iieaJly fo wild and irreguiar either as to church 
or ftate : But. only, that, from the tmfavourable 
idea which the. Romans would have of them a$ 

re- 
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LihTER rq)rerented by the difmal complaints of the pc 
ni, Britons, Profper might, confiftently enough w 
all that he could hear about them, look up 
them in no better light, and confequentiy mi{ 
write of Pailadius and them in the lame \i 
he does. 

But, tQ pafs over thefe things as conje&ir 
though not improbable, it remains to be aik< 
what this Pailadius did among the Scots when 
came ? This is the main queflion, and' Prof| 
fays nothing about it. ft is from our own Y 
torians that we have any anfwer to it, and tfa 

fiiT^la^T''^^ all full upon it. Fordun tells us that Pal 

3/ * ' dius came into Scotland in the eleventh year 
King Eugenius, " cum magna cleri comitiva,*' wi 
a great company of clergy, and that the King ga 

i.ib. u. him a habitation at Fordun in the Mams. Jo! 

"^' ^' Major fays, " Pope C^eftine confecrates Palladi 
a Bifhop, and fends him to Scotland : For t 
Scots had. been inflruded in the faith by Prie 
and Monks, without Biihops: Paliadius c 
dains Senranus a Bifhop, and fends him to t 

»^th^.Hif..i« Orkneys," &c. Boece fays, " he ordained S( 

" vanus a Bifliop, and fent him to the Orknej 

** and Ukewife made Tervanus, whom he h 

•'^ baptized when a child, Archbifhop of the Pi£ 

** being in all thefe good office^ fupported by t 

•** piety and liberality of K. Dongard, who h 

Hift, iib.Hi. V fucceeded Eugenius." Pplydore Virgil, an En 

lifli writer of t&t ,age, brings him down to t 

time of Conftantine^ who. fucceeded Dongax 

which is full thirty. years from his coming ov( 

Lib^V^^* 'Buchanan fays, " Pailadius jvas fent by Pope C 

K.ia? "* ^ leftine to root oiit the remainders of the Pe 

*^ gian iMttfy, *tinder whofe mftitmion a great nr 

^^ ny xmeaccameUdbe &mou$ for learning andh 
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•* lineft of life, the chief of whom" (he fays, con- letter 
trary to both chronology and faft) " were Patri- HI- 
" dus, Servanui, Ninianus, Kentigemus : This ^^-''^v**^ 
<* Falladius is believed to have been the firft \vho 
** made Biihops in Scotland : For before that 
^ time," &c. His namefake David Buchanan en- 
larges, in conformity to his own principles, upon ^^^ * 
all this, and adds^ ^^ that when Palladius had p. is* 29. 
** with fmall difficulty affifted the orthodox to 
** diiabufe thofe who had been carried away by 
" Pqlagianifm, he in a (hort time by fubtile in- 
" finuations gained fo far on the well-meaning 
** Scots, that they confented to take new go* 
" vcniours of their church, who were to haye 
•* a degree and pre-eminence above their brethren, 
** viz. the Prelate Biihops." And a little af- 
tcr he fays further, *' Palladius having brought 
f* Hierarchie into the church of Scotland, takes 
** to his next care to provide for the mainten* 
" ance of this new degree and order, which was 
" obtained without great difficulty of both Prince 
" and people, under pretext of piety, but with 
" bad fuccefs, as by the wofull experience of 
" following times we have found." From thefe 
Sefcriptions, each of them improving upon, and 
fwelling out what had gone before, we are led to 
believe that Palladius had entirely altered the old 
confUtution, and had continued fo long among 
the Scots as to have had full time to fettle every 
thing on a regular and well digefted plan. On 
the other hand there are hiftorians, and thefe too 
of no mean figure either for antiquity or credit, 
whom Archbifhop Uflier produces as differing Jf^*' ^ 
Widely from all this : Nennius, for initance, Mat- cap. 15, 16. 
thew Florilegus, Probus Hibemus, Jocelin, and 
&e writer of St. Patrick's life in the Inlh Ian- 
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LlfeTtER ffuage, &c. who all agree as to the Ihort time a 

in. Imallfuccefs of Palladiu$* labours. To thefe m 

^Oj^ be added the continuator of Fordun's hifto: 

Ub. vii[' who fays that " on the death of Palladius wh( 

cap 4. *' Pope Celeftine had fent to the Scots, Patri 

" is ordained Bifhop and fent to the Irilh :" A 

, im, Ecci. the French hiftorian Fleury, who on the author 

j*Vj* ' of Bolandus fays, '^ Pope Celeftine having be 

*' acquainted with the death of Palladius whc 

^' he had fent into Scotland, appointed St. Patri 

** in his room, whom he ordained Bifhop and fe 

*' to preach the faith in Ireland/' Thefe accoui 

fpeak in a quite different ftrain from thofe quot 

above : Y^t they feem for the moft part to agi 

in one thing about Palladius, that he died amo 

the Pids : Boece mentions the place, and calls 

1 Fordun in the Mems : And tho* the hiftori 

Fordun fays that the King of the Scots gave tl 

place to Palladius, it is certain from concurrc 

authorities that the part of the country now c 

kd Mems did at that time belong to the Pi^ 

Yet that Palladius had fome particular conn( 

tion there, either by refidence or death, appej 

from the Pady-fair (Palladii feria) kept up in tl 

neighbourhood to this day. Now what can ' 

fairly and on folid grounds make of all this ? ^ 

thingi I think, from which to draw any jufl : 

gument, or upon which . to raife any well-co: 

paSed flrufture, cither of Papal fupremacy 

Prefbyterian parity: But only in general tl 

about that time there was a Bifhop Palladi 

fomewhere, in what is now called Scotland, a 

that his labours had not been of fo long cor 

nuance, nor attended with fo much fuccefs 

Puch.hjft. the good man himfelf, (fanftiffimus homo, as ev 

^L 80*" Buchanan calls him) would have wifhed, a 

af 
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after ages have without much inquiry beiievecL i-etter 
I would not propofcy by all this, to derogate from UL 
the refpeft due to old traditions : But i would 
have fttch traditions to be, if not well fupported^ 
at leaft uniform and well tonne<^ed, in a word, 
confillent with one another : And when in a 
number of traditions on the fame fubjed, we find 
differences, and even contradidions in material 
points, the mind, if not warped by prejudice, will 
only affent to fuch parts as they all agr^ in and 
convey down to us : Which is exaaly the cafe 
before us, and is indeed all I intend by wh^t I 
hilt bid about P^dladius. There is no more au- 
thority for the one clafs of accounts concerpjing 
him, than for the other: But they ^ all agree 
that there was fuch a man in this country, that 
he bore the character of a Bi(hop, and that he 
died among the Pids. And this, I (till think, is 
the utmoft length we can go, with any fure 

Sound to ^o upon, in our inquiries about 
m. 

I am yours, &c. 



T,ET. 
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LETTER IV. 

Account of the Pi6ls^ among whom Palladius dUi 
j pivijion of their Country into a Souther 

and Northern Dijirid Chriftianity intrc 

duccd into the former by Ninian— — /«/^ the lot 
4er by Columba— j— ^j^^rf orfucceeded by Sa 
vanus, Kendgern, and others. 



I 



Have mentioned in my laft letter, that I fc 
no fufficient ground for affigning the miffioi 
of Palladius to what is now called Ireland, afte 
all the pains that Archbifhop Ufher has taken t< 
deprive our country of him. Neither do I & 
Crit. EiTay ^^ ^^^^ another opinion of his, adopted aftei 
p. 689 694. wards by the inquifitive Mr. Innes, that even Fei 
gus MacErch (or to fpeak in common ftyle, Fei 
gus 11.) of whofe exiftence and reign, there is nc 
the leail doubt, was not heard of in Britain, ti: 
about a hundred years after the era ailigned t 
him by our hiftorians. In fupport of this opin* 
on, the primate produces fome Irifh legends, an 
JMr. Innes argues on the improbability of thrc 
fucceflive generations taking up the fpace of on 
hundred and eighty fix years, the time betwee 
the death of Fergus, which is fuppofed to hav 
been in 4i9> and that of Aidan^ his great granc 

for 
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ibn, vbicb we are certain was In 605. This, he letter. 
hjSj is againft the received rule of allowing three IV. 
generations to every hundred years, and contrary 
to what commonly happens in the lives of Kings. 
Yet our Scottiih annals afford an inftance afters 
wards, not far fhort, of what A^Ir. Innes objects 
to:* And he feems to have overlooked a difScuU 
tjj which embaraifes his calculation, as much as 
he thinks the long lives do the old one. For ac- 
cording to the Infli chronicles, to which he re- 
fatj Fergus fon of Erch reigned three years, Don- 
fon of Fergus five years, Congald Yon of 
■d twenty four years ; fo that this laft be- 
gan his reign in 511 ; when by the conftitution, 
which did not then admit a minor to the throne, 
he muft have been at leaft twenty one years of 
age, and confequently born, at or before the 
year 490. Now we are told in the legends 
quoted by Ufher, that about this time Fergus 
was " adolefcens," a young man, tlie youngefl 
indeed of twelve brethren, who wanted to tura 
him out of his fhare of their paternal heritage: 
IVhich does not well agree with his being then 
a grand&ther, as this curtailing fcheme reprefents 
hm. So little certainty or corrednefs is there 
to be found in thefe old accounts, when they 
come to be too particular, and to give too mi-> 
finte a detail of men and things. And I men* 
lioQ this, only to (hew how little cleamefs is ta 

* King Duncan was murdered by MacBeth in 1040. Hty 
faiMakolm Canoiore died in 1093. David I. Malcolm's foa 
&dia 1153 : And William, David's grandfon (who in reipc6fc 
cf age might have been David's foo) died in 1214. So 
te hae we have a hundred and (eventy four years for three 
faooefionsy which is not much {bort bf the contended diibncQ 
^EtvccQ Fergus and Aidon. 

I 2 be 
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LriTER be looked for in the accounts of our chuf cb go^ 
IV. Temmenty \dien our dvil hiftory is invohred ill 
v.^v>i^ fuch a cloud of obfcurity. 

I admit, and I think from fufEcient audiority^ 
that Palladius was in this country st a time 
when the people caUed Scots had a King reiga< 
ing over them, and that he was clothed with, and 
empowered to ad in the Epifcopal charafier 3 
But how long he flayed here, or what placet he 
aded in, and what regulations or fettlemcnti he 
made, we have no certain information* Fraat 
bis being fent to the believing Scots we ai^ not 
to infer that his labours were confined tb then ; 
and his dying at Fordun in the very heart aknoft 
of the then Pidifli kingdom is a prefumptiooi it 
leaft that he had fome connedion with, and rebv^ 
tion to that people. Indeed this feenis to bt 
hinted at in another book of Profper's^ where 
Crntra Col- fp^king of Ccleftine's zeal againft thePetagiant 
iat«/rcm Jn Britain, he fays " having ordained a Bi(hop 
<^P'^' u f^j. ^|j^ Scots, viiiile he labours to pfeierve 
^^ the Roman (part of the iiland) c^lhodox, b0 
** likewife made the barbarian (part of it) chrfc. 
*^ flian." This is one of thofe pafTages which 
Archbifliop Ufher would fain lay hold of> to carry 
Palladius over to Ireland, becaufe of the antidke&l 
between the " Romanam et barbarara inikilam^'' 
which he would render the Roman and barfaaiv< 
an ifland. But both grammar and fad juftify my 
way of -rendering it : For none of the Roman 
writers ever called the whole ifland Romas, or 
if at any time they feem to do fo, it is wiA re- 
fped to thofe over-fea nations, fpoken of by Gil- 
das and Bede, beyond the fnths, which were in 
thofe days called fcSs, and made the Norfhemr 
parts be often called another iflaud. Now upon- 

this 
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fbis interpretation of the ^^ barbarous iiland," in LExm. 
PtoTper^ being that part of Britain not fubjed to IV. 
the Romans, I think it &irly follows that the ' 
Kds ought to be included in this defcription^ as 
it is certain that in Profper's time, and both be* 
bn and after him, the Pi^ were as formidable 
to| and as well known by the Romans as the 
fioots were. 

This confideration, joined to the bed atteiled 
put of Palladius' hiitory, that he died and was 
bwied among the Pids, opens up to us another 
icene which has not as yet been looked at, but 
irtiich from the nature and deiign of this prefent 
£tqutfition, we fhali find of equai importance and 
coacem to us : And that is to take a view of 
tile time and maimer of introducing the chriftian 
%Hth among that other ancient people of the 
Northern parts of Britain, fo much and fo lon^ 
4iftingui(hed both in the Roman and Scotti(h an- 
lab by the name of Fiils. I have often wonder^ 
cd that their converfion fliould have been fo 
fide taken notice of, and that even chriftian 
vriters have been fo filent about them, as if 
diey had been a defpicable race with w^hom 
die prefent inhabitants of Scotland had no man- 
ner of concern, or had reafon to be aihamed of 
tbem : And I caxmot help thinking that this ne- 
gleft is in a great meafure the caufe of much of 
dttt oonfufion and inaccuracy to be met with 
in our ecdefiaftical antiquities. We are fo taken 
up with^ and fo fond of the title of Scots, which 
indeed hat been now long and univerfally known, 
diat we feldom think of any other people having 
ever been in this country: And when at any 
ftme^or by any tradition we hear of this or that 
famous man preaching the gofpel^ and jdantin^ 

the 
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LETTER the church in thefe Northern parts, we tal 
IV. the glory of all this to the Scots, and fay, tb$ 
to and fo was done in Scotland. This might pal 
well enough upon the main, and among the mot 
titude, but it is not fatisfying to the impartial ia 
quirer, nor agreeable to the rules of hiftorical 
nicety. I know it has been faid, that the ScoO 
now-a-days have no bufinefs with thefe old Pifii 
who were all deftroyed and rooted out, man 
woman, and child of them, more than nine hund 
red years ago, by our brave and victorious Khu 
Kenneth. Yet, if it were fo, it would ftill be i 
matter of curiofity, if not of neceffity, to afk if 
and when, and how thefe Pids, once a poweifb 
and exteniive nation, got any knowledge of dn 
truth, or had any veftiges of a chriilian churd 
among them. It will be objected, that there ar 
no records of thefe people remaining : Becaul 
if ever there were any fuch, they were all loft am 
fwallowed up in the common de(tru£Hon. It i 
to be lamented indeed, that we have fo few ai 
thentic and conneded accounts of thefe old inh« 
bitants of North-Britain, not of the Pifts onh 
but even of the Scots alfo. The cafualties < 
time, and the ravages of war have been equal) 
injurious to both nations, and the Scottifh ant 
jquities have fuffered as much in proportion froi 
the devaftations of Edward Longfhanks, as tt 
Piftifh could have done from the conqueft i 
Kenneth Macalpin. The defeft of evidence theri 
fore needs be no objedion againft an inquiry ii 
to the ftate of Pidilh chriftianity : And the n< 
tion of the univerfal deftruftion of their natioi 
which prevailed a. while, is now juftly explode 
and given up. Probability and feft are bot 
agaiiUt iu The Sqpttiih lUng Kenneth was, b 

h 
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la$ grandmother, the true heir of the Piftilh letter 
kingdom : And tho' in profecution of that lady's TV. 
T^ty which was begun by, and &tal to his fa- C^V^ 
tber Alpin, Kenneth was obliged to ufe force a- 
ffonA the intermediate ufurpers and their parti-^ 
ans, which could not but be produdive of much 
Uoodflied on both fides, yet it is not to be 
dKmght that, after his laft decifive vidory, he 
either did or would extirpate the remains of a. 
people whom he had all along claimed as his 
jtoper and liege fubje£ls : Efpecially when we 
confider the folly of defolating fuch a vaft part 
of his d<Hninions as the Pi£Hfh territories -certain- 
ly were, and the impoflibility, for a long time at 
ieaft, of peopling that large country out of his 
own old kingdom, which, as Robert Bruce told jo. Maj. 
Us army, in his fpeech to them before the battle *^*^* *^**- '• 
of Bannockbum, was fcarcely the third part of 
trhat is now called Scotland, In confirmation 
of which, and further to confute the flrange 
fancy of a total maflacre of fuch a numerous 
people, we find in fed that Kenneth himfelf and ^^ p^ 
fane of his fucceflbi"S are, by feveral old writers, cap. 
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prbr to Fordun, called Kings of the Pids. From Crit. faV^j 
ihcfe and other undoubted documents, it may^***^^' 
irarrantably be inferred that the prefent inhabi- 
tants of Scotland, which in procefs of time came 
G) be the known name of the united kingdoms, 
are as much the offspring and race of the Pids 
ai of the Scots : Confequently, that we are as 
much intereited in the concerns of the Pids both 
m church and ilate, as we are with the Scots, 
and equally entitled to take a view, as diftindly 
as we can with the few helps we have, of the 
coelefiaftical antiquities of both. We all lay claim, 
sUkI we think jufUy too, th^' from different mo- 

tives. 
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LETTER tires, to Palladius, becaufe it is laid he vns fcnt 
^ • to the believing Scots, and every party amon^ 

^^^^'^^^^ us agrees in calling him the firft Scottifh Bifhop : 
Yet we have a cloud of concurring authoritln 
that this firft Bifhop of the Scots died and wz$ 
buried *' in terra Piftorum,** among the Pi£b-^» 
Is there not fomething here, fufficient to raife our 
curiofity, and to put us upon inquiring how this 
had come about ? It is not fsdd he was martyred 
among them, which would not have been onutted 
if the cafe had been fo : And therefore it may 
be fuppofed they were friendly to him, and had 
heard of chridianity either from him or firora 
fome one or other before him. 

Indeed Buchanan, upon what authority I knov 
not, would make us believe that the FiSks wer^ 
chriftians at the time of the expulfion of the Scots^ 
and complains much of them for their cruelty 
to the then Scottifh Priefts and Monks, at the 
fame time that they thegifelves were " public^ 

Bach. hift. ^^ chriftianis inftitutis imbuti," that is, made 

K .30^" public profeffion of the chriftian rites. But Bede^ 

an older writer by more than eight hundred years^ 

attributes the converfion of the Pids to a Niniat 

y or Ninianus, whom our vulgar language calls St^ 

Bed.Ub. ill. Ringan. For he fays " The Southern Pids, who 
*' dwell on the South fide of the mountains^ 
** leaving the errors of idolatry, had embraced 
** the true faith by the preaching of Bifhop 
*' Nynias, a reverend and holy man of the na»» 
** tion of the Britons, who had been regularly 
*^ inftrufted in the myfteries of religion at 'Kome^ 
and 5xed his Epifcopal feat at a place in the 
province of the Bernicians called *' Candida Ca^ 
" /Qy* becaufe he built there a church of white 
" ftone, contrary to the cuflom of the Britons.*' 

For- 



ce 
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F6rdun fpecifites his being coeval with iSt, Martin lftter 
of Tours who died in 40 1 , and fays, he preached IV. 
to the nations *' ultra fretum Scoticum/' which 



in Fordun's fenfe who lived at St. Andrews, ^*|,^,**''' 
means South of the Frith of Forth. Boece calls cap. 9. 
him the renowned Dodor of the Scots, PiSs, 
and Britons : Tho* John Major, who was co-tem- bo««*]; 
jfomy with Boece, doubts of his having taught 
the Scots, from the coiled which ufed to be read 
in the office for him, and begins thus, " God who 
•* by the dodrine of the holy Bifhop and Corrfef- 
•* for Ninian didft teach the nations of the Pids 
•• and Britons,'* without mentioning the Scots. Maj. lib.ii- 
The general voice of hiftory calls him the Apollle ^^^' ^ 
of the Fids, and it is commonly thought he died 
about the year 430, when Palladius catone over^ 
fho% as I hinted before, Buchanan out of his own 
head makes him one of Palladius' fcholars, no 
doubt to put the better face upon the then fa- 
tourite notion of Palladius being the Rrft who 
ftade Bifliops in Scotland. It is not material to 
inquire where thefe Southern Fids dwelt, as it is 
enough for my prefent purpofe that they had a 
Biihop Ninian among them. Yet we may take 
a look at this queftion too. Fordun fays, they 
dwelt to the South of the Scottifh Frith : And Ra- 
BuljAus in his Polychronicon tells us more par* 
ricularly, *' That they dwelt in that yzn of the 
•• iiland which, extending from the Roman wall 
^ to the Scoctifli fea, contained in it Galloway 
« and Lothian.'' But Archbifliop Ufher will not l^lY^l'^l 
allow this, and confines them to the countries be-> 
tween the Forth and the Grampian hills, where 
the writer of St. Ninian*s life fays, " He ordained 
•* ftelbyters, confecrated Bifhops, divided the land 
^ ipto diocefes, and having fettled all in the fai;h, 

k " re* 
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LETTER " renirned to his own fee." The Primate feemi 
IV. to have no other reafon for removing thefe FiGt 
^O'T^ to the North of the Forth, than becaufe, as Jn 
cap ij. thinks, that Southern traft having been reducec 
into a Roman province by the name of Valentiaj 
^vas in Ninian's time pofTefled by the Britons, 
and in I ede's time by the Northumbrian Angles. 
Yet that pro\dnce we are told, was erefted in 368, 
after which the Roman power began to decline 
more and more in thefe parts : Till at laft, as Gil- 
das complains, about the year 426, which co- 
incides with Ninian*s hiftory, the Pifts took peace- 
able poffeflion of all the mid-land provinces to- 
wards the Eaftern coaft, up to the Northumbrian 
wall, and continued fo till fome time after the 
coming in of the Saxons in 449. 

In any cafe we may date the firft appearance of 
chriftianity among the Pids from the time of 
St. Ninian, and attribute it, in a great meafurCy 
If not entirely, to his labours. We are not to 
expeft a regular fucceflion or diftinfl: account ^ 
church-matters in thefe confufed times, and amos^ 
a people fo much addi£l:ed to war, and almoic 
perpetually in the field, either marching againi^ 
or retiring from enemies. It is very well, every 
thing confidered, that we know fo much of them 
as we do. About St. Ninian's time, from the 
bitter inveftives that Gildas throws out againft 
them, we find them as far South as the Northum- 
brian wall. When the Saxons came over, they 
foon made peace ivith the Pids, to turn their arms 
againft the Britons who had fent for them : And 
tho* thefe Saxons, after having humbled the Bri^ 
tons, oft times fell upon the Pids alfo, and by de- 
^rees got fuch a footing in the midland provinces 
as to make them a pau of the kingdom of Ber- 

ni* 
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Dida fet up by Ida in 547, yet it does not appear lettb« 
that the Pifts of thefe parts were expelled, but ftifl IV. 
Temained uneafy under the Saxon yoke, and ready v^^vxJ 
on all opportunities to recover their poffeffions 
cat of the hands of thefe new mafters. So then 
according to the various events of thefe conten- 
tioQSy we may believe their church affairs would 
be regulated. Thus Bede tells us, that when ^^^:^"^^\ 
Ofwi King of the Northumbrians had in a great 
neafure fubdued the Pids and Scots who inhabit- 
ed the North of Britain, (that is, the parts as far 
north as the Friths of Forth and Clyde, which 
thefe old writers oft fuppofe to be the Northern 
extremities of what they call Britain,) and made 
them tributary to him, he appointed Wilfrid, 
Archbifhop ot York, to be Bifliop of the Picls, as 
hr as Ofwi's empire over them extended. In 
670, Egfrid tht fon and fucceflbr of Ofwi defeat- , 

ed the revolting Pifts with a great flaughter. In 
681, Wilfrid being on account of his pride and 
turbulent humour bani(hed out of the Northum- 
brian territories, Theodore, Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury^ who then was Wilfrid's enemy, divided die 
fee of York into three or four Epifcopal jurif- 
didions^ and among the reft ordained one Trum^ 
wine Bifliop of the provirtce of the Pids which 
was then fubjed to the Englifli : This Trumwine 
affifted at a fynod held by Theodore in 685 at 
Twiford in Northumberland, and fubfcribes him- 
felf, Trumwine Bifliop of the Picks. That fame 
year Egfrid was killed in battle by the Pi6b, who 
thereupon, fays Bede, ''recovered all their pof- ^cd. i»h. XH 
•• feflions which the Angles had held : And 
*' Trumwine, who had been thrir Bllhop, retired 
" with his Monks and Clergy, fro:n Abercom 
•* in the neighbourhood of the Forth, where they 

K 2 " had 
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LETTER ^' had rdided, to the monaftery of $treneih^, t 
IV« " Whitby, where he died." I have taken 

k^\^kJ more notice of all this, both to (hew the con 
ed and flu&uating ftate of the Southeni pi 
of what is now Scotland, whcQ th^ inhabit^ 
firft came over to chriftianity, and to confirm 
probability I have already mentioned, of tl 
people's having been aflifted and dire&ed in tl 
converfion by the clergy in their Southern n^ 
bourhood, wno, we are fure, as far back as 
have any certainty about them, whether Brit 
or Saxons, were always, without interrupti 
under the infpedion of Bifliops. Thi$ then ' 
the fituation of church affairs at firft and for fc 
trad of time, in the Southern divifion of tl 
Pids, whom I have no fcruple to call, in p 
pur anceftors. 

But there was another divifion of them, to 
North of the Grampian hills, and extending 
along the Eaftern coaft of what is now called 
Lowlands, to the utmoft extremity of the ifls 
even as fome think to the very Orkneys. Tl 
were not fo foon converted as their Soutb 
countrymen, probably becaufe of their fo m 
greater remotenefs from the opportunities of ! 

B«d. nb.ii'. tifh afCflance. For Bede tells us, it was onl; 

«*p« 4. ^jjg ygj^y ^g^^ which was the 9th year of tJ 

King Brude, fon of Meilochon, that the go 
was preached to them by the labours and piet 
the famous Columba. This man was born 
Ireland, about the year 520, of noble parent; 
and being obliged, on accpunt of fome religi 
differences, to leave his native country, where 

prim ^* ^^^ ^^^S ^^^^ confpicuous for his zeal and n 

cap. ij, larify, came over to the Weftem ifles of Scotls 

and got one of them, then called Hy> in dona 
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tea the SoottiQi King Convallus, where he^^^^^^ 
a nuNuilery under his own infpedion as ^^* 
rhicb in proceis of time became, and ^^^y^ 
00Qtinuc.\ of great repute over all Britain, 
it that ifland which Boece calls lona, and to 
he fays Fergus IL fcnt the valuable colleo 
of books from Rome : Tho' by the undoubt- 
ed tcAimony of cotemporary writers we are aiTured 
Cofannba was the iir(l who began a monadery in 
i^ and from whom it feems to have got the name 
flf looa, which figniiies in H jbrew what Columba 
does ia Latin, a Dave, as in honour of him it is 
Id this day called Hy*CoIumkilI« This holy man's 
I iiie was wrinen about eighty years after his death 
1 bf Adamnanus one of his fucceifors in the go- 
of that monadery, which, next to the 
of GilJas, is the moil ancient hillorical 
remaicing of any Britiffi i^Titer. And by it 
informed y that Columbus' journeys fri>m 
Hr, going to and returning from the habitation of 
King of the Pids, were by Lough-nefs : 
it appears, that beiides the ordinary 
of the Picliih Kings at Abemethy ia 
King Brudt: mult have had another re- 
al the North end of Lough-nefs, and that 
probably too his dominions extended to the Ork- 
fince we find Columba intreating King 
to command the Prince of the Orkneys 
(«^ was prelcnty and had ^ven hoftages to 
Brade for his fiJelity) to be hivourable to the 
Ifoaks whom Columba had fent to thel'c illands. ufro- de 
Ibis Brude was a pap^n, and Ihut his doors j*'"-*^'^- 
a^aiall Cohimba when he tirll went to viiit him : cnc E(&f, 
the aifiiuity and pcrfeverancc of the holyp-'i-^J* 
prevailed, and laid fuch a foundation far 
f&e general converiion of that whole diviiion, 

that 
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tETTER that he is juftly efteemed the Apoftle of tl 
IV. Northern Pids, as St. Ninian fo long before is 
the Southern. And thus we fee how and wh< 
chriftianity was begun among that once renowni 
people of the Pifts, from whom I have faid tl 
prefent inhabitants of Scotland are, in all prol 
bility, as much defcended, and with whom, 
that cafe, they certainly are as much conne£k— " 
ias they are from or with the Scots. 

But thefe two, Ninian and Columba, are 
the only refpeftable names in the religious hift< 
of our country in thefe early times. We read 
a St. Servanus, whom our hiilorians make a 
ciple of Palladius, and they ftirther fay that P- 
ladius ordained him Bifhop, and fent him to t 
Orkneys. The writer of St. Mungo's life, wh< 




Archbifhop Uflier quotes as prior to Fordun, fa; 
that '' Palladius, on his coming to Scoth 
'' found there the holy man Servanus, and tc^^ 
*' him to be his fellow-labourer in the LorcJI? 
ufhcr de *' vineyard.** So it would feem Servanus hBd 
Prim. c. 15. \yQQji here before Palladius, and had got fome fort 
of refidence about the Frith of Forth : for Forduo^t 
fpeaking of the ifland of Inch-keith, fays, " In it 
** prefided the Abbot S. Adamnanus, who honour- 
** ably recdved St. Servanus with his compani^ 
ficotichr. (c Qjjg Qjr^ tjjgjjr fijrft coming into Scotland.** And 

cap. 6. in the life of St. Mungo we read that Servanus 
baptized him at Culinrofs, now Culrafs in Fife^ ' 
where he was born. Which traditions, if true, 
make this old Saint belong to the Pidts, as much 
as his being employed by Palladius would, on the 
common hypothefis, affign him to the Scots* 

Another Ihining charafter in thefe old chT6^ 
nicies is Kentigern, or St. Mungo : Of whom 
tradition goes that he was of Royal blood, being, 

as 
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as was fuppofed^the fon of Eugenius III. King of letter 
the Scots by a Thametis, daughter or grandchild IV. 
tao a Lothus King of the Pids ; that his mother, 
io conceal her difgrace, bore him priyately at Cul- 
loft on the Forth, that St. Servanus baptized the 
child there, and called him firft Kean-fiem^ which 
Ggnifies Head-Lord, but afterwards, on feeing the 
boy's good qualities, gave him the familiar ap- 
pdlation of Mun^^hu, dear friend, whence came 
both his names, the Latin Kenti^emus and vulgar 
hlungo. But there is a difficulty in this account 
af making Servanus baptize Mungo, if Servanu$ 
vas a man of repute when Palladius came to 
the country in 430, and if it be true which John 
Df Tinmouth writes of Mungo, that he went to 
Rome to vifit Pope Gregory, who came to the 
Popedom in 590. In which cafe either Servanus 
or Kentigem mufl have lived to an extreme old 
age, much beyond the common length of life 
Cfen in thofe days. I know this difficulty has 
been forefeen by Kehtigem's biographers, and a 
filiation offered, by telling us that he lived a hund- 
red and eighty five years, which indeed remove* 
die objeSion, but at the expence of a very great 
iim>robability. Yet we have good authority to be 
afiored that there was fuch a perfon ; that he was 
a good and holy man; that he preached the 
goTpel in the country about Glafgow, and found- 
ed a church there, where the cathedral to this 
dav is called after him St. Mungo*s ; that being 
dnven from that fee by the iniquity of one Mer- 
Jdn, a petty prince of the country, he retired in- 
to North Wales, and fat fome years Bifhop in a 
place called £Iwy ; that being invited back by 
Merkin's fuccefTor Roderick, he left his charge in 
Wiiles to his difciple Afaph, (from whom it has 

been 
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LETTiR been long called the diocefe of St. Afaph,) and 
IV, returned to Glaf^ow, tvhere he died in a good 

C<V^ old age. This is all that can be gathered with 
any confidence concerning him, out of the rzii* 
(>us, and fome of them unchronological, accounts 
of him that his hiftorians have publifhcd to the 
world. 

I might have mentioned fundry other old preach-i 
erg in our country, of whom we have onlytbe 
names extant ; and thefe names too fo much conn 
tended about, that we are not certain wfaethet 
they belonged to our forefathers or not. B«li 
thefe I have mentioned admit of no difpute, ami 
are allowed by univerfal confent to have planted 
the gofpel at various times, and in the various 
parts of what is now called Scotland. Even Palb* 
ladius himfelf, whom from our prefent title of 
Scots we pretend to have moft concern in^ nou 
withftanding of all the ftir that the Irifh writers 
have made to confine him to their country, is wo^ 
knowledged by thefe very writers to have died 
in what is now our country, and a place in out 
country retains his name and memory to this 
day. 

Upon the whole then, from what has been faid 
this much follows, that in the fpace of about two 
hundred years, from the year 400 or thereabout, to 
the year 603 when Columba died, we fee in this 
country a Ninian among the Southern Pids and 
at Whitehern in Galloway, a Palladius fent to 
the Scots and dying in the Merns, a Servanus at 
Culrofs, a Kentigem at Glafgow, and a Columba 
in the Weftem ifles and at Lochnefs. And, es> 
cept Columba, we find them all called Bifhops^ 
and fpoken of as performing all the ofHces, and 
exerciiing all the powers that ever any c^ the pri- 

mi- 
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Budve Bilhops did. Whether they poITeiTed the letter 
large revenues, or enjoyed the fplendid dignities IV. 
of modem Bifhops, i$ not a material quefhon.— ^ 
They were Bilhops in the true Apoftolical fenfe, 
and that is fuffident for the friends of Epifcopacy^ 
The darknefs of thofe ages, as well as the con- 
fiifed onfettled iUte of our country, for a long 
time after it became chrifUan, prevents our get- 
tiog luch clear intelligence in thefe matters,, as 
the Eaftem parts of the world, and the annals of 
pdite Greece and Rome aflford. Any civilization 
tif our Northern parts came in with chriftianity, 
and it is npt to be expe&ed that in dte dawning 
of that civilization our country (hould be able to 
fiimiih fuch accurate hiftorians as thofe nations 
who had been fo long polifhed and improved be- 
fore us. We are now advancing to an era of 
feme more light and intelligence, than what we 
hvre yet met with, though ftiil not fo clear and 
ferisfaftory as could be wifhed. However, fuch 
ai it is, my next letter fhall begin to lay it open i 
Mean time, I conchxde this with being, as ever. 

Yours, &c» 



t 
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LETTER 

V. 



LETTER V. 

MiJJton of Augujiin into Britain by Pope Gregt^ 

•Con/equences of it^ Account of the eccU'- 

Jia/lical Hijiorian Bede—^^nd of tbe PiiHfi 
Churches as recorded by him and others. Story 
of Regulusj with the Re /ids cfSt^ Andrew^-^"^ 
Account of the Pidijh Church concluded. 



WHEN I call the miffion of Auguftin and 
his aflbciates into Britain by Pope Gre- 
gory, an era of more light and intelligence than 
what we have yet met with, I do not mean that 
any new illumination was thereby conveyed to 
our country, but only that the old communis 
cation was again opened, which had formerly* 
fubfifted "between the ifland of Britain, and the 
polite part of the continent. This communica- 
tion had been in a great meafure interrupted, 
during the moft of the time when thofe ^hri- 
ftian Worthies flourifhed, whom I have mention* 
ed in the preceding letter. The power of the 
Romans was much diminiihed both at home and 
abroad, about the time of Palladius. Not many 
years after, they withdrew their troops altogether 
out of Britain. And in their room, the Saxons, 
a heathen and barbarous race, got entrance.— 

Thefc 
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Thefe perfidious auxiliaries foon turaed their arms letter 
igainft the poor chriftian Britons, and drove V. 
fttch of them as efcaped their butchering hands 
into the mountains of Wales, or over the Sol- 
way Firth into the South-weft parts of Scotland. 
The Scots and Pids all this time were likewife 
in perpetual agitation ; fometimes fighting with 
one another, fometimes aflifting the Southern con- 
tenders, and many times obliged to defend their 
olm territories againft the Saxon invaders. They 
bad little or no acquaintance with writers abroad, 
vfao might have recorded their tranfadlions, and 
little leifure or quiet at home to record them theni« 
felves. 

With refped to Ireland, the cafe feems to have 
been very different. That ifland, tho' fo near 
to Britain which was one entire fcene of con- 
fiifion and tumult, had long Enjoyed peace. The 
Romans had never attempted a fettlement in it, 
.the' fo oft provoked by the Scots making inroads 
into the Britifli territories : Which, by the by, 
it another proof that thefe Scots h^d not come 
oat of Ireland on fuch incurfions, fince it is more 
dian probable, if the Romans had known fo, that 
they would, when viftorious as they oft were, 
have purfued thefe pillagers, as they called them, 
into their own country, and taken revenge of 
them at home. Neither Pifts, Britons, nor Saxons 
e?er looked towards Ireland with hoftile defigns. 
.Somefqnabbles might hava been now and then 
among their petty lords and princes at home: 
But mey were not molefted by foreign enemies ; 
and it was not till near three hundred years after 
the period now before us, that the Norwegians, 
under their leader Turgefius, made tliat laments- 
ahle devaftation. in it for thirty ye^s^ of which 

L z tlici;^ 
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LETTER their writers give fuch a tragical defcriptioiL- 

V. Accordingly limen St. Patrick' landed in Irelan 

whidi was much about the time of Palladius, ^ 

iind his bufmefs going on quietly enough on C 

whole, notwithftanding of a few interruptions ik< 

and ^en, and <:hurches planted thro' varic 

parts of the ifland in fuch order, and with iu 

continuance of fuccefs, that before the year 6c 

which I am fuppofmg terminates our Britiih e 

of darknefs, there were Biihoprics tre&td^ az 

monafteries and colleges founded and flourifluni 

in aknoft every provmce of it. And what ceul 

this fo glaring dilference be owing to, but to tb 

calm and freedom from external invafions whicl 

Ireland was blefl with, while the poor ifland o 

Britain continued a 'perpetual field of defolatioi 

and bloodihed to the warlike Pi^, the fioro 

Scots, the perfecuted Britons, and the barbarou 

Saxons, divided at laft among themfelves into tbd 

heptarchy or feven kingdoms? 

A- Di But when Auguftiii, or Auftin, camex)yer, th 

^^* condition of Britain had begun to put on anothc 

kind of fac«. In the North, the Pifts had bee 

enlightened by the rays of the gofpel breakio 

in upon them, from the preaching of a Britii 

iNinian and an Irifh Columba. llie Scots bad i( 

full time to model their government into fome w 

of regular order, and were beginning to atteo 

more to police than to plunder. The old Britot 

after many fruitleis ftruggles for liberty, had no' 

fat down more contentedly than for many years paf 

in the wild and confined habitations to which the 

were reduced : And the victorious Saxons had \ 

laft been fatisfied' with the fine provinces wbic 

they had got pofTefiion of either by arms or trest] 

gnd be^an to lo6k abroad tp the neighboorifl 

€01 
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aent for alliances and connexions, ^ For about letter 
imc we read, that Ethelbert the King of Kent, ^- 
loft powerful of all the Saxon Monarchs, had ^^^^ .. 
ed Bertha, daughter to Charibert, one of the cap.' 25/ *' 
of Gaul, who being a Chriftian, had pac- 
Iwith Ethelbert for her religion, and had 
fat a Bifhop Luidard out of Gaul with her. 
then, befides a door opened to Aullin, 
i the writers on the Romifh fide have not 
rly acknowledged, we find a correfpondence 
ring which had not been for many years 
tj and which in time would no doubt tend 
oduce the defirable tStOts of cultivation and 
ment. And as thefe happy efieds are by 
lidous writers confeffed to nave been owing 
; Roman fettlements in Britain, without jul- 
g the ambition zmi lull of power from 
I thefe fettlements arofe, fo we need not he- 
to attribute the fame good confequences to 
iiSon of AufUn and his companions, without 
obliged to approve the title, or homologate 
aims, of him who fent them. We fee chri- 
y ftepping in among the Saxons before Ore- 
thought proper to take any notice of them. 
IS it was acknowledged, vdth refpe£k to the 
to whom Palladius was fent, that they were 
eri in Chri/ij fo was the cafe with the Sax- 
00 : There were believers, and the means 
licving among them, before Auftin had any 
to do with them. And thefe weak be-* 
ags might have in time and by degrees in- 
d and fpread over the whole land, tho* nei- 
Gregory nor any of his fucceffors had ever 
ercd. For, even as it was, this miffion was 
I forwarded by the correfpondence already 
m1 between the Kentiih and Gaulifh courts, 

which 
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iETTER which gave Auftin the benefit of Gallic int^: 
V. pretersto go with him: And when he lander 
he found a King who had heard of chriftianiK 
a Queen who with her retinue made public p^ 
feflion of it, a Bifhop with clergy to govern* ^z=: 
affift that infant church, and a temple or chui — 
of old (landing, fmce the times, of Britifh chH 
ftianity, where the Queen and her Biihop met 
the offices of chriftian worfhip. ' Her^ then 
foundation laid, and that too on a new 
friendly intercourfe between the pagan Saxi 
and chriftian Franks, which, in procefs of tinr^ 
Bifliop Luidard and Queen Bertha nught ha^i 
built upon, and raifed a goodly ftrudure from* 

But not to infift further upon this, it is enougl 
for nie to take the fad as it ftands, and to date 
from this period a new era of intelligence and 
communication about the church affairs of the 
whole ifland. For in lefs than a century aftei 
Auftin, arofe the Venerable Bede, as he is called 
who is the firft proper ecclefiaftical hiftoriaii tha 
Jiritain can boaft of. The Adamnanus, whom ] 
fpoke of before, tho' he was a little older thai 
Bede, wrote only the life of his predeceflbr Ca 
lumba," and confined himfelf to the labours oi 
that Saint in the monaftery of Hy, and amonj 
the Northern Pifts. But Bede, having by hii 
connexions a more extenfive correfpondence, tool 
a larger compafs, and thro' his hiftory of th< 
Saxon churches, which feems to have been hi 
main dcfign, interfperfes all that he knew o 
ecclefiaftical matters among the otlier nations o 
Britain. And he had good opportunity of beinj 
tolerably well acquainted with the Northern na 
tions, being born in what is now called th( 
bifhoprick of Durham, and refuiiug all his tiim 

h 
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in the monaftery of Wiremouth in that diftrifl:, letter 
Mt&r diilant from the Piftifli borders. From V. 
hm therefore we have the firft fiire beginnings v.-^w-/ 
cf acquaintance even with our own church con- 
Kom. And tho% when he goes back to the re- 
mote antiquities of our original plantations, and 
hi nothing but vague reports at fuch a vaft 
diftance of time to truft to, he may fometimes 
feU into ml (lakes, as kter critics have difcover- / 
cd; yet in his accounts of fuch things as were 
fo near to his own day, efpecially of ecclefiaftical 
matters, which feem to have been his princi- 
pal ftudy, he certainly deferves all the credit 
oTiially given to writers of his charafter. From 
him we have learned the cohverfion of the South- 
ern Pifts by St. Ninian, and from Adamnanus 
that of the Northern Pifts by St. Columba. For 
method's fake therefore let me at once difcufs 
what we know of the church hiftory of that 
peqile, from the era of their refpeftive conver- 
fions down to their union with, or fubjeftion to 
the Scots under Kenneth Macalpin. And for this, 
litdc tho' it be, we are obliged to Bede, and 
fome few remains of Piftifh annals that have^ 
come down to our times. Indeed it is but fome 
loofc and fcattered hints that we have to truft to. 
A continued chain of hiftory is not to be ex- 
peded. Some fragments have been met v/ith 
and preferved by a few curious antiquaries. The '^^^' ^^^*(^- 
laborious Mr. Thomas Innes has publifhed an old Qi/pn^* 
chronicle or catalogue of the Pidifli Kings, from p. '101-14 J. 
their firft King Cruithne down to Brude their t""* ^ « 
laft King, which tho* Mr. Goodall feems to def- i»uoaIiii, 
pife on account of fome chronological dcfefts, *^- ^' 
yet it appears on the main to be not altogether 
contemptible, as it contains fome anecdotes re- 

lu- 
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UBTTi^R lative to our prefent inquiry. In it we read, t 
V. in the nineteenth yev of Druft the fon of ] 

v>^/"N^ their thirty feventh King, the holy Bifhop Pati 
landed in Ireland : That Nedan Morbet, foi 
£rp their thirty ninth King, in the 5th y 
of his reign gave Abernethy with its pertin^ 
to God and St. Brigide, in prefence of a b 
Abbefs Dairlugtach, who fung AUelujah over - 

^rlf '^°°' donation. Fordun indeed fays, it was Gara 

la, ' ^ fon of Domnach, (whom the chronicle makes tl 
fiftieth King,) who built the collegiate churcfc 
Abernethy, which place he adds was the c 
feat, both royal and epifcopal, of all the kingc 
of the Pids for many years. The chronicle I: 
wife tells us, that Brude fon of Meilochon tl 
forty ninth King, was baptized by St. Columb 
the ninth year of his reign, which Bede fays 
conformity to the computation of years in the 
talogue, was the year ^6^. From other accot 
we learn, that a Conftantine King of the P 
founded the bifhoprick of Dunkeld, and a H 
gus, cotemporary with our Achaius, endov 

IT^Ia! Kilremont, now St. Andrews. And the char 
lary of St. Andrews mentions a Brude fon of D 
gard, their lafl: King before their union, v 

Folk) 50,51. gave Lochlevin to God and St. Servanus. 

Such is the lame and imperfed intelligence 
are able to pick out of fcattered fragments, 2 
find it difficult enough, I own, to kmt thefe 
counts to one another, or adjult them to the n 
of chronology. Yet in general they (hew, t 
cbriftianity had made a confiderable progreli 
mone the Pids, and was liberally fupported, 
cording to the piety of thofc times. It has b 
thought that they had but one Bifhop at a tii 
and that his feat was at Abernethy the mei 
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of the kingdom : And this too has been letoer 
►ved into an objedion againft modern £pif« ^* 
jr by the impugners of that conftitution. But 
t had been fo^ of which however we have 
tainty, fuch a provifion might have ferved 
agencies of the church in thofe days, and 
T a people who probably were not all, and 
ce converted from paganifm, fo might have 
fupplied in facred miniilrations by inferior 

under the infp^dion of one Bifhop« I| 
b, as we read in church hiftory, with thc> 
ians and Goths who, for a long time aftef 
anity got footing among them, had but dna 
> to take care of them« Indeed of the re« 

and continued fucceffion of our Eiftifb 
ps we have few, if any, certain accounts^ 
[ is neither to be wondered at^ nor made a 
e of one way or other, as it is not (ingular< 
I the early times of ecclefiaftical antiquity^ 
V prefents us with a vafl number of churches 
rica. Alia, Greece, &c. where we are fure^ 
corrcfponding documents, there w^re tegu- 
ontinued fucceffions of Bi^ops, and yet we 

nothing of the names of moft of thefe 
p6) unlefs any of them now and then made 
ire, or were engaged in any contf overfy or 
tant btiiinefs that came within the fphere 
lory to take notice of« And this feems to 
been the cafe with our Pi^ifh churches.—- 

had few or no hiftorians of their own, and 
were not confpicuous enough on the flage 
rope to have their ecclefiaftical afiairs hand-* 
9wn to pofterity by foreigners. Yet we 
the names of fome of their Bifhops pre- 
1 to this day. Their firft converter Ninian 
ted a Bi(hop by all who Ipea^ of him, as 

M well 
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LtTTHR well as his cotemporaries Ambrofe or Aiiguftir^ 

V. are. We read of a Columba about the year 644 

v^v-N^ Bifliop of Dunkeld, \vhich at that time belonge 

to the Pifts, and who educated the famous St 

i^fticr'diPr. Cuthbert. I have already mentioned a Tnji.m 

cap. XV. ^vine Bifhop at Abercorn among the Pids ah>o\: 

the year 68c. In a council held at Rome b 

Pope Gregory 11. in 721, we find among the iul 

fcribers a " Ferguflus Epifcopus Scotiae Pi£fcu5 

Pidifli Blfliop of Scotland, along with a S^d 

lius " Epifcopus Britannia^ de genere Scotoru :MXi 

rinir. hift. B^^op of Britain from the nation of the Scr:o 

Kccief.ad Evcn as far down as towards the clofe of t 

''*'• Piftilh monarchy, according to Archbiftiop Uni< 

' we meet with a Tarnanus Bifhop of the P:^-£ 

whom yet the primate would be claiminj^ 

Ireland by producing an old martyrology wf^^ 

there is mention of a St. Tarnanus, Bifhoj^ 

iTfhcr ut Lifmorc in Ireland. Perhaps this Tarnanus Bif^ 
fupia. ^f i^j^g pjQg j^j^y ]3g ^i^Q f^^Q ^,^h the difcipl 

Palladius whom Boece calls Tervanus, and 
dun Tar ananus, but who, in any fliape, feem^^ 
have been a man of great repute, as there 
place called after him to this day Banchory 
nan, and his memory preferved, as is the comiwr^ 
way among us, by a market;, St. Tarnan's F 
about the middle of June, like the Paddy-faii 
honour of his predeceffor, and probably his ma^^ 
Palladius.* 



* This place, which (lands upon Dec twelve miles or fo V 
fit)m Aberdeen, tho' now but a petty obfcurc village, appears 
the name of it to have been a place of fbme account, like thcr 
mous Banchor in Wales, which in the BritHh language, we 
told, fignrfies " pulcher chorus" the fair or goodly choir, ^ 
was once a renowned monafte^y and the feat of learning in tJ" 
country, but dlHerent from the now bifhoprick of Bangor 
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I have not, in this colleftion of broken intelH- letter 

^ence about the Piftifh church, taken any notice IV. 

of (he wonderful (lory of Reguhis with the relicts 

ofthe Apoftle St. Andrew, under a Pidtilh King 

Hergaft, about the year 360, which has been 

nuch infifled on, and even made the foundation 

ofouf ihetropolitical fee of St. Andrews, but is fo 

confounded with jarring narrations, and wrapped 

lip in fuch a cloud of fable, that it will nof go 

down with an age fo hard to pleafe in thefe mat- 

lers as ours is. I know the Barons of Scotland 

Cvnanron fhire : For the old monaflcry of Banchor, which has 
loogbeei; in ruins, was in Flintfhire, upon a river called Deetoo, 
which fcparates this part of Wales from Chcfhire. It was the 
^U)botofthis monartery, Dinothus, who oppofed the prctenfions 
of the Pope's miffionary Auftin, and refolutely told him, that he 
aodhis Monks owed obedience to none upon e.inh, but, under 
Chrift, to their metropolitan the Bifhop of Caerleon upon Efk : 
In punilhrnent of which contumacy, it is fiiid that, according to 
-Aoftin's prophecy, Edilfrid King of the Northumbrian Saxons 
fc» after marched an army againfl them, and murdered eleven 
iwndred and fifty of them in one day. It is ceitain they had 
kigbeena refpe(?l able body, and as it were, an academy to all 
itiic South pans of Britain. There was likewifc in Ireland, and 
■w doubt in imitation of this Britiih one, a monaftery of Ban- 
cWin Ulilcr, founded by a St. Congal about the year 560.-— 
^Hiy then may not our Banchory be fuppofed to have had its 
■UK from (bme refemblance to the Britiih Banchor, and fo to 
fc^c been a choir or feat of clergy to the Pi(5ts of that diliridt, 
«thcr founded or pitched upon by Bifhop Tarnanus to be his re- 
ftbcc in the neighbourhood, as it is, of his predecefTor's For- 
<Jun? The decay ofthe place now from what perhaps it has been 
sthoafaiul years ago, needs be no greater obje<flion to this Juppo- 
ifroQ dian the prelcnt condition of Abernethy in Strathern is a- 
janft its having once been the habitation of the Pi<5tilh Kings. 
If ib, it points out the remains at leail of a church fettlement in 
^ Northern parts, and fliews that, however mean and undi(^ 
tiiigQifticd a (pot this Banchor Tamani is now, it may have been 
* college of clergy for the inftruifUon of our forcEithers long be- 
fe ciiucr Aberdeen or Mortlich. 

M z in 
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I.BTTER in their indruftionB to their commiflionert s 
y» Rome, and afterwards in their famous letter t 

\^y^^ the Pope, do build much upon this legend : Bi 
thefe great pien were not critics : Neither di 
t)i^r caufe require it. All they had to do, was t 
produce fome counter plea of antiquity, whethi 
juft or not, to bear down, with an equal iace ( 
effi-ontery, the ^bulous ftories of the King c 
England in fupport of his un|uft claim. A mor 
likely beginning of a conne^hon with St Andrew 
might havfi been had from the later and bette 
vouched accoimt in our hiflorians, and even iJ 

pach. hm. Buchanan himfelf, of St. Andrew appearing tx 

m ^6i!" ^^^ ^^^^ Piftilh King Hungus about the year 8oc 
• ' ' or fo, and propiifing him the vi&ory over bii 
enemies, which accordingly he gainea the next 
day. That our forefathers muft have had fome 
caufe or other for a particular regard to the m6 
mory of this Apollle, appears from his having 
been always reckoned the Patron-Saint of Sco& 
land, as long, at leail, as it was faihionable kn 
nations to obferve fuch diflinftions, and pick om 
their patrons from the Kalendar. This is a wd 
known fad, and whatever light it may be viewei 
in now, whether as an infignificant whim or 
prepofterous practice, it is certain our ancefbi 
thought otherwife. But whence fhould the Sc0 
have derivea this peculiar veneration for St. Ai 
drew? It was not to their country, nor among tbi 
that the Achaian Monk Regulus brought his r 
lids. It was not to a King of theirs that the Apoft 
is faid to have appeared. It was the people < 
the Pids who had the glory of all this ; Yet tl 
Scots claimed it as belonging to them. Wh 
could this be owing to, but to a belief that the 
Kings vere the proper fucqeffors to thofc Pi 

ti 
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dfli Kings, not the deftroyers of the nation ? And l kt tek . 
confquently that they were juftly entitled to V. 
erciy- privilege or part of charafter which their ^^Y^ 
Rdifh predeceflbrs had ever enjoyed. Before I 
have done with the Pidifh church, it may be pro- 
per to give fome account of the fucceflbrs of 
St Niman in his fee of Candida Cafa or White^ 
bem^ which, whatever it did then, has now for 
many years belonged to our Ungdom of Scot« 
' hod. But indeed n'om the time of that venerable 
I Ptdate, who died in it about the year 430, we 
, have nothing on record about it, till near three 
hndred years after, that we meet with a Pe&hel- 
But in it. It is true Boece pretending Bede's 
wiiority, fpeaks of an Acca in it. But Bede Boetii. WL 
bimfelf, who was acquainted with Acca, places l»«>. ^ 
lum in Hagulftad, now Hexam, and makes Pec- 
didmus his cotemporar)\ To Pedhelmus fuc-Bed.iib.T- 
! coded Frithwald in 735, in whofe time Egbert ^*^ *V 
Bne of the Northumbrians, and Unnuft King ^^p ^^ 
cf the Fids, took Alcluid, and brought all the 

rlc of that province under their fubje£Uon.— • 
Frithwald in 763 fucceeded Pechtwin: To 
^twin Ethelbert in 777 : To Ethelbert in 791 
leadwulf, and then a Hethred, after whofe time 
tbt country was feized by the Scots, and by 
them called Galloway, which came under the in- 
fedion of the Bilnop of Sodor in Man, till 
Malcolm Canmoir reftored the fee of Whitehern, 
mi made it the cathedral of Galloway ever after. 
Such have been the alterations and vicifiitudes of 
government in thefe parts : And it is not to be 
wodered at, if the records of the church flionld 
hare proportionably fuSered amidft thefe confu« 
fioQI of the ftate. I always am, 

. Yours, &c 

LETTER 
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LETTER VI. 

Farther Account of Columba^ and of the Monajlerj 

. which he founded in Hy P^Jf^Z^ 9f ^^^^ ^^- 

lating to it Story of Columba recorded by 

Adamnanus Mijfion of Aidan^ Finan^ and 

Colmanj from the Monajlery of ify, to the Nor^ 

thumbrian Church thefe three proved to be 

Bifkops of Lindisfarne in that Church. 



HAVING, in the preceding letter, finlflied 
what little account we can give of the ec- 
clefiaftical affairs of the Pids, we return now to 
the other half of our original ftock, the Scots ; 
and perhaps we (hall not find much to fay of 
them, during the period we are now looking back 
to. We have heard of « a Palladius fent from 
Rome to them about the year 430, and of a 
Columba frdm Ireland getting a refidence among 
them in 565. But here is a long interval of 
more than a hundred and thirty years, which 
we do not well know how to fill up. Our own 
hiftorians indeed, of whom the oldeft extant is 
eight hundred years pofterior to this period, are 
at no more lofs for this fpace, than they were 
for the fpace^of two hundred years before. But 
they have produced no good vouchers for what 

ihey 
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they fay of either. As the uncertainty, or I may letter 
fay, the improbability of the ftory of the firft forty VI. 
Kings, leaves us quite in the dark with regard to v-^nr^ 
that long difputed period : So the debates about 
Palladius are equally unfavourable to a right un- 
derftanding of his hiftory, and of the ftate of the 
Scottilh church when he was- fent to it. And 
e\en when we look forward to the time of Co- 
lumba, which comes now under our view, we 
can only learn in general, from the bed accounts 
that have been handed down to us, that the 
greater part of the Scots then were chriftians, 
that their Kings were fo, and that there feems 
to have been fomething of church order among 
them. That this had been begun by Palladius 
may be admitted ; but, as appears mod likely, 
With no great fuccefs : Probably for want of the 
language,' as it is not to be thought that a Ro- 
maft clergyman would be acquainted with our 
old Gaelic, or that the believing Scots would un- 
derftand his Latin. This inconvenience, it feems, 
had been feared and attended to in fome fubfe- 
quent millions. For Bedc tells us, . that when ^ed. lib. ?; 
Auguftine and his companions had, in obedience cap. 43.15. 
to Pope Gregory's orders, gone fo far on their 
journey toward Britain, they* began to be difcou- 
raged from the attempt upon many confiderations, 
of which this was not the lead, that they did not 
underfland the language of the country: Upon 
which the Pope procured them Interpreters from 
France, who from the affinity of the two languages 
might be of ufe to them ; and to this affiftance Col. Hift. 
we may reafonably impute a great part of the *^**p-^^" 
li^ccefe of the undertaking. But wc do not read 
of any fuch provifion in the miffion of Palladi- 
us from the fame quarter, fo that we cannot 

ex- 
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urrER expeft to find fuch a rich hanrefl: under firct 
VI. a fenfible difadvantagci Yet fome little thinj 
^'^^'vx^ might have been done during even the ihort tmu 
that he continued in this country: And an^ 
fcattered feeds of the faith which, it feems, ha<i 
been^ by fome means or other, fown among th< 
Scots before his coming, might hare been ea 
couraged and brought forward by what little wa 
tering or culture he was able, or had time tc 
beflow upon them. But how the work was car* 
ried on from his time to the time of Columba, 
wc have little or no certainty. Even ArchbiflKi|! 
Spotfwood cannot in all that fpace find the nama 
of any preachers of charader among the Scot^ 
but a Hildebert and his fcholar Sedulius, whoa 
bis brother^rimate and cotemporary Uiher wifl 
not yield to us, but claims, and with teafons in 
all appearance very cogent, to his own cotmtrj 
^^ D. of Ireland. When Columba indeed appeared z* 
j^i* mong them, there break out fome clearer rays d 
light concerning them. The monaflery wt^ich, 
by the gift of the then Scottifh ELing Convallus, 
who, we are told, was a moft pious man, he 
foimdedin Hy, foon became famous, and made 
as great a figure in the church-annals of North 
Britaip^ as Banchor did in the South. Colrnnbn 
himfelf was the firfl governor or Abbot of it^ 
and we have the names of nine of his fucceiibn 
in that office from the year 597, when he diec^ 
to the year 710, viz. Baithenus, Fergnaus, Sege* 
nius, Suibneus, Cumineus Albus, Failbeus, A* 
viktt d€ damnanus, Conanus and Dunchadus. And Bedi 
J^J":.^^|- tells us further, that this monaflry of Hv 01 
«.* 3/ * Ycolmkill flill retained a fuperiority over all ibi 
monafteries of Columba's foundation, either ii 
Britain or Ireland, fo that all the monaAerie 

botl 
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Mh ZAoM the Scots and Northern Pids were letter 
fiibjed to It, which may ferve to explain that VI, 
ochcf miftaken . {^fTage of the fame Bede, where v>nr^ 
bebj$j " That ifland ufes to have for itg^ gover- Bed. iiu au 
•* nor a Prclbytcr Abbot, to whofe jurifdidion all «- 3- 
** the province, and the very Bifhops, by an 
« unufual regulation (ordine inufitato) ought to 
" be fubjeft, after the example of the firit Doc- 
^ tor ot it, who vras not a Biihop, bot a Pte£* 
* byter and Monlu*'^ 

This humiliating obfervation of Bedels has 
ken much laid hold of by all the oppofers of 
Epilcopacy, both foreign and domeftic, and fuf- 
ficient anfwers have b^ as oft given to the ar- 
guments drawn from it. It is needlefs to fay 
that Bede might have been miftaken, which in- 
jdeed would cut the knot at once. But we may 
iSdj iay that his words have been miflaken, and 
•ilenbly perverted to a quite different meaning 
6mn ^at one of his principles could have in«^ 
tesded. It is plain he calls this fubje£tion an 
fmfuai cuftonij and derives it entirely from re^ 
bed to the memory of the great Columba. He 
sn, the Bifhops were fubjed, &c. But what 
Bdhops ? Not all the Biihops of thefe countries, 
hi the Biihops of that one province ; the pro^ 
vince where Columba had employed his labours, 
and in which there might be but one Bifhop at 
a^Bie, and in regular fucceflion from one to ano- 
ihff, which may very well account for Bede*s 
offing them Bimops in the plural number. This 
ii Archbifhop Ulher's reak>ning upon the fub- ^^^^ ^^^ 
^^ who is not in general efleemed a friend to ^^*^'^^' 
:y, and yet will not give up this argu^ 
^m Bede in &vour of its opponents. Tea^ 
ke teUs us, from the Ulfter axmals^ that there was 

N al* 
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rcTTEB. always a Bifhop refiding in the ifland of Hy, b 
VI. fides the Abbot of the monaftery. I know the 
annals of Ulfter are little thought of by fom 
as having been made up in one of the dark an 
ignorant ages : But Archbifhop Ufher was a fu 
ficient judge to diftinguilh what was genuine an 
credible in them, and to make ufe of it accorc 
ingly. But whether it was fo or not, we hav 
undoubted teftimony of Columba himfelf refpefl 
ing the Epifcopal charafter, from the famous ftor 
related by Adamnanus in his life of Columba 
A certain Bifliop came to Hy, who being wil 
ling • to conceal his charafker, and pafs for J 
Prieft only, out of a more than ordinary fubmil 
lion and modefty, Columba upon theLord'i 
day defired him to affift him at the confecratioi 
of the Eucharift : But when the ftranger can« 
up to the altar to break the holy bread, as th 
cuftom of that place was, when two priefts wcH 
•* at church together, Columba looking ftedfeftl] 
upon him, and difcovering his charafter, defirei 
him to make ufe of the privilege of his order b; 
breaking the bread alone : For, faid he, now Wi 
know that you are a Biftiop : Why therefot 
have you endeavoured to conceal yourfelf, a» 
** hinder us from giving you due refpeft and venc 
*' ration ?** From this ftory, related by fuch a 
early and cotemporary writer, and a writer to 
•never yet called in queftion by any judicious ai 
tiquary or critic, we may draw, befides the in£ 
rence I adduced it for, thefe other two obfervs 
tions : Firft, that in thofe days the Scottifti chare 
broke the holy bread at the confecration, an 
no doubt the church of Rome then did fo ta 
^ho' it is certain, this praftice, warranted as it 
by. our Saviour's own example, and exprefled i 
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I 

iD tbc andent liturgies in conformity to St. Paul's letter 
account of the inftitution, has been laid afide in ^ VI. 
the Roman church, ever fince their dodrine of ^'g^^^O^^ 
traofubftantiation, made the ufe of Separate wa« 
fas neceflary to eftablifh it againft the concur- 
lent expreffions of St. Paul, *' This is my body 
" which is broken," and of St. John, *' A bone xii . ^s. 
^ of him fliall not be broken ;** From compari* 
£n of which two places, the inference is plain, 
dat the Euchariftical body which was broken, 
CDiiid not be the natural body which was not 
to be broken. My fecond obfervation is, that 
when two Priefts were prefent together, tho* the 
CDe might in thofe days afTid the other in the 
coofixration, which I do not know if it be any 
irhcrc cuftomary now, yet no Prieft could regu- 
hriy exercife this part of his office in the prefence 
rf a Biihop, nor even concur with a Bifhop in 
ik aftion : But it was the privilege of the Bifhop 
to perform it alone, and a privilege too, to which 
Golumba, with all his authority, willingly, and de« 
mtly yielded. Befides all this, and to ftrengthen 
toy pofition of the ifland of Hy having a Bifhop 
it it, we read, in the Englifh church hiflory, of a 
^nod held fomewhere in Northumberland in 785 
• 787, where there were fix fubfcribing Bifhops, 
It a time when there were but four fees in that 
bgdom, viz. York, Lindisfarn or Holy Ifland, 
Ragulftad or Hexam, and Candida Cafa or White-^ 
km, even allowing this lafl to have been then 
Oder that jurifdidlion. Sir Henry Spelman there- 
fae, and others of their learned men, are of opi<* 
tooa that fome of the Bifhops of Scotland were 
pitieDt at this Northumbrian fynod : Only they 
w at a lofs where to place Adulphus, who figns 
boW Epifcopus MyienAs ecclefias, Bifhop of the 
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JLETTER church of Mv. However a writer of onr owft < 

VL fers a very plauiible folution of this difficulty^ ] 

^^Jp^jy thinks it probable that the traii£criber« by 

Book u. very poflible miftake of one letter^ may hare i 

P-. «3o down Myienfis, for Hyieniis, the church of My i 

^^^""p.^^, ftead of riy, as he has certainly miftaken aaother 

the fees^ and called Hexam Augullad inftead of B 

gulftad Iffo^ here is a BifliopofHy^ only fifty yea 

after Bede's death, which makes it not unlike 

there might have been one there in his time* 

But there is little occafion for arguing upon tl 
point Let us take the pafTage in the ftrongeft ai 
mod literal fenfe that the words can bear, and 
fays nothing to the purpofe for which it has bei 
{b often adduced. The admirers of Monke 
may boaft of it as exalting their prerogative : B 
it comes aukwardly and impertinently from t] 
friends of ecclefiailical parity to make ufe of: 
Thefe Bilhops who were fubjed to the Prefbyt 
Abbot of Hy, were m Bede's time fuperior 
other Prelbyters^ even by his acknowledgment 
And if that Abbot claimed or exercifed more f 
periority than was willingly yielded to him^ o 
of veneration to his predecelTor Columba, it w 
an encroachment on the privileges of his bret 
ten Freibyters, which aflfeds the defenders of n 
jiifterial parity, as much as it does the retainers 
diocefan prelacy. The truth is, that bowev 
itrange the paflage may look when taken by itie 
^ which is too much the way of managing fui 
coutroverfies, yet when conne£ted with, and i 
terpreted by the concurrent practice of the timn 
and by other accounts of the fame hiftorian, i 
fiiall find nothing in it but matter of mere coi 
pliment, and which militates not in the leaft 
gainll the name, or order, or diftinguiihing powc 
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tf JBiAopfl. For that Bifliops came out of this letteb. 
Booaftoy of Hy^ and went to other countries, U VL 
ai certain at any thing can be in biftory : And 
lltts is fo remarkable an event among the tran- 
fidions of our old Scottifh church, that it de&rves 
ID be taken particular notice o£ 

The cafe was this, as related by Bede. It leems 
FkuKnus, who was one of Pope Gregory's original 
aifliopaTies, and had been ordained Bifliop of 
Fork in the kingdom of the Northumbrian^;, had 
ipon the death of his &yourite King Edwin, and 
Ac apoftacy of his fucceflbrs Ofrich and Ean&id 
'Q 633, deferted his charge, and retired to the 
iirft converted country of Kent : Upon which 0& 
Wald, who the next year fucceeded to both thefe 
apoftates, having been, when in exile upon the 
death of his father Edilfrid who was a pagan, 
b^itized and educated among the Scots, made ap- 
plication to them for a Bifliop to inftrud and go- 
Tern, or perform Epifcopal offices among his fub- 
je^. In return to this application, Segenius then 
Abbot of Hy, after one fruitlefs miflion, fent a 
^Worthy man Aidan, who, by Ofwald's permillion 
took up his reiidence in Lindisfarne, a fmall ifland 
•fer aninft Berwick, how called Holy-ifland, 
nhere he ezercifed his Epifcopal fundion with 
(reat fucceft and applaufe for feventeen years, and 
iqxm his death in 651, was fucceeded by Fiiian, 
vho was fent from the fame monadery of Hy, 
ind lat Bifliop of Lindisfarne ten years. After 
km came Colman, who becaufe of the difputes 
about Eafter continued but three years, and then 
Ktomed with the mod of his clergy to his own 
country. Upon which the clergy of the Romifli 
Buifion entered again into the Northumbrian 
diurch, and peace^ly enjoyed the fruits of what 

la- 
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LETTER labours thefe three Bifhops from Hy had beftow 

VI. ed upon the people, whom, thirty years before, 

v-^v^^ PauUnus had foriaken. This is a fliort abridge- 

w^wSim! ^'^^^ ^^ ^^^ whole affair, which Bede has given 
' fuch an ample narration of, and which, tho* per- 
haps not immediately belonging to the particular 
hiftory of our own church, is fuch a noble monu- 
ment of the reputation and zeal of our forefathers, 
that I perfuade myfelf every true hearted Scotf- 
man will receive it with pleafure. 

Yet, honourable as it is for our country, there 
are fome among us, who put a very different con- 
ftrudion on it, from what was intended by the 
original relater. They will not admit thefe three 
mifTionaries from Hy to have been BiOiops, at 
leaft, they fay, in the modern fenfe of the word* 
They will allow them the levelling titles of clergy, 
or minifters or teachers, which is the common 
ftile generally ufed in treating of this fubje£l.-— 
But Bede, who is the fountain of all our know- 
ledge in the affair, is more particular. He exprefn 
ly fays, that King Ofwald fent to the ** majores 
" natu" of the Scots; meaning by the "majores 
*' natu'* not the old men with refped to age, 
who could be of no ufe to him in what he wa» 
wanting, but (in TertulKan's phrafe, " feniorcs qui 
prefident," and indeed in current ecclefiaflical 
Ityle,) the venerable men who managed and prefid* 
ed in fuch matters. To them the King fent, beg- 
ging, " ut fibi mitteretur Antiftes,** that they would 
lend him, not miniders, or teachers in the plural 
number, but in the Angular, ** Antiftes," the 
word he always ufes to fignify a Prelate or Bifhop, 
as appears by what he immediately adds, ** aic- 
** cepit namque Pontificem Aidanum, the King 
^^ gotAidan ^ Pontife^c," another .diilinguiihiag 
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vord for a Bifhop, and a Biihop too of fome letter 
eminence. Buchanan indeed, at the fame time VI. 
that he refers to Bede, tells us that the then ^^^vxy 
Scottifli King Donald fent teachers to Ofwald, }?^- !^^- 
and Boece before him had faid much the fame, reg. sz. 
which, whatever defign either of them weight ^?^* 
have had, feems to alter the fenfe and weaken 
the force of Bede's expreilions. For by his ac- 
count, it is evident that it was not a teacher on- 
ly, or one of the inferior clergy that Ofwald 
Tiflied to have. His people were not altogether 
defdtute of what affiftance might be expefled from 
one of this charader. Paulinus, before his going 
away, had left in his church of York, a deacon 
James, whom Bede calls a truly ecclefiaftic and^*^* 
holy man, and who, he fays, continued long af- 
ter ^ by his teaching and baptizing, to refcue much 
" prey from the old enemy." But this Deacon 
could not mould or organize a church, with all 
4c powers of his order, or holinefs of his con- 
Terfiition : And therefore Ofwald wiihed to have 
one who could do this ; an Antilles, a Pontifex, 
aa Epifcopus, all which high prelatical titles Bede 
giTcg to Aidan. Now it was to the Scots that Of- 
wald applied for one of this charader. And how 
could he, who came to them a Pagan of eleven 
years of age, and was made a Chriftian among 
them, have known any thing of the importance or 
Beceffity of fuch a chara^er, if there had been no 
iiich character among them all the time he (laid 
wiA them ? It follows therefore, from the nature 
tf King Ofwald's requeil, and from the terms in 
iriiich Bede expreflfes it, that the requeft was not 
to the Scottifli King, who he knew, could not of 
himfelf grant it, but to the " majores natu,** the 
proper perfons, jfor a Bifhop to mfpeft ^i^A^-fo^ 
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jLETTER &age the affairs of the church in hit ktt^doi 
VI. as he had feen done under all the chriftiatii 
he knew any thmg of. Accordingly Bede» iH 
knew a$ well what belonged to the Epifcopal ch 
raGker, and was as much concerned Soar the homn 
of his own order of pre(by ters, as any man in h 
day, exprefsly calls Aidan and his two.fucce£fat; 
Btjhops^ and fays they ordained Biihops and Preft] 
iers, called fynods» in a word performed all tb 
offices pertaining to that charader, which any Bi 
{hop, antient or modern, ever performed. 'Wlu 
more would an unprejudiced perfon require ? 

But, fay our objedors, who confecrated Q 
made them Bifhops ? It might as well be aftd 
who confecrated the three hundred and eigbnei 
Bifhops, who were prefent at the firft council 
Nice ? No doubt Bede, who wz^ bom within i 
few years of thefe three Scottifh BilhopsofLidGI 
fame, and in the bounds of what was once thd 
jurifdidion, knew well enough the regularity % 
their confecrations, tho' he has not fpecified th 
name of their confecrations. This is no more thf 
what other approved ctiurch hiftorians have don 
as to many, indeed molt of the Bi0iops they fpea 
of, who yet have been acknowledged to have bee 
Bifhops in the flri&eft and moft limited fenfe^ 
Had Bede forefeen, or even fufpeffced, that doub 
would at any time arife about the oiHce and o 
der of Bifhops in general, as diflbinguifhed 60: 
and fuperior to prefbyters, he certainly would, ; 
he well could, have been more particular and fi 
in his accounts of three fuch f^ous men as A 
-dsui, Finan, and Colman, whom he iUU call 
Bifhops, and upon whom, notwithftanding fog 
fmeularities about them which he laments, 1 
.beuo5^'s the highefl encomiucns. But not to r< 
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ilto^ethcr on this way of arguing, which yetLETTEit 
might be thought conclufive enough againft the VI 
objcftion, let us fee whether we cannot make ' 
Ibmeching out of Bede, which, if not a (Hrec^ an- 
fccr, may lead to a feir enough folurion of the 
cpieftion. He tells us, that the million of Aidan 
mm Hy was in the year 634 : Now both before 
ad about, and after that time, we find him mak- 
sig mention of Biihops in a cx)untry which he calls 
Smland. Thus he tells us, that Laurence, who 
ibcceeded Auguftine in the fee of Canterbury 
about the year'604, in conjunftion with his two 
bedkren BMhops Mellitus and Juftus, wrote a let- 
iff to the Bifhops and Abbots '^ per univerfam 3^^ j.^^ 
" Scotiam," over all Scotland. And John, the cap. 4. ' 
licceflbr of Pope Honorius, about the year 642 
irefited a letter to the Scottilh Bifhops, Prefby- 
toiand Doctors, and mentioned five of their 
Kfliops by name, viz. Thomianus, Columbaiius, ^^,^ 
Kmanus, Chromanus, and Baithanus* Here th*.'u cap. V 
vehave an account,, and from Bcde too,, of Scot- 
ch Biihops cotemporary with Aidan and his fuc- 
dlbrs : Might not feme of them have been the 
wnfccrators of the Biihops of Lindisfarne ? 1 • 
how it is contended that thefe Biftiops did not 
Wong to us, but were Biihops in Ireland. Pri- 
■ate Ulher had led the way to this piece of crU 
tidlm: And after him, not only the Irifh and 
EngUfh writers, but even fome amongft ourfelves 
ittlheir quarrel with Epifcopacy, have laid hold 
of this cvaiion as if it had been deciiivc. It is not 
demedthat Bedc calls the illand of Ireland iht; 
contry of the Scots, and fomerimes gives ir the 
■wie of Scotia, Soothuid: Bat \\v.t letters, vvhi^.h 
- ifc has rccordrJ, no whjre bjur fiich a roili ic-» 
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i*ETTER tion. • And it is no lefs certain that he firequen 

IV. ]y fpeaks of the Scots being in Britain, and cal 

their Britifh habitation likewife Scotia, or See 

land. Thus fpeaking of C^eoUach, one of t2 

Bifhops whom the Scottifh Bifliop Finan had coi 

fecrated foV the Saxon kingdom of the Merdani 

tie fays, ^^ This Ceollach was of the nation of tb( 

Scots : Who not long after, leaving the £()i( 

copate, returned to the ifland of Hy, whm 

the Scots have the capital and chief of inaa| 

i.3.cap.ai. " monafteries/' which he explsdns in anothd 

place by faying, *' The fecond Biihop here wu 

" Ceollach, who leaving the Epifcopate retumd 

cap. 24. « to Scotland, being himfelf a Scotfman." ftc 

likewife, in his account of the debate about Eafifl^ 

he fays, '^ Colman feeing his do£trine and U 

lowers defpifed, returned to Scotland to confut 

with his own people what was to be done is 
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* Here I cannot but take notice of the partiality of the Efl| 
Col. Hift. ]j^ eccleCaftical hiflorian Mr Collier, in his trandation of Laa 
. ». p. 60. pgj^j,(.'j4 letter, from Bede, where, among other things, Laurdi 
tins fays, " Scoitos vcro per Dagamum Epifcopnm in hi* 
'* quam fuperius mcmoravimus infuhm, et Columbanuro Abbi 
» <' tern in Galiijs venicntem, n'hil difcrepare a Britonibus. in tfi 
•* rum converfatione didicirous" Which literally, in Bed^' 
carelefs ufe of the prepofition ** in'* with the accufative or abls 
tive, runs, *' We have learned by the Bifhop Dagamus in tfc 
** foremcntioncd ifland, and by the Abbot Columl^nas cottiif 
** into Gaul, that the Scots differ in nothing from the Britonf# 
But Mr Collier renders it, *^ by tlie Bifhop Dagamus ySu&i^ii 
*< to this ifland, and by the Abbot Colun^banus, whom we m 
** with in France, &c." Making his readers believe, accordic 
to his own hypothefis, that the Scottifh Bifhop Dagamus belonj 
ed to Ireland, from his being obliged to come into Britain I 
fea, which Bede, whom he refers to, does not fay : Tho* cw 
if lie had faid fo, it would not have fixed Dagamus to Trelan 
fmcc the Scottifh ifland of Hy required failing into Britain, 
much as Ireland did. 
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• the affair/' And what he means by Scotland letter 
iffc, be particularizes afterwards, " Colnian VI. 
" came firft to the iiland Hy whence he had been v^^'wj' 
^ fcnt to preach to the Engliih." His general ["P; *^^' 
idation of this miilion is all in the fame (train. 
It was among the Scots that Ofwald was bap- 
lifed : It was to the fame Scots among whom he 
bd been baptized, that he applied for a Biihop : 
It was from the iiland of Hy, which Bede owns 
kbnged to Britain, that Aidan firft, then Finan^"*'^'^' 
ad Colman were fent. Bede calls them Bifhops, 

S' inally belonging to, and receiving their cha- 
er in a Scotland in Britain : Coeval with them 
he fpeaiks of other Scottifh Bifhops, and gives us 
die names of fome of them. What reafon can be 
ibiind in all that he fays, for confining thefe other 
fifliops to Ireland, any more than the three who, 
lie exprefly fays, belonged to and came from Hy 
in Scotland. Upon the whole then, we need be 
It no lols to account for the regularity of the 
coofecration of thefe three Scottifli Bifhops of 
Liodisfame, when we compare Bede's account of 
it, with his (tile and mnnner in other parts of his 
nluable hiftory, tho* he has not in fo many 
lords told us who the particular Bifhops were 
tho beftowed this confecration upon them : And 
it clearly follows, that the then Scottifh churchy 
vhether in Britain or Ireland, had Bifhops in it, 
and was not fo averfe from Epifcopacy on the ' 
one hand, nor on the other hand fo obi'cure and 
nnki\Qwn in the neighbourhood, as different 
lieople wth different views have imagined. I 
6y the Scottifh church, whether in Britain or Irc- 
laid. For allowing Archbifhop Ufher and his 
copiers all that they can Iqii'^'.^e out of Bede iix 
derogation of our Britifh Scotland at that time. 
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LETTER yet when it is remembered what a weight of h 
VL riuence, if we muft not call it fuperiority, th 
church or monaftery, or college of clergy at H 
is faid to have had over the Northern Scots, ia 
eluding thje people in the North of Ireland, ar 
North-weft parts of Britain, it muft be ackno^ 
ledged that they were all of one cpmmunion, hs 
all the fame principles, exercifed the fame di 
ciplinei and received the fame form of ecclefia 
tic government : So that if. the Northern par 
of Ireland, which were under the obedience < 
what we may call the metropolis, at Hy, adnii 
ted Biftiops among them, we may conclude the ia< 
tropolis itfelf was not unfriendly to Epifcopacy 
efpecially fmce we are as certain as we can be i 
any thing, that the clergymen who were fent froi 
it at three different times to form and govern tl 
Englifh church in Northumberland, were of tt 
Epifcopal order. * 

You will excufe this feeming digreffion from tl 
hiftorical part of my fubjed; and believe me. 

Ever yours, &c# 
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■ 
I 

. t&ntrovcrfy between the Church of RomCj and the 

Britijh Churches^ about the keeping ofEafter 

^re of the Scottijb Bijhops of Lindisfame in 

that Controverfj The Northumbrian King 

decides in favour of the Romijh Party^ and puts 
m end to the Scottijh MiJ/ion. 



PERHAPS it will be faid, there was no neceflity 
for being at fo much pains to prove, that the 
cxif&onaries from Hy were of the Epiicopal order^ 
iQce it is yielded, that in their time, there w*as 
'pifcopacy among the Scots, brought in at firft by 
he Romifh miffionary Palladius, under the pre- 
cncc of conveniency and decency, but afterwards 
^eathed upon their necks, by the arbitrary force 
3f papal tyranny and ambition. This is the fource 
of all that odium and contumelious ufage which our 
Scottiih epifcopacy has had, I may fay, the pecu* 
Ibr misfortune to labour under. The injuftice of 
kfufficiently appears even from this conlideration, 
^ at the period we are now looking back to, it 
Kcertain the Scots knew'little of the mighty pow- 
er of the Church of Rome : Or, if they had be- 
pinio hear of it, they did not think themfelves 
at aQ obliged to pay a blind obedience to it. For 

they 
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^ vn^ they differed from that Church in fome poin. 
vii, which however infignificant they may now appezi 
were in thofe days confidered as matters of im 
portance by both parties. They all agreed in h 
lemnizing an annual feftival, called Eafler oi 
Pafch, in commemoration of our blefled Savioui^ 
refurreftion. They knew that fuch a folemnit} 
had been obferved from the beginning ; and diej 
had devotion enough to feel the ufefulnefs, if nol 
the neceffity, of celebrating fuch a glorious pail 
bf our Lord's hiftory, by a particular duy fa 
apart for that purpofe. But it appears that the 
church of Rome kept this feftival of Eafter upon 
one day, or rather according to one form of cal- 
culation, and the churches in Britain according 
to another. It is not very material to examine 
where the difference lay, or to take notice of the 
aftronomical queftions relative to that fubjeS.-! 
The controverfy h^d been long and hotly 01* 
naged ; and it is well known what a noife Pope 
Vidor (the very Pope from whom, Boece fayS; 
we got our chriftianity,) made about it ; to fud 
a degree indeed as to excommunicate the Afiati< 
churches for differing from him iii it. This dff 
ference between the Roman and Britifh churchcJ 
about the obfervance of Eafter, has been adduced 
as a proof that the churches in Britain had bed 
founded by fome of the difciples of St. John, be 
caufe the Afiatic churches, in their contentioi^ 
with Rome, alledged the authority of this Apoftl 
for their praftice : And Colman, the laft of o^ 
Scottifti Bifhops at Lindisfeme, in the famoiJ 
difpute he had with the Romifh clergy on tb 
fubjeft, goes on the fame footing of pleading S 
John's example: Tho* it does not appear, ths 
in fo doing, he had any good gronnd to go upor 

Fo 
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the Afiatic churches obferved their Eafter LETrER 
I the fourteenth day of the moon, whatever VII. 
of the week it fell upon, whether on a Sun« v^vvj' 
or not, and for that reafon were called ^uar-^ 
imansj or Fourteenth-day-men : Whereas the 
(h churches always kept it on a Sunday, as 
in many places aflures us : For fpeaking of 
mba and his fucceiTors in Hy, he fays, 
defe men being placed as it were out of 
e world, and beyond the reach of having 
e fynodical d€;crees about the Pafchal ob- 
nrance notified to them, and trufting to er- 
ineous calculations for the time of tMs high 
ftival, diligently praftifed fuch works of pi- 
y and chaftity as they had learned out of 
ic prophetic, evangelic, and apoflolic writ- 
igs, but had a particular way of keeping Eaft- 
•: Which yet they celebrated not on the 
lurteenth day of the moon, with the Jews, as 
me have thought, but always on the Lord's 
ly, tho' many times not in the proper week : 
3r, as Chriftians, they knew that the Lord's 
furredion, which was accompliihed on the 
ft day of the week, ought to be commemo- 
ted on that day : But being little better than 
de ruflics, they had not learned to calculate 
lien that particular firft day came.*' And ®^' ^^•"*' 
\j fpeaking of Bifliop Aidan, after having ex- 
i him for every good qualit}^ that adorns the 
opal charafter, and even attributed the gift 
tirades to him, he* adds, " Thefe things in 
lis prelate I much approve and love, becaufe 
am perfuaded thefe things were pleafmg to 
lod: But that he did not obferve Eafter at 
tie proper time, either not knowing the ca- 
lonical computation for it, or being overborn 

" by 
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3LETTER ** by the authority of his own church, from fo 
VII. «« lowiug that computation, if he knew it j thi 
^^ I neither approve nor praife : Yet this muo 
*' I approve, that, in his celebration of Eafter 
** he commemorated, reverenced, and preacher 
*' the fame that we do, namely, the redemp 
*' tion of mankind by the paffion, refurredion^ 
** and afcenfion of the one mediator between 
" God and man, the man Chrift Jefus: And 
therefore he kept his feftival, not as fome have 
falfely thought, in imitation of ihe Jews, on the 
fourteenth day of the moon, whatever day of 
the week it fell on, but always on the Lord's 
day from.the fourteenth to the twentieth day 
L.^'Ci;.^, of the moon, &c.'' From this account of Bedc's, 
it would appear that the Scottifli clergy were 
falfely accufed by their opponents of keeping up 
the erroneous pradice of the old Quartodecimans, 
which had been condemned by the council (A 
Nice. For Bede clears them from that imputa* 
lion, and only laments their differing from the 
Roman church, to which he himfelf was a zeal- 
ous adherer. How the old Britons and the Scot 
too Ihould have firll fallen into this peculia: 
pradice, it is not eafy to fay, from whateve 
quarter we (hall derive their converfion. Th 
Afiatic praftice, which, we are told, pled th 
authority of St. John and his difciples, diffete 
widely from the Britifh, more fo indeed than tl 
Britifh ever did from the Roman : So this can 1 
no proof of our converfion from that quart* 
On the other hand, how fliall we account for tl 
difference on the fuppofition that we owe (^ 
converfion to Rome ? If, with Boece, we chi^ 
to go as high. up as Pope Viftor for it, it is P 
likely that a man fo tenacious of his own rit^ 

wou 
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I have neglefted fuch a feir opportunity of LEttEH 

them in the Weft, when he found he could VII. 
I it in the Eaft. But you will fay, the Scots 
have forgot or departed from nis inftruc- 
n the fpace of four hundred years that in- 
led between him and the period I am 
ig of : And fo indeed it might have hap- 

if we had had no new communications 
l.ome all that time. But in this fpace we 

Britifli Ninian converting the Southern 

Might not he have communicated to hi?? 
ts the right knowledge of the Pafchal fo- 
fy as Bede calls it, along with the other 
of the gofpel ; efpecially fmce, as Bede ha^ 
8/ he had been *' Romse regularlter fidem 
lyfteria veritatis edo6tus," regularly inftruft- 
he faith and myfteries of religion at Rome, 
may conclude, in this among the reft, which 

had fo long laid fuch ftrefs upon. We 
E^ladius, a Roman Deacon, bred up at the 

a Ccleftine, who was as keen in mainten- 
)f his own opinions as Vi&or : What was 
lladius doing all the time it is faid he was 
that he had not informed the believing Scots 
lie proper and canonical time of celebrating 
fheft folemnity of their religion ? If, witn 
ifliop Ufher, we renounce Palladius, and fend 
to Ireland, it does not mend the matter : 
ither he, nor the great St. Patrick who came 
iiim, and had been taught at Rome too^ 
any greater impreflion upon, or had any 

fucceifs with the Irifh in this point, than 
ottiih preachers had with the Scots. The 
les of Ireland ufed the fame computation that 
lurches of Britain ufed at the time of Augu- 
J miflion, and contmued to do fo fo* fome 

J[? time 
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LCTTCR time after, till fird the fouthern Irifli were brougl 
VIL in to the Roman pracHce by the admonitions 
y'^y^ Pope Honoriusy and next, but many years aite 
4 J, p.* 3/"** their northern brethren too, by theperfuaiGon 
iTi,,^. the Scottiih Abbot Adamnanus, who yet ecu 
car. 16. not work tipon his own clergy at Hy to lay alL 
their o'd cufloms. It is furprifing therefore th 
Bede (hould have reprefented thefe northern Cla 
flians as wanting, by reafon of their (ituatic= 
the means of knowledge about the proper tim& 
keeping Eafter, when we are fo fure of fuch 
mous teachers having been fent from Rome amoi 
them. So that ftill the difficulty remains, hov^ 
account for fuch a material difference in an 
which at that time both parties looked upon 
great importance, and for many years (tuck r^t 
pertinacioully to their own pra^ice with regard 
it. 

Now the only way, I think, to folve this d£ 

culty, is by fuppofmg that one of the parties h^ 

in procefs of time, changed their former fyft^: 

and adopted a new calculation, as in thor c^; 

nion more aftronomical and exaft. And that fi^ 

a change had been made in hSty tho' not in S 

tain, yet by the Roman church, has been proy 

r (her de to a demoiulration by Archbiihop Ulher, and oth 

C6iL'tiilf. critics in tliefe matters, who tell us, that wlien t 

Book ti, Patrick came to Ireland in the year 431, the K 

P* ^^' man church made ufe of the old cycle of 84 yea: 

which was called the Roman account^ and was wh 

the Britifli Churches went by ; but fome time 

the 6th century, and before Pope Gregory's tiic 

the Church of'^Rome took up the Alexandrian c 

cle of 1 9 years, as explained by Dionyfius Exig 

us, and ever after dire&ed their pafchal comput 

tion by it. Th^ churches in Britain and Irelai 

h; 
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ibd not heard of this alteration, and therefore ad- lftteiI 
ikered to their firfl; fuppuiation, which they had VIL 
'Vay probably been made 'acquainted with at their v^-nrK./ 
^original cc^nverfion : And till Auguftin came into 
XrimUj we bear little or no liiotice of any jarring 
cuftoms amongil them. But when once he got 
Jboting in Kent, and had erected magnificent 
churches under the patronage of fecular encou- 
sagementy he foon began to difplay a little of eveti 
the then Romilh luftre, and to difcover fomething 
^f the fchool he had been bred in; Gregory his 
employer, we acknowledge, was a good man : 
Xut he was a Pope,, and found his fee by fome 
means or other pofl'eft of privileges and pre-emi- 
nences,- which he either in confciencc thought 
lie could not, or notwithftanding all his humility 
"would not part with. Accordingly he gave Au- 
^ftin a jurifdidion over all the BifKops of Bri- 
tain : And the miilionary himfelf had inclination 
enough to improve the gift as far as he had 
time or opportunity. His behaviour to the feven 
Britifli Bifliops whom be invited to a conference^ 
and whom he received fitting, difcovered both 
h\% fpirit and defign, which he Hill manifefted 
* further in his propofals to them : For fays he, 
•* Tho' in many things you ad contrary to our 
** pradice, yea to the pradice of the univerfal 
•* church, yet if in thefe three things you be 
** willing (*' mihi obtemperare/* to obey me,) to 
** celebrate the pafchal Iblenmity at a proper 
^ dme, to adminiller baptifm after the manner 
" of the holy, Roman, and apoltolic church, and 
** to preach the word of God along with us xo 
** the Englifli nation, all your other cuftom.;, 
•* however contrarv to ours, I. will quietly put up 
* ^th," This is 'the firfl time wc !ind any dif^ ^^'^^' ^•' 
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I^ETTER krtnct or difpute about Eafter. But Augu& 
VH* no doubt thought it neceflary to have foaiethi: 
to found his claim upon : And tho' in this m 
maiid he does not exprelhf mention the Pop 
donation, yet thefe old Biurops^ who had beeni 
Britain before him, and had received their cha« 
tcTy thro' a continued fucceflion of a long ts 
of years, had ^ much fagacity as fmeil out 
defign, and courage enough not to yield to 
For they refolutely tell him, as Bede has 
prcffed it, ♦' That they would do none of tF 
things, nor receive him for their Archbifhc^; 
Which, from the pen of his admirer Bede, pis 
ly difcovers, that ** to be their Archbilhop" ^ 
the main point he drove aK It is true, he ^ 
difappointed, notwithftanding the extent of po^ 
given him by the Pope, and his own unweaK" 
endeavours to improve it. His fucceflbr L- 
rentius kept the lame obje£t in view, and is 
firft who meddles with the Scots, tho' by 
ilrain of his own letter, little to his fatisfadr 
For after paying them the compliment, that 
and his companions had judged the Scots to 
better minded than the Britons; that is, tl 
had hoped the Scots would be more tractable tt* 
the Britons were likely tp be, he adds, ^ 1 
*^ now wc perceive by the Biihop Dagamus, a 
^^ by the Abbot Columbanus, that the Scots c 
^^ fer nothing in their obfervations from the E 
'^ tonS|^ for Biihop Dagamus coming to us 
" fufed not only to eat with us, but even 
" flay in the lame houfe where we lodged." 
Here we fee a complaint on the one hand, anc 
realbn affigned for it on the other. But we ir 
relieve Bifliop Dagamus had ground for his f! 
rxfs. He might have heard of Auguftin's bauj 
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$ to his Britifii brethren before, and might LSTTEk 
'dj fufped Laurentius to have had the fame Vlt. 
I. It could not be only the diflFerence of v-^v^J 

he might think, which thefe incomers were 
ry foiicitous about : Something of more mo^ 

he feared might lie at the bottom, perhaps 
leriority or claim of pre-eminence which he 
his church had not been acquainted with 
ccuftomed to : So he thought it beft to ftand 
, and rather be thought guilty of fome de- 
of incivility than run the riik of an afiront. 
hear nothing more of this intercourfe for 
: than twenty years, till Pope Honorius 
I took up the caufe, and wrote to the Scottiih 
n, exhorting them ^^ not to think their fmall 
ndfiil in the utmoft borders of the earth 
fer than all the red of mankind, and not to 
cp a pafchal folemnity of their own, contrary 

the calculations and fynodical decrees of 
[ the Bifhops of the catholic church !" This 
', Bede tells us, had fome effeft upon the 
I, as he calls them, in the Southsm parts 
eland : But the reft of them ftill ftood out : 
five or fix years after this, we find a letter, 
before obferved, addreflfed to five Scottiih 
^ by ** Hilarius Archpricft, and keeping the 
ace of the holy apoflolic fee, John Deacon 
id in the name of God Eled, John Primiceri- 
, and keeping the place of the holy apoftolic 
!, sQid John fervant of God and counfellor of 
e fiime fee," in which they flill find fault 

their way of keeping Eailer, and at the 
: dme warn them againft the poifon of Pela- 
ifin which they heard was breaking out a« 
igft them again. But this laft part of the ^^' ^ ^^ 
rge feems to have been mere fuTpicion, and ^^^' *^' 

only 
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LETTER only brought in to colour the principal ddign 
VIL of wheedling them into fubmiflion. It is true 
\y^>r^^ about this time, Boece tells us, that the Scottifli 
Jj^j^* King Ferchard was charged with Pelagianifm, 
and with ridiculing baptifm, and auricular con- 
Buch. hift. feilion : And Buchanan to the fame purpofe fays, 
'rcg/ja" ^' that among the crimes laid to Ferchard^ 
^^ charge was the Pelagian herefy, and his coxi^ 
'^ tempt of baptifm and other facred rites : Which, 
*' when he could not clear himfelf of, he was 
^' thrown into prifon, where he put an end to 
*^ his own days/* Perhaps Bede's account of 
the above letter from Rome may have given ri& 
to this accufation againft King Ferchard : And 
the Roman clergy would greedily lay hold of the 
leaft report this way, to be u handle to them to 
purfue the game which they had been in chafe 
of in Britain ever fmce AuguRiu came into it. • 
However, they would have been as well em- 
ployed in looking into their own matters at hom^. 
Their late Pope Honorius had been encouraging 
the feeds of the Monothelite dodrinc, which made 
fuch a noife afterwards: And however much the 
Romanifts may boatt of the purity of their church, 
A. D. it is certain, that in the fixth General Council at 
Conftantinople, Pope Honorius was cpndemned 
and anathematized : Which anathema his fuccef* 
for Leo IL confirms, with this further fligma upon 
him, " That inftead of purifying this ApoftoKc 
'•' Church by the doftrine of the Apoflles, he had 
'' endeavoured to dellroy the faith by a profane 
*' herefy;" and to the fame purpofe, in his letter 
to the Bifliops of Spain, he iays, " The fixth Coun- 
** cil condemned Honorius, who, inftead of ex- 
•' tinguiftiing the flame of hcrefy in its birth, as 
^^ belonged to the apollolic authority, did encon- 
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* raftc it by his negligence.*' . On all which ac- letter 
cu&tions the Abbe Fleury has this remark; " So VII. 
•• much care did the Pope take to fliew,. that that L^T^C^ 
" perfonal fault does no prejudice to the holy See." \w, 40, 
And might not the fame be faid of every other $ 3^* 
See? But this is what they always fly to, that 
iriiether their Popes can err or not, which they 
tre not as yet agreed about, the holy fee cannot be 
prejudiced ; as if the orthodoxy of the fee could 
(e feparated from the heterodoxy of the perfon 
vho fills it. It is upon this maxim of their own, 
that the Roman clergy began fo early to take fo 
inuch upon them, and in their own names to dic- 
tate and lay down rules to other churches : Tho*, 
one fliould think, with no great colour of reafon, 
even on admitting their own principles. For what- . 
erer title their Bifhop might have to the care and 
government of the univerfal church, from his be- 
ing the fucceffor of St. Peter, it will not follow 
that his prefl3yters and deacons are invelled with 
. that tide too, and have the fupreme authority de« 
yolved upon them in every vacancy of the chair : 
And the deacon John, not with (landing his elec- 
tion, might have waited the full completion of 
his powers, as heir to the prince of the Apoftles, 
before he had meddled with directing and cen- 
bring Bilhops, who, except in what the fee of 
Rome has long been affuming, were never known 
to be thus treated by the inferior orders. 

But to return from this digrcllion, which yet 
is not quite incongruous to the bufme& in hand, 
after this letter from the Roman clergy and their 
deft Pope, the matter in agitiition foems to have 
lien dormant for fome time, till in the year 664 
it was wakened up agairi in the church of Lin- ^^ ..^ ^ 
^ttfarixe on tlie following cccafion. Xhe rfirftap.'i^/ 

Bilhop 
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x-ETTER Bifliop Aidan, who came from Hy to Lindi 
VIL fame, bad brought the rites and ufages of his ovk 
church along with him, and • continued to pra. 
tife them without any molellation, and even wii 
the love and veneration of his co-tempoJu: 
Bifliops who differed from him, particularly 
Honorius of Canterbury, and Felix of the Ead 
Angles. His fucceffor Finan was not fo luctj 
For he had debates upon the contended poiti 
with one Romanus, a Scot by birth, but who hs 
been bred in Italy, and brought over the Italis 
cuiloms to Britain with him. However, Fixu 
flood his ground alfo, being, by Bede*s accoiB] 
of him, a fliiF man, and one who had been mtt< 
employed and very aihftant in planting church^ 
and fettling Bifliops in many other parts of tl 
Saxon dominions. But in the time of Colmft.3 
who was fent from Hy upon Finan's deaths a frer 
attack was made by the Romifli party, wbi< 
gave the finiihing ftroke to the Scottifh miffic 
in that quarter. Prince Alfred, King Ofwi's € 
deft fon, had for his preceptor a Prieft Wilfri- 
who had been educated at Rome, and on his r 
turn to his own country, full of the fplendor ar 
rites of the Romifh church, got the young pria^ 
brought over to his way of thinking. At the 
joint inftigation, the old King, who till now hs 
neither defired nor known any other way ths 
that in « which he had been baptized and inftrur 
ted among the Scots, was prevailed upon to cs 
a fynod for the difcuflion of this controverfys - 
the monaftery of Strenechal, where Hilda, a lad 
of royal parentage, was Abbefs, and had all-: 
long • adhered to the Scottifli ufages. To th: 
meeting came, on the Romifh fide, Agilbert 
JBifliop of the Weft-Saxons, with one of his Pre 

bytei 
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rs AgathO) the Pk-ieft Wilfrid^ Romanus who LET^nsa- 
contended with Biihop Fman, and the old VIQ. 
on James, whom, Paulinua had left behind 
thirty years before. On the Scottifh iide 
Colman and his clergy, and Cedda, one of 
iiihops whom Finan had ordained, and who 

as interpreter to the meeting. Here King 
I after having prefaced that ^^ thev who alt 
pe£k the fame heavenly kingdom, mould not 
Per in the celebration of the heavenly £u:ra* 
ints, but fhould inquire after the true tra* 
ion, and follow it,'' defired his own Bif^op 
an to explain the nature and origin of the 
which he and his church had fo long pfac- 

When Colman had finifhed what he had 
fj the Sling defired Agilbert to do the fame 
If fide of the queftion next : But Agilbert 

9 foreigner, and not expert enough in th« 

I language, begged that the Prieft Wilfrid 
t be idlowed to fpeak in his flead. It is 
cb to repeat the feveral proofs and autho- 
produced on both fides, of which Bede has 
us a very full and diftinft detail, but which 
examination, will not be found fo folid or 

funded as their producers no doubt inia« 
« It is enough to fay, that Colman alledged 
xample of St. John, and Wilfrid the author 
f St. Peter, with this farther advantage of re^ 
o Colman's allegation, that the Scottifh form 
cping Eafler always on a Sunday could not 
. the example of St. Johp, who, in, conde- 
ion to the Eaftem Jews, is faid to have* ob« 
d the fourteenth day of the moon, whether 

II on a Sunday or not. In conclufiony af- 
iaving complimented Colman's fathers, that if 

had been taught the catholic computation, 

C^ they 
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L8TTER they would have followed it as carefully, as tl 

VII. did the other commandments of God which tl 

had learned, Wilfrid fays to Colman, '* But 

*« you and your adhereuts, if after having hcj 

*' the decrees of the apoftolic fee, yea, of 1 

** whole church, and thefe too confirmed by fcr 

ture, you refufe to obey them, you certaii 

are guilty of fin. For allowing your feth 

" to have been holy men, is their fmall hai 

** ftil in a comer of a remote ifland to be co 

pared to the church of Chrift over the wh< 

earth P And great as that Columba of yoi 

*^ may have been, is he to be preferred to i 

** blefle^ prince of the Apoftles, to whom t 

** Lord faid. Thou art P^er, and upon this re 

^* will I build my church, and the rates of h 

*^ (hall not prevail againft it ; and. To thee wil 

^* give the keys of the kingdom of heaven." Tl 

determined the point : For now the King, afi 

having afked Colman whether he acknowledg 

that all this was faid to St. Peter, and if the li 

was ever faid to Columba, to which he could i 

but know what anfwers the honeft man woi 

give, (" ita conclufit," fays Bede,) decided thu 

'* And I fay unto you, that as this is the portt 

^^ I will not contradi^ him, but in as far as 

know and am able, will in all things obey 1 

ftatutes, left when I call at heaven's gate, the 

" be none to open to me, if the porter be r 

** enemy." On this fecular decifion of the d 

ference, Colman with moft of his clergy return 

to Hy, whence he had been fent three years t 

Bnch. Hift. fore, and where, according to Buchanan, we fi 

Lib. T. in him four years after this, like a good Bifhc 

' ^^' prohibiting the nobles from puniOiing, as he ca 

it, K. Ferchard IL for his crimen, and even coi 

forti; 
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hrtmg that unhappy man on his repentance in 
Ins hit moments. At this meeting too the affair 
of the tonfure, or form of (having the crown of 
tbe heady was debated^ the Romaniils having 
one faihion of it, which, lil^ all their other pe- 
culiarities, they pretended fo have learned from 
& Peter, and the Scottilh churches another fa* 
iUon, which, becaufe different from theirs, the 
fiomanifts gave out, had been ufed by Simon Ma« 

£s. Thefe may be faid, and juftly too, to 
ve been but very trivial and infi^nificant mat- 
ters : But we fee what ftrefs was laid upon them : 
And we cannot think that the church of Rome 
ivould have been fo often and ftrenuoufly labour- 
ing to enforce a conformity in thefe points, if it 
had not been with a view to make fuch ccKufor- 
mity a leading ftep to the introduction of ^tbcir 
lon^^ proje&ed fupremacy. 

I am, yours, &c. 



LETTER 
VIL 
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LETTER VIIL 



in/iances ofArrp^mee in the Church nfRme^ 
the Ptilijb and Scottijb Churches at lajl con 
with the Romijh Cuflpfm--^^^-^nd Jbt/ome f 
Jink into Ob/curity. 



F 



OR fome time after the expuHkm t>f theS 
tifh Bifhops from Lindisfarne, and fubft 
lion of Wilfrid, and the Romiih party in d 
room, >ve find, the Scottifh clergy often loo 
down upon with a contemptuous and maligi 
eye. In the year 668, there was one Theodo; 
a Greek by birth, fent over from Rome to the 
of Canterbury, who being a man of fpirit, 
well as of confiderable learning, was at great p 
to enforce obedience to the fee of Rome, and 
cording to Bede, was the firft Archbifhop, 
ctp.sl **^' whom all the Englifh church fubmitted. He 1 
feveral councils ; abrogated, or confirmed the 
dinations of Bifliops, and towards the end of 
life, compofed a Penitential, or collection of cac 
for ' the regulation of penance, which, Fleury f 
was the firu of that kind that the Latin dii 
had. In one of the capitula of this piece it ig 
pointed, ^^ that the Scotuih and Britiih Bifl 
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"^ "wbo fflffcnted from the catholic church in the LETrER 
** tonfure, and keeping of Eafter, were to have VTII. 
* tidr charader confirmed by receiving impo- ^^-^'vx^ 
' fidon of hands from 91 catholic Bifliop/' From Labbe*t 
is it appears that the Scots ftill kept to their |^^"^^ 
i fonxxy notwithftanding of Wilfrid's argu- 
nts^ and K. Ofwi's change of opinion : And 
lie it difcovers the Roman pride and arro- 
ice, it is fo far lucky for the Scots, that they 

thus clafled with the Britons^ who^ we are 
Ct from thdr firft converfion had regular 
bops among them : Which is another (trong 
fomption in favour of my original fuppoiition, 
it tlhs Scots had received their firfl knowledge 

chriflianity from the Britons, by their thus 
iiering to the Britifh rites, and being, in con- 
i£kion with them, expofed to the overbear- 
I vanity of the Romilh church. 
[t was about this time that Adamnanus, Abbot 

Hy, whom Bede calls a good and wife man, 
done who was well inflru£ted in the know- 
Ice of the fcriptures, having been fent on an ^^ ^^ 
mfly to the Northumbrian court, and feen the cap. »6/^' 
m Tites which had been lately introduced in- 

diat church, was fo well pleded with them, 
at on his return home, he endeavoured all he 
Nild to introduce them likewife among the cler- 
f of the obedience of Hy. But in this it feems 
e ooold not fucceed : So tenacious as yet was 
It Sootdfh church of their old, and as they 
koQffht, primitive ufages, and fo fcrupuloully 
hid of any innovation, however inconfiderable 
H itfidf, wmch might tend to the infringement 
i Adr ancient independence, that neither the 
^ofiiafions nor commands of one of their fupe- 

riors. 
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LETTER riors, and him a worthy man too, could pre 

VIII. with them. 
^•vx#^ However they began by degrees to bend a li 
from their former ftiffhefs, and the repeated i 
citations which they met with at laft carried 
point. In the year 710, Ceolfrid Abbot of W 
mouth, where Bede was Monk, wrote a 1< 
letter in defence of the Roman tonfure and i 
Ibid. ter to N^tan King of the Pids. In which, amc 
wp. 2%. the many other arguments and illuftrations of 
fubjed: which the good Abbot advances, he 
fers the following fymbolical explication of 
pafchal folenmity, which is by no means a c 
temptible one. ^^ We are commanded to k 
the pafch in the firft month of the year, to ft 
us that the fpirit of our minds ought tj6 
renewed to the love of heavenly things, in 
der to our duly celebrating the myfteries of 
*' Lord's refurreftion and of our deliverance: '' 
" are commanded to keep it in the third we 
*' to teftify that the Chrift who was promifed 
^^ fore the law and under the law, did in 
third age of the world gracioufly come to 
the palTover facrificed for us, and that by 
*' rifmg from the dead on the third day after 
'^ faqrifice of his paflion, he defigned this da} 
^^ be henceforth called the Lord's Day, and 
" refurredion to be yearly commemorated u] 
it. And we then do truly celebrate this ] 
chal folemnity, when thro' faith, hope and c 
rity, thefe three, we ftudy to make our paj 
*' i. e. our paflage out of this world with 
*' Chrift to the Father. We are commanded 
" wait for the firft full moon after the equin 
'* when the fun is beginning to make the 
^* longer than the night, and the moon ready 

** pre 
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** prefcnt her folly enlightened orb to the earth, be- letthr 

" caufe the fun of righteoufiiefe, in whofe wings is VIII. 

•• healing, the Lord Jefus, did foft by the triumph 

** of his refurredion difpel the darknefs of death, 

** and thenafcending into heaven, did fill his church, 

** the moon, with the light of internal grace by 

•* the gift of his holy fpirit. Whoever therefore 

" will contend that the full moon of the pafchal 

^ feafon can be before the equinox, fuch a per- 

•* fon diflents in the celebration of the higheft 

* myfteries from the dodrine of the fcriptures, 

* but agrees with them who truft they can be 
^ faved without the preventing grace of Chrift, 
** and who are not aihamed to teach that,.tho' 
^ the true light had not by his death and refur- 
" redion overcome the darknefs of the world, 
^ mankind might have attained to perfect righte* 
" oufiiefs/' In recommending the Roman form 
of the clerical tonfure, he acknowledges to the 
Eng, ** that the Apoftles were not all (haven 
" 3dfter one and the fame way, neither has the ca- 
" tholic church, tho' agreeing in one faith, one 

* hope and one charity, ever adopted one uni- 

* form tonfure : And to own the truth, this dif- 
^ ference *of /having cannot hurt thofe who h«ivc^ 

I * a pure faith in God, and a fincere love to their 
" neighbour, efpecially fince we do not read of 
** any controverfy in the church upon this fcore, 
** as there was about the catholic faith and the 
" keeping of Eafter/' Yet he goes on to prefs 
the life of the then Roman falhion from the com- 
mon topic of St. Peter's example, which is the 
great confirmation, tho' a very uncertain one, 
of mod of the Romifh rites to this day : And 

. he concludes thus^ *' Wherefore, fir, I admonifli 
** your prudence, that you fhould in all poin» 

" ftrive 
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LETTER ** ftrive to obfcrve thefe things in the unity 
VUL ^' the catholic and apoftolic church, along wi 
^ ^^ the nation over whom the King of Kings a^ 
*^ Lord of Lords has placed you : That lo, s 
*^ ter having finiftied the time of your earth 
** power, the bleflcd prince of the Apoflles bin 
" felf may willingly open to you and yours, wit 
*^ all the reft of the eleft, the gates of the kinj 
*' dom of heaven/' This letter had the deiirei 
efFed. llie fame argument, it feems, that hau 
converted King Ofwi, had the like weight wit! 
King Naitan. For now, fays my author, the Kin| 
fent proper perfons thro' all the provinces of th 
Pi£b to tranfcribe, learn, and teach the cycle o 
nineteen years, laying afide every where the olc 
erroneous one of eighty four. The Monka too anc 
Minifters of the altar had their heads (haved it 
the new form : '^ And thus the nation bdng cor 
^^ refbed, fubmitted themfelves as it were to ^ 
^^ new difcipline, under the blefled prince of tb 
^' Apoftles, and heartily rejoiced in his patron 
" age/' 

Here then was one part of what is ncn 
Scotland, and at that time no inconfiderable par 
of it, gained over to a new obedience, as Bedi 
calls it. llie other part was brought over no 
long after. For in the year 716, the Scots wb 
belonged to the monaftery of Hy, and had til 
now maintained their ground againft di£Ferent a^ 
tacks from different quarters, were at iaft pr^ 
vailed on by the Saxon prieft Egbert, to come U 
to the current pra&ice, and join with the reft < 
the world, as they were made to believe, in ot 
uniform obfervancc of facred things. This Ej 
bert had, about twenty years before this, form^ 
a refolution to go over to the continent of Ge 

mar 
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preach the gofpel to fome of the hea- letteic 
ons there, but was prevented by a re- VIII. 
Tom heaven, which told him ** that he ^>nr^^ 
!d to go to the monafteries of Columba's ^*^- 1: ^* 
ition, and bring them into the right way, • 
ratra eorum non refte incedunt, becaule 
ploughs do not go right.*' Accordingly 
came out of Ireland, where he had long 
1, into Hy, of which place Dunchadus 
me was Abbot: And there, fays Bede, ibbct^a^.^ 
t them to celebrate the high pafchal fef- 
r the catholic and apoftolic manner, and 
le proper figure of the coronal tonfure : 
h certainly was brought about by a won- 
difpenfation of the divine goodnefs, that 
e the Scots, who had the knowledge of 
vine truth, had willingly and without 
ing communicated it to the Englifli peo- 
hey themfelves fliould by the means of 
n^iih people, be afterwards brought to 
e perfeft rule of life in fome things in 
they were deficient : Whereas the Bri- 
who would not impart what knowledge 
had of the chriftian faith to the Angles, 
vheti thefe Angles were believers, and en- 
conformable to the catholic rule, remain- 
an inveterate aberration from the right 
and pretended to keep the chriftian fo- 
ties without the fociety of the chriftian 
h. This man of God Egbert lived after 
hirteen years in the ifland of Hy, which 
liberated to Chrift by enlightening it with 
1 hew bleilings, and with the grace of ec« 
tical unity and peace.** 
w we fee the complete change wrought ; 
2:s and Scots united in ufage and obedi- 

R encc 
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LETTER ence, ts^Ith the Saxon church, and laying afide tS 
Vni. traditions they had received from their originai 
converters, from Pailadius, Ninian, Columba, &c, 
to embrace a fet of forms and faihions from Rome^ 
under profeflion indeed of catholic unity, but with 
a view, which perhaps they did not fufped it 
firft, to lead them by * degrees into an abfolutc 
fubjeftion. In confequence of this revolution ia 
the affairs of our old church, we find in five yean 
after this, a Piftifh Bifhop Ferguftus, and a Scot- 
tifli one Sedulius, a,ttending a fynod at Rome voh 
der Pope Gregory II. probably to teftify thdr 
lately embraced communion, and according to the 
current of devotion at that time, to vifit ^* limfc 
*' na Apoftolorum** the threfholds of the ApoftlcT, 
efpecially of the prince of the ApofUes, ftoA 
whom they were taught to expefl: fuch mighty fc 
vours, and whom therefore it would be fo danger 
ous to difoblige. 

I have been the more tedious in my account of 
this fo much agitated controverfy between onr 
predeceffors and the Romifii party, on purpofe 
to filence, if poffible, that foolifh clamour raifed 
by a certain clafs of writers, that Pailadius brought 
in Popery. They know little certain about W» 
ladius, farther than that he was fent the firft 
Bifhop to the believing Scots, and all the ftrong 
things that have been faid for or againft him, are 
but empty declamations without authority, and 
confequently below credit. To fay therefore that 
he brought in Popery, is a mere r^nt of prejtt' 
dice and effrontery : They might as well fay b< 
brought in Mahometanifm. Or if it can be fup 
pofed that he was the planter of Popery amon] 
us, it appears to have been but very weakly root 
ed under his hand, as it took fuch a long traft c 

tim 
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■ to make any great figure. Between the letter 
ion of Palladius and the above related con- VIII. 
on by Egbert, were near three hundred years, v^-^'v^ 
; our church popifh all this time, when it is 
in they knew little of the Pope as fuch, and, 
rhat they did know of him, or were ordered 
dm, continued to diffent from him in fundry 
ts which he thought of no fmall confequence ? 

Bifliop Dagamus popifh, when he would not 
lUch ^ lodge in the fame houfe with the 
h mimonary Laurentius ? Was Bifhop Col- 
popifh, who gave up his charge, and a charge 
which he had executed for fome years with • 

I applaufe, rather than comply with a few 
ices brought from Rome, and reconimended 
le example, and under the authority of St. 
r ? They certainly know little what popery is, 

would fufped fuch people of it. The great 
linal Baronius, who beyond all queftion was a 
[judge in this matter, feems to have been 

different opinion : For he charges both the 
I and Britons with the guilt of fchifm, for de- 
ng from the church of Rome in thefe par- Baron. 
ars. It is very hard therefore that thefe old tm'e^i. 
3p8 of our church fhould be accufed of popery fc«. ?&. 
Ik adverfaries of Epifcopacy, and at the fame 

branded with fchifm by a popifh Cardinal. 
rcver, as Baronius will not allow them to 
t been papifls, that is to fay, in fubjedion 
le Pope, and thereby clears them from the 
tiyterian imputation, fo the great charader 
da the popifh Bede, a co-temporary and con* 
fiotly a creditable writer, beflows on thenv 
£dates the Cardinal's charge againfl them,^ 

difcovers to us tliis fundamental truth, that 
hofe days the Pope or Bifhop of Rome was 

R 2 x^ot 
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LETTER not univeTfally looked upon as the neceflary ecu 
VIII. tre of communion, but every national church wzt 
an organized body "v^ithin itfelf, under the goveni- 
ment of its own Bifhops, and independent d 
any foreign jurisdiftion whatever. If it (hall ftill 
be urged, as has often been done by certain \imt- 
ers, that Epifcopacy itfelf, or any degree of fo* 
periority among the Minifters of Chrift's church, 
is what they mean by Popery, they would do 
well to remember, that this is not only a begg^ 
of.tbe queftion, which is never allowed in diqm- 
tation, but is likewife paying Popery a higte 
compliment than they would wifti, by making it 
coeval with Epifcopacy: Since it is certain Ait 
Bifliops, as fuperior to Prefbyters, whether that 
be an encroachment or not, were in the churdi 
at too early a period for fuppofing her corrupted 
to fuch a deep degree as the prefent idea of Pop^ 
ry implies. 

I acknowledge indeed, that Egbert's fucccfi 
with the Scottifh clergy, in bringing them ova 
to a conformity to the Roman ufages, did opd 
a door for introducing their dependence upoj 
and fubjeftion to the Roman See. And if thi 
be what is properly called Popery, as it certainl] 
is, and nothing lefs deferves that title, I wotth 
here a(k a natural queflion, which appears on dn 
face of this piece of Hiftory, as related by Bcdc 
By what inftruments this change was eflfeSuated 
and Popery brought in ? We have heard of ' 
time when it was made an argument in fayour c 
the Prelbyterian model of Church goverhmeB' 
and an argument too not confined to private d 
bate, but formally and publicly prefented to tl 
Wifdom of the Nation j ^' That this church was r 
•' formed from Popery by Prefbyters*'* It is n 

befo 
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; me as yet to enter into the merits of this letter. 
nor to try the truth or force of this alle- ^ Y^^* 
I. I only wilh that thofe who truft to it, 
. look back to the era of our ecclefiaftic 
f I am now confidering, and they will fee 
if Popery was thruft out by Prefbyters, it 
rought in by Prelbyters at firft. It was a 
ter Wilfrid, and a turbulent one too, who 
itroduced it, in oppofition to Bifhop Col- 
at Lindisfame : It was a Prefbyter Ceolfiid, 
rheedled the Pidifli church into it : It was a 
ter Egbert, who wrought the Reformation, 
ie calls it, amone the Scottifh clergy at Hy. 
men had been educated abroad, had im- 
foreign principles, and had Prefbyterian 
gnough to fpread thefe principles as far as 
lould at home, not only without the con- 
ice of, but even in direfl: contradiftion to the 
live Bifliops. I do not, for my own part, 
uch ftrefs upon this parallel, however fimi- 
may appear in fundry other particulars : I 
point it out, to let people fee, how fallacious 
idation precedents are, to build upon, when 
are not warranted by proper authority or 
ive inftitution. 

>m this period, fo very remarkable in our 

:h-hiftory, we have not much diftind intelli- 

for fome years, concerning the Scottifh cler- 

Their diffenting from, and oppofition to the 

in ufages had made them confpicuous for 

time.; as long as the church of Rome 

ht it worth her while to take notice of 

on account of the ends fhe had in view to 

ined upon them. But when that end was 

gained, it feems they had loft their impor- 

> and funk by degrees, along with many 

churches, into that ftiade of obfcurity and 

in* 
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lETTER infignificance, which the grandeur of their ac 
VIII. r mother and miftrefs church threw over thei 

^^^'"v*^ Yet, from what little knowledge we have got 
thefe fubfequent ^mes, it would appear that t: 
Scots, notwithflanding their conceflions and Ivi 
miflion to the church of Rome, ftill retain.i 
fomething of the old Anti-papal leaven, and \j 
on that account were many times not well look( 
upon by the flatterers of the Roman power. Fc 
about the year 747, we find a Scotfman Clemen 
contending with, and harraflTed by, the Fopiil 

Ficnr. hift. miflionary Boniface, Archbifliop of Mentz. Arch< 

Eccief. ad biftiop Spotfwood mentions one Samfon, as engage 

ch^Hift. ^^ ^^ ^^^ f^"^^ caufe, and finding fault with Boni- 
b. i, p. ao. face for making it his bufinefs to win people to 
the obedience of the Pope, more than to the Dbc- 
dience of Chrift, and endeavouring to eftablifh an 
abfolute fovereignty in the Pope's perfon over all 
the reft of the chriftian church. For this fo cap- 
tal error, in conjundion with fome other fiditioui 
articles, thrown in to make up the fum total ol 
^uilt, Clemens was condemned both at Mentz an( 
Rome, tho* what became of him afterward, 
how the affair en^ed, we know not. A loB! 
time after this, we meet with another inftan<: 
of difrcfpeft thro\yn upon the Scots in genetJ 
by their neighbour church, the now complete! 
Popifli church of England, and an inftance tc 
which fome people would .be improving into 2 
argument that the Scots even then had no Biftio] 
Booki?^^ among them.^ In the year 816, afynodwashe 
p. 149/ atCalcuith in England, the fifth canon of whi< 
ordains, " that no Scottifhman fhall be allows 
** to baptize, read divine fervice, adminifter tl 
*' euch^irift, or perform any p?irt of the. lac^ 
^^ dotal office, becaufe it is uncertain wheth 
•' or by whom they aro^ ordained.** This is i 

de^ 
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an ill-looking infmuation ; yet it can be eafi- letter 
counted for. It does not exprefs any belief in VIII. 
inglifh fynod, that the Scots had no bifhops, 
therefore performed their ordinations by pre- 
rs, which, if fuch had been the cafe, would 

been peremptorily alligned as t^e reafon. 
only defign of it had been to prevent impo- 
I, by keeping up to the ancient form of cre- 
d letters ; tho* it might alfb have proceeded 
fome refentment in Wilfrid, then Archbifliop 
nterbury, and prefident of the fynod, who, 
dl his Romilh predeceflbrs, would have had 
cottifh bifhops to receive confecration from 

as their metropolitan, and therefore on 
rcfufal did by this canon inhibit them from 
rming any ads of the facerdotal office with- 
; precinds. In any fliape this unneighbour- 
jcedure of the Englifti church is no more 
of of the want of Bifhops among the Scots, 
fuch a canon, pafl in a fynod of the Galli- 
Biihops againfl the prefent Englifh clerg)', 
d be, tliat the French believed the church 
Ingland admitted ordination by Prefbyters 
mt Bifhops. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER IX. 



Fiew of Church Affairs abroad Account oj 

general Councils The Worjhip of Images e 

blijhed in the Romijh Church oppofed 

Charlemagne'--''''^Liberality of that Prince to 

See of Rome Foundation of the Papal Gt 

deur Obfervations on the Cbara£lers of 

primitive Bijhops. 



IN the preceding letter, we have feen the S 
tifli church bending a little from her foi 
ftiffnefs, and for the fake of peace and unity 
/ forming to the Romanifts in fome leffer mat 
But it does not appear that our clergy wer 
yet fo thoroughpaced in their obedience, o 
completely popifli as the partizans of Rome w 
have had them. We are now approaching 
molt remarkable epoch in the public ma 
both of our church and ftate ; I mean the 
on of the two hitherto feparate monarchies 
Piftifli and the Scottifli, in the perfon of 
Scottifh King, Kenneth Macalpin. After thi 
portant and defirable junftion, which took ^ 
about the middle of the ninth century, our a 
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[Heal, as well as civil, begin to piit da a LETrfea 

t appearance from any thing we have yet IX. 

djid therefore, before I enter on the con- 

>n of this new fcentf, I (hall lay before 

ew obfervations on what we have already 

1, which if not neceflarily connected with, 

: ferve to illuftratcmy main defign, and 

. little more light on thofe dark ages we 

ten contemplating. 

11 be proper therefore, that we now ftep 1 

ut 01 our own confined ifland, and take 

of the (late of church-affairs abroad, to 

e can difcover any agreement or difagree- 

)etween our Chrillian anceftors, whether 

r Picbs, and the other branches of the Ca- 

ihurch in different parts of the world. 

der to this,' I need not go fo far back as to 

lieft ages of primitive purity : For thefc 

lap were over, before our progenitors here 

uch heard of. Nay, the two firft general 

J, (that of Nice againft the impugners of^-^'3*5< 

{ deity, and that of Conftantinople againft a. d. 381^ 

mies of the Holy Ghoft) were both held, 

we have any documents of' our converfion 

n be relied on^^. The £simous paffage of 

is the firft notice we have from any an- 
r creditable writer, of the Scots being be- 
: And this author was co-temporary with 
rd general council which was held at 
5 in the year 431, againft the Patriarch 
ilantinople, Neftorius, who maintained the 

and unintelligible notion of *' ^wo per- 
* in Chrift: A notion indeed which, after 
; noife that was made about it, and not^ 
nding of the many followers which its aur 
id in the £aft, who are c^led Neftorian» 
\ day, feems upon a thorough dxamiaation,^ 

S to 
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i.ETTE R to have had more of nonfenfe than malice in 
X. However, as unguarded zeal oft leads people 1 
yond the mark, fo here a fierce oppofition to ^t 
whimfical conceit fcon produced another si 
more dangerous error. For in the year 451:^ 
general council was affembled at Cnalcedoim 
gainft the Abbot Eutyches, who had been or 
of the bittereft profecutors of Neftorius, and i 
order to combat his doftrine of the two perfo 
nalities, had taught, that, as there is but one per- 
fon in Chrift, fo there is but one nature too. This 
contention was warmly carried on by both parties, 
and raifed more diflention and animofity in the 
Eaftern church, almoft down to the prefent times, 
than any other diflference of opinion that had ever 
been in it. But we do not find that this flame 
had reached, or at leaft fpread itfelf much in our 
ifland. The only infedion of bad do£bine with 
which the churches here appear to have been 
charged, was an attachment to the tenets of our 
countryman Pelagius, who made a noife about the 
beginning of the fifth century, and was accufed of 
magnifying the powers of man's will, and dinu* 
nifhing the neceflity of God*s grace. Yet we have 
no certain accounts of the fentiments of the Britiih 
churches on that fubjeft, farther than that two 
Bifhops, Germanus and Lupus, came over from 
France to preach againft it. Our own hiftorians 
indeed tell us, that Palladius was fent to combat 
this herefy, which had begun to infeft the Scottifli 
church. But for this they have produced no com- 
petent authority. Profper fays no fuch thing, in 
any place where he fpeaks of Palladius : He only 
mentions in his Chronicle, that *' at the inftancc 
** of the Deacon Palladius, Pope Celeftine fent 
*' Germanus into Britain, to confute the Pehgi-^ 
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s.'* But no antient writer has the leall hint letter 
?alladius found Pelagianifm among the Scots: IX. 
only inferred from fome diflant accufations V.^yO 
I we find in the above quoted letters from the 
, and which, if we confider all the circum- 
s and principal defign of the writers, ought 
3 be admitted as a fufficient proof againft; 
But to go on : In the year 553, the fifth 
il council was called at Conftantinople, about 
odemnation of three old Bifliops, who had 
lead many years before, and who till then 
cen well thought of in the church, Theodo- 

Mopfuefta, Th^odoret of Cyrus, a celebrat- 
mrch-hiftorian, and Ibas of Edefla. This 
)d8 affair, in which the then Pope Vigilius 
quently and grofsly prevaricated, got the 
of the '* Three Chapters ^^^ and created much 
I and contention in the Weft for a long 
but does not feem to have been much heard 
Britain. Only we are told that the Abbot 
ibanus, who is believed to have been a 
iman, but was at that time rcfiding in Italy, p^ ^^^^_ 
a letter in the year 607 to Pope Boniface IV. cm. uvm, 
it, in which he openly calls Vigilius an he- "^^ *' 
for his fcandalous behaviour in it. The 
^eral council was alfo at Conftantinople 
: year 680, againft the Monothelites, wljo 
a flip from the Eutychian root, and main- 

that, in confequence of the One Nature^ 
iviour had but One Will and one operation : 
either does it appear that the churches ia 
1 had much knowledge of, or concern in 
ontroverfy, which,. tho' at its firft appear- 
t was favoured by P€)pe Honorius, feems to 
been for the molt part confined to the Eaft 

confequences, \\ hich were violent enougji 
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i.ETT£R for the time tbat it lafted, and had been fatal to 
IX. a Pope Martin, who was baniihed by the Emper* 
or in the year 655 for his oppofing the Monodic* 
UteSy and died in exile. 

At this time the Eaflerji church was in a ftate 
of great defolaticn. The grand impoftorMaho^ 
met had darted up about the year 620, and in 
lefs than fixty years his followers had fubdued 
Arabia, Chaldea, Syria, Paleftine, Phenicia, and 
Eg)'pt, fo that the chriflians in thefe countries, 
were in a miferable condition, and the outvard' 
peace of the church entirely deftroyed* This m* 
undation of the Mahometans by degrees broudtf 
on that ignorance and negleft of ftudy whith has 
fo fadly overwhelmed the Eaftcm church even to 
this day. Indeed ih^ effefts of it foon began to 
appear upon many occafions, particularly at the 
next general council, according to the Popiftt 
reckoning, which was held where the firft had 
been, at Nice, in the year 787, and is by the 
church of Rome called the fecond council of 
Nice. Here it was that the fooliftx and dangcr-i 
ous fancy of worfhipping images got the firft fane* 
tion from any fort of authority, entirely owing, at 
the moft impartial of the Popifti writers themfeltcs 
confefs, to the incapacity which thefe fathers br 
boured under, of diftinguifhing genuine writingi 
from fabuloos legends, and to their want of attcn^' 
tion to fome of the moft fubftantial argumcntt 
propofed by their opponents. At the fame time if 
IS univerfally agreed, that the images then ufed in 
fome churchcvS, and confequently recommended 
by this council, were but flat paintings or pic- 
tures, not, as is the praftice now, folid pieces « 
ftatuary work, which by degrees came afterwardt 
tp be ufed. However this decifion, fuch as it was 

tho 
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mfhed in the Eaft with great rigour, and con- letter 
1 by Pope Adrian, who was a zealouss flick- DL 
r it, met with long and learned contradic- v^v^O 
ti the Weft. By the direflion of the then 
of France, Charlemagne, who was after- 
Emperor,, an elaborate confutattoflti of it was 
1 in the year 789, known by the name of 
roline Books : And not fati^ed with this, 
five years after, the fame monarch conveen- 
lumerous affembly of the Bifhops of Genria- 
rance, and Spain, in order to condetnn it, 
nt over their fentence to the Britifli Bifhops 
dr approbation, which, the Englifh hifto- ^^*?^.^ 
tell us, they very fully and cordially gave. b. a.p. 139. 
tdivity of Charlemagne, in fo ftrenuoufly op- 
; a papal decree in a religious point, at the 
time that he was befriending and fupport- 
ic Popes fo much in temporal matters, has 
n the Popifh writers into a great ftrait how 
oncile two fuch jarring pieces of behaviour, 
ivc the Emperor's credit, which, had it not 
fi»r his ufefulnefs to them in other refpefts, ' 
would not have been at (o much pains to 
rt. Their great defence is, that he and his 
>s miftook the Eaftern councirs meaning, 
manned that the fathers at Nice had injdin- 
• higheft degree of worfhip, which the mo . 
Papifts call Lairiay to be paid to images, 
granting this to have been the cafe, tho* very 
ibable, it fhews at leaft either the incapacity 
accuracv of thefe Nicene image-worfhippers, 
\ drawing up their fynodical decree, which 
propofed to be binding on the whole church, " 
ch plain and intelligible terms as to be liable 
miftake, efpecially in fuch a material point 
ifferenqc as they are plcafed to aflign between 

the 
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LETTER the feveral degrees of religious worfhip. It ^ 
IX. this Charlemagne who, it is faid, made that 

v>nr>^ mous leaeue with our Scottifh King Achai 
which lb long fubOfted between the two natio 
Whatever be in this, it is certain there was 
that time a great friendfhip between them : A 
as Charles appears to have had this image-aS 
deeply at heart, we may fuppofe he would wi 
to the Scots as well as to the Britifh about 
It may alfo be fuppofed that the Scots would adi 
his fentiments, efpecially when coinciding w 
the fentiments of their neighbouring Bifhops, a 
ceming it. To ftrengthen which fuppofition, 
it be obferved further, that at this time our i 
tion produced two very confpicuous men, Vi 
were gracioufly received by this monarch, ' 
very ufeful to him, an Albinus, (not the gr 
Alcuin, Charles's preceptor, who was an Engli 

pr.M'ken, man) and a Clemens. The firft of thefe wr« 
' * ' the Caroline books, and founded the univerl 
of Pavia, and the other taught the firft put 
fchool in Paris : From which we learn that ( 
church was now beginning to emerge out of < 
fcurity, and to appear in other parts of the wo 
with that efteem and refped by which her lea 
ed men were fo defervedly diftinguifhed, even 
the fubfequent ages of ignorance and corrupti( 
Here too I cannot but prefent to your not 
an obvious refleftion on the difference betw( 
the converfions in the early times, and thole t 
were afterwards effefted by the iuterpofition of 
cular power. The firft were flow and fure : 1 
others more rapid, but lefs durable. Of this 
hiftory of Charlemagne, compared with the 
nals of primitive antiquity, affords a ftriking 
monftration. Thq compulfion which he put 
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w the Saxons by the force of his arms, and the letter 
fcrror of his victories, drove vaft numbers of them IX» 
into a temporary profeffion of the Chriftian faith, 
under the incompatible alternative of being either 
Inpdzed or butchered. And what was the confe* 
quence ? The poor creatures, as foon as his fword 
ms out of their fight, ran back to their old idols : 
And the enraged conqueror had no help but come 
upon them again, and puniih their apoftacy, as 
iccaHed it, with bloodihed and devaflation. But 
was this the proper or primitive way of planting 
de refigton of Jesus? No certainly : the go- 
^ was firft fpread, and churches were long and 
fuccefsfully planted, not ^ force, but again/i it. 
The great Author of our faith* fought no exterior 
affiftance of this kind : his own divine influence, 
and the intrinfic merits of his caufe, were fuffi* 
dent for the work ; and thro' thefe it profpered 
amazingly. The preachers of the gofpel then, 
wh great patience, and under terrible hardfhips, 
made oflfer of the doctrines of falvation to the hea*- 
then nations. The people heard the glad tidings, 
and were by degrees convinced of the truth and 
importance of them : And this rational convi£kion, 
Itrenffthened and fandified by celeflial grace, left 
inch unpreffions on the minds of mankind, as were 
ibiid and iaIUng. Such was the original method 
rf pubiiihing the religion of Chrift : a method, 
dioleti by All-feeing Wifdom, fupported by Al- 
mighty Power, and, which is an argument of no 
feue weight with fome people, approved by moft 
extcnfive and incomparable fuccefs. It was not 
till the zeal of Chriftians began to cool ; till their 
dependence on the great Captain of their falvation 
fcaacd to be fhaken, that he permitted the pow- 
ers of the ear^ to interfere, and left his church 

t9 
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fcETTER to the arm of flefb, when he faw her beginnmg t 
IX. weary of him and his arm. I fay, permitted : Fo 

W^VvJ I can never be brought to think, that he aduall; 
defigned or ordered it. The nature of his inlli 
tutions, and the plan upon which he founded hi 
church, do not lead to fuch a thought. And tbi 
confequences of the change wrought by the £iqi| 
peror Conflantine, however agreeable to fle(h ai^ 
blood, are not fuch as would have made the pji 
mitive martyrs fond of it. I know this is an uOf 
* popular topic, and npt fuited to the general taftp 

of the times. The great Conflantine, the firi 
Chridian Emperor, as he is triumphantly caliedf 
Is almolt an idol of veneration ; and neither nq 
fubjed nor my inclination lead me to derogate 
from that refped which is juftly due to his m^ 
mory. 

But whatever efteem I may have for Confbift 
tine, either from private opinion, or in compli! 
ance with prevailing cuftom, I cannot go the baaf 
lengths with the hero of my prefent confideratioi\ 
the fir ft German Emperor Charlemagne. Thf 
Romanifts, I know, make much of him, and I ii 
not wonder at it. He was the firft founder of thei] 
temporal grandeur. The old donation of Co^ 
ftantine to Pope Sylvefter, which they once buil 
fo much upon, and which was in credit with thca 
as far down as the days of our Fordun, who dte) 

Scotjchron. ^ ^Qpy ^f jj- ^^ fuQ lengrth, has long fince bcfl) 

48.^ dilcovered to be an arrant forgery, and is nw( 
treated by the moft of themfelves as a ridiculoui 
fable. They have what they think a better plea i^ 
fupport of their right to the poffeflion of thclj 
temporalities and privileges which they have n(i| 
Jo long enjoyed. For the donations made by P< 
pin axKl his Ton Charlemagne are inconteiUbk^ an) 
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ibt gave to the fee of Rome as much right LFmgR 
fe poffeffions as thefe princes could give. IX. 
lone of my bufinefs to inquire what right 
id, or how they came by it. I can only 
liat is well known, that the donations I 
kentibned put the Biihops of Rome upon 
footing, as thade them able to 2& in the 
lile they afterwards aflumed. For, tho* 
(, as we have feen^ contended a good deal 
he worftup of images with Pope Adriany 
tried hinrfelf very modeftly and foftly to- 
:he Emperor in this affawr, yet the tempo- 
Brer now put into the Pope's hands enabled 
:eflbrs in time coming to inforce any doc- 
►r decree which they might think proper 
pt or publiOi. Nay, the very right of con- 
; the eleftion of the Pope^ which Charles 
erved to himfeif, and Adrian bad folemnly 

to him, as an equivalent, and but a reafon-* 
id cuftomaJ7 one, for the lands thus given 
was foon' contended by the fucceeding 

and became in procefs of time the great- 
rce of uneafinefs to the Emperors, till in 
1 it was entirely and for ever wrefted out 
' bands. 

crto the Popes had been ftruggling, fome- 
atiently, fometimes with relu^nce, under 
X of temporal fubjeftion, not only to hea- 
mt even to Chriftian Emperors, and were 
d in the fame lot of diftrefs or oppreffion 
le fecular powers with other Biftiops. As 
m as the end of the fixth century, we- find 
t Gregory, one of the grcatcft and bcft that 
fed the Papal chair from Conftati tine's time 

day, acknowledging this fubjedion, and' 
his letters, as other fubjefks then did, by 

T the 
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BETTER the years of the reign of his iLord and Mailer tl 
IX. Emperor Mauritius. This pradice was kept \ 
^^'^^^^^^ for fome time after, notwithftanding the title < 
S^i^* '• Univerfal Bifliop, which it i& laid a Bonikce, wh 
a4/a8. 49. came after Gregory, got from the bloody tyrai 
30. 31. Phocas, as we fee in a letter from Pope Honoriv 
t ^; u^^ to Honorius of Canterbury. But about the bedii 

Bed, lib. u. . r f • i_^i_ . 1 1 » **• 

c«p. z8. nmg ot the eighth century, when the Imperu 
power was declining in Italy, by the frequent ir 
niptions of the Lombards, and other barbarou 
nations, and a conteft had arifeq between tin 
Popes and the then Emperor Leo Ifaurus, about 
iiT^ges, the Pope Gregory the fecond, but unlik< 
the firft^ took the advantage of the Emperor'i 
weaknefs, and by his perfuafions and influeoa 
withdrew the greater part of Italy from their alle 
giance. His immediate fucceflbrs went on in tb( 
fame ftrain, and finding the Kings of France d 
the Merovingian race, a continued fucceflion fbi 
fome time of indolent, inadive men, they chimed 
in fo far with the ambition of the firft minifteri 
of flate, Charles Martel and his fon Pepin, thai 
at lad the .Pope formally depofed King Childeric, 
and fet up Pepin in his room : For which goo(! 
turn, Pepin firfl, and then his fon CharlemagnCj 
could do no lefs than make war upon the Lorn- 
bards at the Pope's defire, tho* thefe people were 
at that time Chriflians, and give to St reter, as 
the Popes termed it, the lands which their vifto- 
rious arms had torn from the Lombard princes 
This is fuch a flretcb, without warfaAt andligainf 
precedent, of papal privilege^liat the moremo 
derate of that party in mpdern times are begin 
ning to be afhamed of K. For tho* three . grea 
Cardinals, Baronius, Bellarmine, and Perron have 
upon the faith of the old hiflorians» admitted tfa 

fee 
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and done what they could to juftify the letter 
Inefs of it from the principles of their church, IS. 
late writer in Lewis the Fourteenth's time, 
liis Alexander, Profeffor of Theology in the 
rfity of Paris, thinks proper to deny both 
yp^z withdrawing Italy from the Emperor's 
mce, and changing the regal fucceflion in 
e, from this main argument, which he lays 
as conclufive againfl: the three Cardinals, 
i€ Popes then were too good men to be 

of fuch a£tions. This diflfertation of Fa- Hia Kod. 
kJexander's came out at a time when there ^^J J' "^' 
lot work between the King and the Pope 
their feveral powers and prerogatives, and 
efigned as a diftant fort of vindication of the 
an liberties both in church and (late. But 
rcr favourable the attempt certainly was to 
srfonal charafter of the Popes, yet as it was 
licial to their pretenfions, it was condemned 
decree of Pope Innocent XI. in the year 
, and a prohibition iifued againfl reading or 
5 any of the works of Father Alexander, un- 
ain of excommunication ipfo fafto. Which ^^^ ^*^' 
f difcovers the rigid principles of that church, 
lubfic fociety, however moderate the fenti- 
of fome of its private writers may appear. 
I certain, that from the time of Charlemagne^ 
Q the ffarength of his generofity to them, we 
lie Popes talking in a louder and more ma- 
al ifarain than they had ufed before, not to 
p6 only, but even to crowned heads. Hi- 
> we have feen but little of their lordly lan- 
:: They would hardly think of exercifing 
of it, on fo poor an objed as the Scotdih 
:h. As far back as Celeftine's time, they 
t have b^eard, from the Ronun troops that 

T 2 had 
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LETTER had been in Britain^ fome vague ttpoitt of n 

IX. fierce, untxained people called Scots^ and ihit theva 

were believers among them* 1 heir seal no doubt 

inigiht indine them to take an a£tiye part in ipread" 

ling the faith further among fuch a people^ tven 

tho' they could expe£k no temporal esu>lumenu 

from them* For at that early period our ChurcE 

had, and could have, but rew temporal emohi 

inents in her pofleilion. .The mighty things vhic? 

our hiftorians, one after another^ Boece, Bnehs 

nan, Spotfwood, &c. fpeak of the liberality of 013 

Kings to the Church and churchmen^ in alEgK 

ing lands and heritages to them, in theie earl 

times, found indeed very well, but un£brtuiuiteJ 

have not the fmalleft fhadow of proof to fitpp^: 

them: And die pomp jand luxury which ibme c 

thefe writers inveigh fo bitterly againfl, feem t 

have been altogether unknown in the days befbx 

Falladius^ Any notion we can form of thefe timec 

by cqlledbing and comparing what broken inEorm 

ation we have concerning- diem^ ficemft to corre£ 

pond moil of any thing we meet with, lo the do- 

fcription of the primitive ages. Our anceflon 

had in all prol^iiity been converted after the prt" 

mitive m^omer, without formal miflion8» or feco* 

lar affiflances* The coming of F^kUadius lioond 

them believers, which they could not have been 

without inilrudion from feme quartet or otto. 

But that inflru^Hon they might have had from the 

Britons in thek neighbourhood, or even from a 

mong their Roman enemies, witlK)ut either aPop 

to rule them, or a Charlemagne to compel thea 

One thing is deducible in reaibn^ from a eertaint 

of information, that as their conyerfios^ froa 

whatever time we date it, was coeval with the uni 

verial ufe of Biihops over all the CAriftiao chtirdi 
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irdamatble that they had Biihops too^ which, Lferhsk' 
i time of their appearance on the ftage of hi- D[* 
, they could as readily find^ as they could 
»yters or Monks. And the truth is, that as 
as we have any credible accounts about them^ 
leet with an Epifcopacy among them; a pri- 
e Epifcopacy, not mining in ftate, or adorn- 
ith titles, but a regular 6rder of mefi to ma* 
the afliadrg of religion, and provide the church 
neceffary fucceffion of clergy* Thefe old Bi- 
^ whether many or few at a time, feem to 

lived here and thisre, as was moft convem- 
with their clergy about them. For as yet we 
of no (lately catiiedrals, or fumptuous palaces 
he Bifiiops to reiide in, of be confined to. The 
ons of later days are not the ftandard by which 
udge of thefe old times, either in church or 
I. The eilentials of dodrine and government 
lit to be always the fame ; but the externals 

appendages may and do vary : And perhaps 
way of living among the laity in Buchanan^s 
t was as diflferent from their fbre&thers way, 
liat of the Bifhops in his day was from what 
been ufcd in the primitive times. Yet the or- 
and office was the fame, and the Bifliop, with 
ettled revenue either in land or money, had 
luch fpiritual power inherent in- the Epifcopai 
ra&er, when regularly conveyed, as if he pof- 
sd thoufands or ten thoufands a-year. The pri* 
ive Bifliops had the offerings of the faithful, 
. the devotions, as they were then called, that 
the charitable donations of {Moufly inclined 
riftians, at their difpofal ; which fufficiently aiw 
Ted all the temporsil exigencies of the Church, 
1 out of which every Bilhop provided for the 
lintenance of his Prefbyters, whom he fent out, 

as 
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UTTER as he faw expedient, to officiate ' in facred things 
IX. thro' the different parts of his charge : For as yt 
there were no fixed prefbyteral cures, or, as vr 
now call them, Parimes with fetded incumbent 
confined to them. All under the Bifhop's infpec 
don were his parifh, and belonged to his church 
And the inferior clergy went out from him, am 
by his orders^ to the various comers of his pa 
rifh, to perform their miniftradons, and returnei 
Bed. lib. uf. again at his call. Thus Bede tells us, that Bifhoj 
cip/»6. Colman's clergy of Lindisfame never went to thi 
villages but to preach, baptize, vifit the fick, ani 
take care of the people's fouls ; and that wheneve 
they came, the people aflembled about them^ t< 
hear the word of life from them. And fuch, wi 
may conclude, had been the pra£dce of the Scot 
tifh Church of Hy, whence Colman and his clergj 
came, and to whofe rites we find them fo fcrupu 
loudy adhering. 

There was no appearance as yet among us of thi 
many monadic orders, under various names, an^ 
of various colours, which were ftardng up in othe 
j>Iaces, and in a fubfequent period flocked over t< 
our country in fuch numerous fwarms. The mq 
naftery, as it is called, but more properly the Col 
lege of Hy-colmkill, as founded by Columba, wa 
of no order, and afbifted to no rule that we knon 
of. It was a fociety of clergy, ready at all dmc 
to anfwer any call or emergency, at the commani 
of the Abbot, under whofe obedience the plao 
was, or of a Bifhop, when he came to vifit it. Th< 
old Bifhops, in other parts of the Chriftian Church 
had fuch monafleiies, that is, focieties of clerg] 
about them, but widely different from the mona 
iteries, or mixed convendons of clergy and laity 
yrhich made fuch a figure and noife among th 

Re 
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Romanifts in after-times. I know, manj of our LSTTEit 
hiftorians boaft not a little of the fimphcity, the IX. 
poverty, and laboriouihefs of the old Scottiih Monks 
before the coming of Palladius : And could they 
have aflured me, from unqueftionable vouchers, 
that there were fuch men at that period, I fhould 
have given them credit for their chara£ber of them. 
But iKire aflertions are not a fuificient foundation 
for degrading coiuparifons, however juft thefe 
comparifons might be, if there were groand for 
them. The idlenefs and ufelefsneis of the Scottiih 
Monks in the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, is 
00 proof that there were Monks in Scotland in the 
fourth and fifth : Aind if it had not been to aim 
the weightier blow at the Mcmks and churchmen 
of his own time, we may fuppofe a man of Bu- 
dianan's (lamp would not have fo harmoniouily 
chimed with the Popifh Boece in a panegyric up* 
cm Monks at any time. I kndw too what a noife 
has been made about our old Scottiih Culdees, and 
howbftily they have been cried up. by thePrefby- 
terian party both at home and abroad, as the 
model of their conftitution, and the laudable ex- 
ample which they copy after. But the accounts 
we have of them, from fuch remaining records 
as give any kind of intelligence concerning them, 
do not bring them within the period to which our 
mquiry has yet extended. For, during all the 
time of the feparate eftablifhment of the two king- 
(bms, there is not the leaft veflige to be met with 
m any old^ annals now extant, abltrafling from the 
groundlefs flights of Boece, and partial invedives 
of Buchanan, of any order, rank, or charafter 
of clergy or teachers, among either the Pifts cr 
the Scots, different from the then pradice of the 
omvtrial church, which we are fure wa^, as far 

back 
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UTTER back as Buchanan's Palladius, or even Boe 
^ Vidor, perfedly and in the ftrideft fenfc of 

V'VVJvord^ EpifcopaLi Nay, it appears farther, fi 
all that we know of thefe obfcure a]ges, that 
Church in this country was much of the old 
jnitive (lamp in St Cyprian*s time, governed : 
taught, as the African Church was, by her c 
Biihops and clergy, independent of the Churcl 
Rome, or of any other national church whate^ 
yet willing to revere and bold communion v 
her, and with, every other fifter^hurch, as fai 
was confident with that freedom and equa 
which belonged to every Bifhop in the mam 
ment of affairs within his own jurifdi£tion, 
for which he was accountable to no one fupe 
upon earth, but only for order's fake, and un 
Chrift, to a lawful and regular Council of his 1 
thren ffifhops of his own church and communi 
How long our Church continued in this p 
and primitive flate, we (hall foon difcover in 
profecutioa of our fubjeft. Mean time, I am. 
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LETTER X. 

Obfetvations on the State of the Fl6l\Jh Cbur,ch and 
Natio n ■ '"Fts Union with the Scottijh^ under 
Kmneth Macalpine-^r^-^Cbarailer of that Prince 
'"'^His Removal of the Epifcopal See from Aber^ 
mtby to St Andrews A ccount of the Culdees* 



A LTHOUGH we are now entering on a pe- 
/j^ nod of clearer intelligence than any we 
fife hitherto met with, yet it is not in the very 
iK^iniiing of it, that we are to look for this agree- 
abk change. The confufed ftate in which we ftill 
find the civil conftitution of our country, does 
not promife much order and regularity in the 
church concerns of it ; and the incorporation of 
the two national Churches would take up time, 
*«and be a work of fome difficulty, as well as 
the union of the two ilatesr We are told indeed 
by our own writers, that the Church among the 
Fids bad been in a^iferable (late of fervitude. 
So lays Fordun ; " Hitherto the Church (more 
•* Kdorum) by the Pi^ifti conftitution, had been 
** fubjed to flavery^" And Buchanan to the fame g^^j^j^ 
purpofe obferves, that " under the Pids the mi- Lib. ir.' 
** mfters of the church had been little better than <^*p- ^y*^ 

U " flaves/' 
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LETTER " flaves." Yea, an old chronicle, produced b; 
X. Mr Innes, attributes the deftruffaon of that pec^L 
V^^w; to their opprefling the church. All which accti 
Buch. hu\, fations feem to be weakly founded ; as none a 
rtg.Vu" them mention any particulars, of that oppreffion 
Crit. KiT.y Qu the Other hand we have feen fome of the Kd 
^' ^ *' ifli Kings as devout as their cotemporaries ; a Nai- 
tan for inftance, a Conftantine, and a Hungw, 
building churches, and doing what they thou^t 
lay to their hands, to promote the interefts rfre^ 
ligion, and to fupport and encourage the mini* 
fters of it. Indeed there is an alleviation of this 
general charge offered, by fuppofing, that this 
might have been the cafe only under the tvo or 
three laft of their Kings, from Hungus, to our 
Kenneth, who, in the eye of the Scottifh writers, 
were all ufurpers, and in that character would jai 
no more regard to the liberties of the churcl 
than to the good of the people. , But the id 
caufe of this accufation, and, I might fay, of al 
the contempt thrown upon the Piftifti nation bj 
late writers, feems to be this. The Scottifli n» 
tion had now got the prevalency, and would ri» 
dily countenance every thing that might tend t« 
leffen the glory of their former rivals the Pifts.^- 
There had long been an emulation between thci 
for martial prowefs, and we need not doubt bi 
this fpirit would diffufc itfelf even into the 
church concerns. The Pifts had long ftood oi 
againft the Scottifti claim of fucceffion. The fii 
claimant Alpin they had t^en prifoner, and c 
off his head. His fon Kenneth had encounter^ 
numberlefs difficulties, and been obliged -to ri 
many a bloody battle before he got his title efta 
lifhed, and the poffeffion of the Pidtifli crown 
cured. This oppofition, juft or not, would nai 

ra 
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tiHj irritate the viftors, and no doubt occafion letter 
feme cruelties to the perfons of the Pi6bs it that X. 
dmei as well as the afperfions that were thrown v-rv>j 
out againft their charafters afterwards. They 
were certainly an ancient and a brave people^ 
and from what few monuments of them have 
been prcferved, they appear, after their conver-. 
&n, to have been as zealous and punctual in 
imr religious obfervances as any of the neigh- 
bouring nations within the ifland. 

Indeed I cannot help thinking that their Atua- 
lioii at the time of the Scottifh claim, was truly 
]ttiable, and that their ftanding out fo long againft 
diat claim might in fome meafure be justified, if 
M according to the ftrid letter of right, yet by 
what appears to have been the praftice of thofe 
dmes. The Scottifli King Achaius had married 
Fergufia, lifter to the Piaifh King Hungus. By 
her he had a fon Alpin, who on the death of 
Borftologus and Eogan, the two fons of Hungus, 
without ifTue, laid claim to the Pictifh crown in 
mue of his mother's title. All our hiftorians 
ante in this : Even Buchanan himfelf, no great 
faend to claims of this kind, acknowledges that 
Alpin ibught the Pidi(h kingdom, as " fifter's 
^ fan to Hungus, and both by old law and right 

* of blood, the neareft heir." The old law which "«h. Mft. 
be refers to, he had found in Bede, who tells us ^^c^fl^T 
that ^ when the Fids firft came in among the 

^ Scots, the Scots confented to furnifh them with 
^ wives upon this condition, that when the fuc- 
^ ceffion came to be doubttui, they (hould chufe' 

* their Sling rather out of the female line than . 

*of the male ;*' which cuftom, Bede fays, wa&Bcd.Hb.i, 
obfenred among the Fids to his day. But that «»p- »• 
old law, if ever there was fuch an one, might 

U 2 have 
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UETTE^ have been forgotten: in the courfe of fo mstt 
X. hundred years^ or might have been fet afid 
' when attended with any manifeft inconvenience. 
The Pifis faw the Scottifh nation paying no n 
gard to immediate fuccelTion in their own kim 
dom, but ftudying what tbey called the pubii 
good on every vacancy of their throne. Thi 
very Alpin^ who wa3 claiming the PiSifh king 
dom in right of his mother Fergufia, had no 
then fucceeded to his Father Achaius, and th* 
Scottifh monarch Dongallus, who was piifixinj 
Alpines title by his mother, was poffefling th< 
inheritance which came to Alpin by his father. 
Jf Alpin was at that time a minor, and thereby in- 
capable to govern the Scots, he would be equal- 
ly incapable of governing the Pifts. But thai 
he was not a minor is certain : For between to 
father's death and his own, we are told there 
were only fourteen years, when his ion Kenncii 
fucceeded, fo muft have been born in his grand- 
father's time, Cgnfequently Alpin was then a 

^ A parallel indance feems to have occurred in the hiflory o 
the Pi6ls about 300 years before this. Their then King LothO 
had married An na» fif^er, and* at the time of h^r mamagCyOO^ 
heir to the Britifh King Uther, by which marriage, amd to dm 
I^othns into a league again ii the Saxons, it was (Hpalated, thJ 
the iflue of Lothus by Anna (hould,^ failing lawful iffuegfUt^ 
fucceed to the Briiiih crown Yet on XJther's death, the Bri 
tons fet up his adulterous balbrd Arthur, then only 18 years ( 
age, in prejudice of Anna's fon Modrcdns. And tho' Lotht 
yielded to this breach of treaty in favour of Arthur, who n 
newed the former agreement about the fuccefEoo, on the erei 
of his own dying without children, yet even in Arthur's lit 
time, and by his conient, the Britons fet up a ConiUntine, 
heir of the crown, alledging the iitipropriety of their being g 
^erned by a ilrangcr, and that they had princes enough amOi 
themfelvcs to wield the Britifh fceptrc. So the children of An 
wer^ f&p allde; and both Modred and Arthur fell in the contc 

ab 
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hate taken immediate poffcffion of hist fa- letter 
throne, withoilt any neceffity for the two X. 
prions that were bdFore him. What reafon v-^v>^ 
re^ the Pids might argue, could the Scots 

\ claim the Pickifh throne for their young 

when they were at the fame time keep- 

Q out of their own ? And had not they as 

1 title to fet up a Feredethus among them- 
as the Scots had to fet up a Congallus 
nd then a Dongallus, in Alpin's room? 
. furely moil abfurd in the Scots to claim 
ht of hereditary fucceflion to their Kind's 

another kingdom, while they were ror 
years excluding him from an equally fair 
»en fucceffion in their own. For tho' it is 
i on all hands, that Kenneth, in profecu- 

the war begun by his father Alpin, did at 
erly fubdue the Pids with a great flaugh- 
d get poffeffion of the Piftilh kingdom by 
rce of his arms, yet it is equally certain 
e war was begun at firft in purfuit of Al- 
lereditary right, and on no other account 
fcr. Fordun tells us, that even in the time 
nvallus, who immediately fucceeded Alpin's 

Achaius, there arofe a great queftion about 
[ht to the Pi£li(h kingdom, which was faid 
ong to the Scots, and was univerfally talked 
h among the nobles and commonalty, but 
)t at that time farther fought after. It was soot'chron. 
8 right therefore that began the quarrel, i- i"- « ^^ 

in end, after nine or ten years ftruggle, 
I io fatal to the greatell part of the Pifltifti 
. In which contention, tho* it may be 
ley brought that difafter on themfelves by 
•judged obftinacy, yet, all things confider- 
ley were not fo very blameable as has been 
ed: Since they had the example of the 

Scottifli 
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LETTER Scottifli poUqT before their eyes, to warran 
^* ^ their proceedings, and might plead the public 
'^'^^ ^ good, as much as the Scottifh e(lates did, for th< 
privilege they often afTumed, of appointing propei 
Kings to govern them, to the exclufion of the im 
mediate heir. It will not be an eafy matter to re- 
concile this incongruity, to produce any folid, & 
tisfying argument for the difference between Al- 
pines titles, and his fon Kenneth's as derived from 
him, to the two crowns of the Pids and Scots, 
or to (hew why hereditary right (hould be pled 
for the one, and the other made to fland on the 
favour of the people. Our hiftorians may amuft 
us with old laws, and original compa£^s, and rhe* 
torical flourifhes " de jure regni apud Scotos :" 
And from fuch plaufible inventions they may in- 
fer a diverfity of conftitution in the tv^'o ftates, 
which is all indeed that can be faid on the fub- 
jed, and is only faid but not proved, as there 
are no documents extant to evince fuch a diver- 
fity, in thefe antient times, between two fuch 
neighbouring nations. However, the hiftorical 
accounts of this affair, if they are to be credited, 
may ferve to confirm an oblervation which the 
annals of the old Grecian and Roman republia 
hold out to us, and of the truth of which eves 
modern times afford not a few demonilrations. 
that thefe very nations or ftates which are mofl 
tenacious of their own liberties, under the popu- 
lar pretence of claiming what they call the com- 
mon and natural rights of mankind, feldom ilicl 
at any method, when in their power, of invad 
ing the liberties of others, and endeavouring t< 
bring their weaker neighbours under that flaver 
which they themfelves profels to abhor. 
With this obfcrvation, I now take leave of th 

Pifts 
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Pick, and go on in the profecution of my de- LExrER 
fign, from this important era of the union of the X. 
two crowns, whether by fucceffion or conqueft, 
in the perfon of Kenneth Macalpin, who was the 
firft monarch of that part of Britain now called 
Scotland. Our hiftorians all agree in giving him 
a great charafter not only for bravery and refo- 
ludon, of which his at lad fubduing the outftand- 
ing part of the Pidifh nation was a vifible mo- 
nument, but likewife for every virtuous quality ^ 
that becomes a wife and good King. Both For- 
dim and Boece mention a number of excellent scottchran. 
hws made by him, for the reofubtion of his new i.i^.cap.g. 
kingdom, which Fordun fays were called the ^i, 35,* 
Macalpine laws, among which are .to be found 
fomc ftatutes concerning ecclefiaftical matters, 
which were no doubt made in a public meeting 
or aifembly, with the concurrence of the Bifhops ; 
lincc it was the univcrfal difcipline of the church ' 
in thofe times, that no ecclefiaftical laws could 
be enadied without epifcopal authority and con- 
feit. In thefe afTemblies the fecular and ecclefi- 
aftical dates ufed to fit promifcuoully- This was 
the pradkice of Charlema^^ae and his next fuccef- 
fcrs in France and Germany. And from the cor- 
re^ndence between thefe countries and ours, 
tc may be allowed to infer, that Kenneth would 
feadily adopt a plan formed by fuch a prudent 
prince, and tending, in all appearance, to heal the 
inteftine difcords, and promote the general good 
of his now extended kingdom. 

His firft public tranfaclion in church matters, 

that we are certain of, after his fcttlement on the 

RcHfh throncj was removing tlie epifcopal lee 

from' Abemethy-in Strathern to the church of 

St. Reul or Kilremont, which he ordained to be 

ever 
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LETTER ever after called St. Andrews. Both thefe plaa 
X. had belonged to the Pids. Abemcthy had ba 
one of their royal cities, and the reiidence < 
their chief Bifhop : But it would feem Kennel 
had taken difguil at the place, becaufe the Pid 
when they flew his father, had expofed his hea 
as a public fpedacle in the moft confpicuous pai 
of it. Kilremont, formerly Mucrofs, on the Eafl 
em coafl of Fife, had been traditionaly famoi 
for the landing of the Monk Regulus or Rcu 
with the relics of St. Andrew out of Greea 
So from regard to this tradition which was prq 
bably current in Kenneth's time, or to perpetual 
the veneration which his predeceflbr and gran 
uncle Hungus had expreffed for the ApofUe, th 
epifcopal dignity was now transferred to tbi 
place, which has retained that luflre thro* a kan 
fuccefTion of Bifhops, whofe names are on record 
from the date of this removal down to the em 
of the lafl century. And here it may not b 
improper to obferve that, in the affair of tbi 
tranflation, none of our hiflorians take the Icai 
notice of the Pope*s having any concern, or < 
the King's thinking his confent neceffary ; tbc 
at that time, in other parts of the chriflian churc 
fuch a bufmefs would not have b^en traniafic 
without the Pope's having a hand in it. Ti 
crofting or changing epifcopal fees was a pf 
vious jewel in the papal mitre, and the hiflorii 
of thefe ages are full of the interference and o 
ders of the Popes on thefe occafions. But it fecn 
they as yet had little knowledge of what was d 
ing in our Northern parts ; and when we fil 
them afterwards beginning to take concern ai 
interpofe their authority in our church affair 
we arc not told that they found any fault wi 

tl 
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removal of the epifcopal fee to St. Andrews^ letf^ 
)ut their ^concurrence : Which fliews^ that in X. 
matters a national church may make ufe of v>vs«/ 
iwn inherent powers, and (tudy what is molt 
Je to her prefent convenience, without the 
ledge or confent of any other church, even 
e church of Rome herfelf. This was the 
live form of church-government, however 
incroached upon by Romiih pride, or fet« 
by worldly policy in after-times : And when 
incroachments, from whatever quarter, are 
d to immoderate lengths, and begin to be 
*ther deftru^ve of the churches well-being 
sflentiai interefls, every national church, as 
t of the one catholic, may relume her origi- 
privileges, and mould her outward conftitu- 
as to her fpiritual governors (hall appear 
expedient. On this footing was the fee of 
ndrews at this time ereded, and the Bifhops 
sit fee were henceforward called the princi- 
Sifliops of the Scots, and were looked up to 
refped and deference by all the clergy of 
Scottlfli church^ 

will be proper now, according to what I pro- 
i in the clofe of my former letter, to take 
notice of a particular clafs of clergy in our 
try, who about this time began, and long 
nued to make a figure, under the peculiar 
tnination of Culdees ; and whofe chara&er, 
dcribed by our later hiflorians, has been im- 
*d by fome waiters, foreign as well as do- 
c, into a vindication of that plan of church- 
rnment which rejeds Bifhops, and admits no 
ecs of fuperiority in the church. Boece fays, Hift.l- 1?- 
e firfl preachers of the gofpel here being holy 
id devout men, were called Culdees, quafi Coli- 
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LETTER " dei, or cultorcs Dei, Worjhippers (fGod** A 

X. Buchanan in one place adopts this interpretati< 

^y'V^ tho* before he feems to derive the word from 

Bnch. Hm. cells where they lived in a ftate of reclufe folitu 

R.V.* '" '^^^^ ^^ Archbifhop Spottfwood's opinion, wh 

iihiv.r.35 is in fome meafure adopted by the Bifhop of 

Hift. b. 1. Afaph. But the moft probable of all feems 

Hift Ace. be what Mr. Goodall offers, that the name appe 

TntJ^iIa ^^ ^^ ^^ Scotch original^ compounded of A^ 

ch. 26. a fervant, and Dhe God, as in all the < 

papers which mention them, they are called J 

hi.er, not Culdei, according to Boece's fend 

etymology. Thefe Culdees are defcribed as 

peculiar order of men, who had peculiar tenets 

their own, and performed their minifterial fill 

tions with great ftriftnefs and attention, cxa6 

on the model of the modern parity : And tl 

defcription of their charafter has been mu 

laid hold of, and infilled on by certain writ 

•v^-ith great keennefs. But when we alk for 1 

proofs on which it is founded, we find none^ \ 

muft reft fatisfied with honeft Boece's fingle J 

thority. Yet he is by far too late a voucher : 

a feft of fo high antiquity, and of fuch forced i 

portance. It is furprizing that Bede, who wr< 

eight hundred years before Boece, found no C 

dees among the Scots in his day : Nor Adami 

Tius, in his life of Columba, the great founder 

what was then called the monaftic inftitution 

our country. The filence of two fo early wi 

ers, who had fuch opportunities to know, a 

whofe bufinefs led them to take notice of fu 

peculiarities among the clergy whom they^ w< 

defcribing, gives fome ground to fufpea ti 

what Boece and his followers fay of them, is lit 

better than vague declamation* The earlieft 

co^ 
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lit of the Culdees that we can depend upon, lette& 
ram the chartulary of St. Andrews, where X. 
meet with % deed of 3i'ude fon of Djrgard, 
laft King of the Pids, giving the iiland of 
hkvin tp Almighty God and to St. Serva* 
and '^ Keledeis Deo fervientibus et fervitu- 
B,'' to the Keledees ferving and to ferve 
9 in that iiland. This would be thought fu- 
ition by tfaofe of our days, who boaft fo much 
ditating thefe antient Culdees : But th^^y, it 
ts, had no fuch fcruples. Accordingly the 
Ices of Lochlevin are often mentioned with 
LS of di(tin£tion, on public occaflons, and 
doubt were a£Hve in fpreading their order, 
may be called fp, thro' other^ parts of the 
try. Thus we find Keledees, not Culdees, 
rechin, Dunkeld, Muthil, Abernethy, &c. and 
' Abbots and Friars witnefling the deeds of 
3p8, and getting churches and tythcs from 
L with the " cure of fouls" ; which furely 
id not have happened, if the Culdees had held 
article in doctrine, government, or worfliip, 
\Qi from what was then profeflbd in the na- 
il church. Nay the Culdees themfelves never 
ied to wear the epifcopal mitre, when it was 
larly offered to them. Thus Gregory Bifliop 
>unkeld, Andrew Biihop of Caithnefs, and 
I others, were chofen from among the Cul- 
: Nor did thefe Culdee Bifhops refufe the 
lary defignations, as appears from the fol- 
ag ; "I Gregory, by the authority of God 
id of the holy Apoftles Peter and Paul, and 
F the holy Apoflle Andrew, Bilhop of Dun- 
dd." It is true the fuperiors of the Culdee 
rents had frequent dilputes with their refpec- 
{^ihops about lands and tythcs, and fuch fe« 

2L %. cuhr 
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LETTER cular matters : And if their contending thus vn 
X. Bifhops be the part of their chara&er that pies 
^^Y>J es moft now-a-days, it fhould be rememben 
what method they took to have the contenti( 
decided, which was always by application to tl 
Pope, as at that time the grand umpire in all fu< 
contendible cafes. Would Calvin, with his Ci 
dees at Geneva, or John Knox, with his follow 
ers in Scotland, have .made fuch an application, < 
fubmitted to the Pope's decifion ? Why th< 
fhould they pretend to imitate the Culdee clerg^ 
or talk fo highly of the good old Scottifh Culdee 
as if that title had been peculiar to Scotland ? "W 
ITferr de are told by Archbifhop UOier, that the Kelede 
#^637, of Armagh In Ireknd were anciently the Dean ar 
Chapter of that church, but were forced to gi 
way to Monks of a later inftitution, tho* uw 
were ftill fuffered to remain in lower ftations, ai 
continued in that church, and in the church 
Cluanynilh, until the Archbifhop*s remembranc 
pft, Ace. The Bifliop of St. Afaph produces Giraldus Cai 
p- W4. brenfis, who lived about the year 1200, mentioi 
ing the Colidei (which is the tirft time, the Biftc 
fays, this latinized title is to be met with) in tk 
little ifland of Bardfey in North Wales, and i 
another ifland in Tipperary in Ireland, who d( 
voutly ferved in a Chapel there. And a later write 
Mr Tanner, informs us, that there were Cvidd 
at St. Peter's in York. So it appears, that oth< 
churches had Culdees as well as ours. Yea, fuc 
as the old pure Scottifh Culdees are defcribed ^ 
have been, were the inferior Clergy in all tl 
primitive church. For as foon as we have ai 
certain information about them, we find them 
communion with, and even fubjed to ecclefiaf 
cal fyperiors, as indeed their firft certain appes 

an 
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was in the days of confeft fuperiority in the letter^ 
1 ; fo that, whatever other peculiarities X« 

have .been about them, there is nothing 
ir hiftory to countenance the ufe that has 
dem times been made of them in favour of 
veiling fcheme. Had that learned French 
enot in the la(t century, Mr. David Blondel, 
IS well acquainted with the hiftory of our 
es, as our own critics have been, he would 

confidently have adduced them to his pur- 
of maintaining ordination by Prelbyters: 
it is not much to the honour of our own 
rymen, who might have known better, to 
> much (Irefs on the miilakes of a foreigner, 
however judicious in many refpefts, could 
e fufficiently verfed in every thing relative 
r nation. For after all that has been faid, 
1 be fdd about the Culdees, as a particular 
or order of clergy among the Scots, there 
iiave been nothing peculiar about them but 
lame, a name derived from fome of the dia« 
then fpoken in Britain, and according to 
Goodal's interpretation, (which the addi- 
I claufe in King Brude's gift, *' Deo fervi- 
dbus, fervaiits of God," feems to corrobo- 
appropriated to the clergy in general, with- 
iny rdfpeft had to fuperiority or equality 
ig them. Even Boece himfel^ the great 

of this Culdee fabric, gives' fome ground 
[lis notion in the place before quoted, where 
jTS, *' Thefe Culdees chofe by common vote 
long themfelves, a Chief Prk/l who had 
wcr in things belonging to God, and who 
r many years after was called Bifhop of the 
tots." This is his account of the matter, 
h, if there be any truth in it, plainly (hews 

thsft 
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tSTTER that the Culdees had a Chief-prieft or BifliO] 

X. moQg them. But indeed there is no great cr 

due to it : And yet the certainty of the de 

being called Culdees, as foon as there were de 

among the Scots, needs not be doubted, Tl 

might have gone by this name among their co 

trymen, even in Adamnanus' and Bede's tii 

tho* thefe writers had not thought fit to trt 

form it into the Latin idiom : And both Ada 

nanus' Columba, and Bede's Aidan, might h 

been called Keledee in the Gaelic language* 

Hy, as properly as bervus or Vir Ddj (Jem 

or man of God) in the Latin. There is nothi 

in the word Keledee^ under any derivation, to h 

der its belonging to, or being defcriptive of any c 

rical rank or order in. the church ; nothing I: 

what may be as applicable to a Bifhop, ^ to a Pr 

byter or Monk. And under this defignation of i 

ledeesy peculiar not to the people but to the b 

guage, the Scottifli clergy might have continued 

be diftinguiithed at home, and to enjoy the old p 

mitive privilege of chufmg their Bifhops from 

mong themfelves, till in procefs of time, aloi 

with other deviations, the nomination of Biihc 

began to come from other quarters, and fwari 

of favourite monks (as we Ihall fee in coufi 

poured in from abroad upon them. On this gi 

dual change of difcipline, we may fuppofe the c 

Scottifh clergy would for fome time retain tl» 

old Scottifli name of Keledee^ and be diftingui 

ed by that name, as much from contempt as \ 

fpeft, in the latinized writings of fubfequent rim* 

And this may help to account for the many a 

hot difputes between the few who ftill adhcr 

to the old way under the old name, and the d 

ey who were brought in upon them either by ' 
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il or papal power. In thefe difpates the Cul- lettbr 
xg feldom prevailed ; and by degrees were de« X. 
i?ed of molt of their poflelfions, or incorporat- ^^^y^kJ 
I into ibme of the new orders. The lad of them 
!io kept their ground, as they feem to have 
en the oldeil ofthe denomination, were the Gul- 
es of Lochlevin. This body of them had for a 
ig time been, what modern times would call, 
B chapter of St. Andrew's, and had enjoyed 
I privilege of eleding the Biihop, till King Da- 
i*^gned it to the Prior and Canons Regular 
St. Auguftin, whom his brother Alexander 
1 brought in and fettled at St. Andrew's. — 
is change occafioned frequent debates and ap- 
ds to Rome, in which the Culdees generally 
d the worft : Till in the year 1 298, Mr. Lam- 
rton Chancellor of Glafgow, being by the Prior 
i Canons of St. Andrew's chofen Bifliop on 
tdeath of Biihop Frafer, the then fuperior of the 
ildees of Lochlevin, William Cuming (whom 
th Archbifliop Ulher and the Bifhop of St. 
apb, from fome vitiated record, call Aulmin) 
pof(Dd the eleftion, and revived his claim be- 
te the Pope : But after ftrenuous debates on 
tfa fides, the matter was finally decided in fa- 
mrof the Prior, with this additional honour, that 
all time coming, the Prior of St. Andrew's 
Dold have precedence of all the Abbots and 
iors in Scotland, and the now neglefted Cul- 
ies were for ever excluded from their former 
riits : Which, fays Archbilhop Spotfwood, turn- p.' y,, ' "* 
ifi) much to their difgrace, that their name and 
ider was by little and little quite extinguifhed ; 
fid from this time we hear no more of them. 
From the little I have faid about them, yoii 
fiay pladnly fee, there 1$ nothing in their hiftory 

of 
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LETTER 



Two Objedions to Diocefan Epifcopacy mifroendr^ 
State (f the Scott ijh Churchy fram^ the Ttm f 



cfGrtffriik 

Great. 



HAVING, in the preceding Letter, difcnfii 
the argument drawn from the hiffaorj of th|( 
Scoitifh Culdecs, in favour of ecclefiaflical paikft 
I am now to take notice of two more obj^oosi 
raifcd from the hiftory of thefe old times, to coift* 
bat the ecclefiaflical fettlements of after-ages* & 
has been faid, that in thefe early days, there vai 
but one Bifhop in Scotland, who after KennfiA 
Macalpin's time, had his refidence at St. Andrevii 
having been removed thither from Abemetbyi 
which had been, in like manner, the refidence o 
the one Bifhop among the Fids. And for tli' 
we aris referred to the authority of Fordun, wb 

fayi 
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that *' Garnard King of the PiSs built the letter 
)Uegiate Church of Aberaethy, and that in XI. 
lat church there were three eleftions made, 



ben as yet there was but one Bifhop in the ^^\**^'j4, 
ngdom/* From this it is inferred, that what * 
w called Diocefan Epifcopacy under a multi- 
of Bifliops, was not the old conftitution of 
church, but a late innovation, brought in by 
)revailing fuperftition of after-times. Yet it 
•t eafy to fee the force or defign of this obfer- 
fh, tho' it were true. One great complaint of 
)ppofers of Epifcopacy has been, that Bifhop- 
; arc for the moft part too l^rge, and beyond 
one man's ability to take a proper overfight of 
I. But certainly the moft extenfive Diocefe 
ever was in Scotland, was not equal to the 
Ic kingdom in the number of chriftians,. even 
enneth Macalpin's time, and for many years 
re him. So that the inconvenience complain- 
of lies on the' fide of the prefent fuppofition, 
not on any fubfequent .divifion, which tended 
er to remove the alledged grievance. Biit Ae 
!i is, there is no ground for the fuppofition 
ii Fordun has occafioned : For, tho* we were 
ire him credit for what he fays of the one 
op among the Pi&s in Gamard's time, and 
three eleftions after, yet it (hould be remem- 
d, that he makes this Garnard tlie immediate 
eflfor of Brude, fon of Meilochon, who was 
irerted and baptized by Columba ; fo that one 
lop might for fome years have been fuffieient 
Ais new church among the northern Piftgy 
till the faxth fhould fprcad more diffufively 
)ng them. But from all that Fordun or .any 
owing writer fays, it does not follow that this 
» the cafe at Kenneth's acceflion, which was 

Y more 
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L1ETTER more than two hundred year* after Gamard'i 
»XI. time : Only that for fome reafon or other, whicli 
our hiftorians hav^ not come to the certain know-* 
ledge of, he thought fit to deprive Abemethy of 
the honour of a refident Bifhop, and inveft Kilre* 
mont with it. ^ 

That the Biftiop of St. Andrews was not the 
only Bifhop in Scotland, before that divifion of the 
kingdom into Diocefes, which all our hiftorians 
agree in, we have, if not undoubted prooft, /uch. 
ftrong prefumptions at lead, as would be fuftuned 
in other cafes. In the time of Kenneth III. littlk 
more than a hundred years after the prefent era, wc 
are told, even by Buchanan, that he applied to the 
Bilhops and Monks for their ferviceandadviceupon 
a certain ferious occafion. Both Boece and Spott 
wood give us the names of feveral of thefe Biihops, 
particularly of a Moveanus, who was the King^s 
Confeffor. And about the fame time, we read in 
the Englifh annals, of a Scottifh Bifhop, Beomd* 
mus, aflifting at an Englifh Synod at Calne in 
Wiltfhire : None of whom, neither Moveanus nor 
Beornelmus, are to be found in any of thefevefl 
Catalogues which Bifhop Keith has given us of the 
Bifhops of St. Andrews, fo have belonged to feme 
other place, and from the accounts of them, feem 
to Jhave been men of character and repute. Indeed 
there is fo little ft)undation for this conceit, and 
fo little to be made of it, tho' it were better found* 
ed, that I fliould not have fo much as mentioned 
it, if it had not been to let nothing, however tri- 
vial, pafs unobferved, which the adverfaries d 
Scottifli Epifcopacy can poflibly allege againft it. 

But there is another obje&ion to Diocefan Eptf 
copacy, of a quite different complexion, draivl 
from the hiftory of thefe times, and held £otth b; 

diSeren 
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different writers for diflferent purpofes. Thefe letter 
objedors allow that there were more Bifliops in the XL 
country than either at Abernethy or St. Andrews, (•V^ 
but iniift that they were confined to no diftrift, 
but performed their Epifcopal fundions at large, 
or wherever tiney happened to refide or travel. 
This had been faid by Boece, with a compliment 
to the veneration which the fandity of their con- ^^^^ ** 
?dation procured them. After him Buchanan bq^j,. j^y^^ 
Lnakcs the fame obfervation, that *' the old lib. vi. ia ' 
^TlUhops of the Scots, being chofen out of the "^* ^' 
^ monafteries, while as yet there was no conten* 
^ tion amongft them for honours and places, but 
" only for piety and learning, did, without envy 
** or emulation, perform their office every where 
^ as they found occafion, there being then no divi- 
^ fion of provinces, and the ecclefiailical fundion 
'^ not a bufinefs of worldly gain.** This is indeed a 
^)edous and much magnified defcription of the 
andent conflitution of our church. But if it be 
thought to militate againft Diocefan Epifcopacy, 
does It not equally overthrow Parochial Prelbytery ? 
Or were the Prefbyters fixed to particular pariflies, 
aad the Bifhops the only itinerants, who had no 
peculiar charge allotted to them ? One thing is 
certain, that in the primitive church, before Coa- 
iantine's time, there were feparate diftri£b afiign-* 
cd to the feveral Bifhops, who, befides their ge« 
anal concern in the whole flock of Chrift, were 
futicularly conneded with, and under certain re- 
nilatioiis reftrided, as it were, to thde diftrids. 
Now by whom could fuch aflignments be made ? 
Not by the fecular powers ; For they were, for threse 
hmdred years, againft the church in general, £6 
voold have no hand in any of her particular con-^ ' 
€aii8» It could be done only by the church her- 

Y 2 fclf. 
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XETTER fcif^ \fy thc joifit concuiTence of her Bifhope c 

■^* Governors^ as they found it convenient and pra< 

ticable, tho' for the moft part as near to the pre 

vincial divifions of the ftate, as the fituation c 

church affairs would admit. And when the (Uc 

•came into the church by the Emperors becomin| 

Chriftians, the old appointments made by thi 

church were in moft inlbnces homologated by thi 

ftate, tho' in Ibme few cafcs^ and for the honou: 

of fome favourite cities, alterations were fome 

times propofed by the Emperors, and agreed t^ 

the BiJttiops. Might not fomething like this hav( 

been the original model of our church, botl 

among the PLfts and Scots ? And when our hiftori 

ans fi^y that a King Garnard fixed an EjMfcopa 

See at Abernethy^ or a Kenneth one at St. An 

dreWs, may not the meaning be, that thefe wer 

the only reftriftions which thefe Kings interfere 

in, the one, we naay fuppofe, out of ravour to hi 

royal feat, and the other out of veneration to th 

memory of the apoftle St. Andrew ? And that th 

reft of the country was left by them to be fo ordci 

cd and divided, for receiving the benefit of rc% 

ous offices, as the other Bifhops and Clergy flioul 

judge moft expedient? in which cafe, themol 

natural conclufion is, that they would adopt wh 

they could not but know was the form of the c3 

tholic church at all times and in all nations. Fc 

that a promifcuous miniftry in holy things, fuc 

as our hiftorical relations in the common accept] 

tion feem to infinuate, could be for any fpace ( 

time adhered to over a whole national church, 

not at all fuppoiable, as hiftory affords no inftanc 

and reafon difprovcs the poffibility of it. Such 

confufion of attendance, fuch an uncertainty 

fupply^ in a word, fuch univerfal diforder and : 

reg 
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irity would be the coafequence, ^ would he lettbr 
xk oppofitioQ to the apoilolic canon, ^' Let XL 
things be done decently, and according to 
ler." And even in Buchanan*3 narration^ 
I is on enlargement upon Boece, and the 
id«work of all the modern notions upon this 
^ there may be found what is fufficient to 
^er the inconfiftency of his ftory, with th^ 
interpretation put upon it. He fays, the 
ifliops of the Scots, who thus travelled and 
ited over all, were, ** e monafteriis eledi," 
n out of monafteries. Now thefe monafteries 

be no other than focieties of Clergy or 
chmen, and the Monies, fo much fpoken of 
rfe days, were men who had dedicated them* 
to, and were preparing for the fervice of the 
:h. Out of thefe focieties, Buchanan fays, 
lifhops were chofen. Be it fo: I would afk, 

chofe them ? It will be anfwered, the other 
IS or members of the monaileries. But to 
purpofe, or for whofe benefit were they 
n, whoever ihall be faid to be the eledors ? 
is the main quedion, and ought to be attend- 
• In the common acceptation ofeleSion of 
»ps or IVIinifters, which is fuch a darling pri- 
e with fome people, as if the whole of religion 
wrapped up in it, it can only held, and in- 
is only claimed, when there is a vacancy in 
particular place, upon the death or removal 
t Biihop or Minilter who had been particular- 
)nne&dl with that place before. But on our 
nt hypothefis there can be no fuch vacancy, 
ere is fuppofed no fuch particular connection ; 
ere can be no necefTity, nor indeed room, for 
new election, till all the Bifhops of the lung* 
. ihould be dead at one time« Befides, when 

Bu« 
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LETTER Buchanan fpeaks of mmajieries in the plural nu 
XL ber, is it to be underftood that, when there \ 
need to chufe a Bifhop, he was to be chofen < 
of all the monafteries, or only out of one of th< 
at one time, and out of another at another tin 
according to the various exigencies that requir 
or dire&ed the choice ? This lafl, I prefume, ^ 
be allowed to be his meaning : And if fo, it iv 
follow, that the neareft monaftry would be appli 
to for a Bifhop, when there was occafion for oz 
and the people in that neighbourhood would 4R 
upon themfelves as more immediately under fu* 
a Bi(hop*s infpedHon, or, as we fay now-a*da] 
properly belonging to his charge. The men 
teries were certainly fixed to fome one particul 
fpot of ground, and the monks or clergy wl 
iludied in them, being, as we may fuppofe, f 
the mod part natives of the refpe&ive neighboi 
hoods, would originally have, or in time contra< 
an acquaintance with the chriftian people roui 
about them. This would form a connexion t 
tween them and the people, and would lead to a 
plications from the latter, and a readinefs in t 
former with refpeft to the exercife of ecclefiaftic 
adminiftrations. Whether fuch a connexion cov 
be called ftridly Diocefan, is not material to i 
quire. It feems to be the moil natural form tli 
can be fuppofed, and moft analogous to what i 
are fure was the conftitution of the church in i 
Cyprian's days, when the then prevailing Ep 
copacy is on all hands acknowledged to have be 
truly and properly Diocefan. Yea, there is 
other way of underftanding the concurrent, I: 
imperfeft accounts, which our hiftories give us 
the EpUcopal management in thofe days. Bo( 
indeed fays, that the kingdom was not as yet 

vid 
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nitd into Diocefes : And Buchanan tells us» that LETTEft 
the countries were not as yet marked out, *' nullis XI. 
* adhuc rcgionibus definitis." But this might 
be faid with reference to their own times, and to 
ibch ftanding and determined diftributions as had 
been afterwards made, either by regal or papal 
mdiority. For in old times the country was not 
mcdy divided into provinces or (hires, as it is 
fiOfr, under the particular jurisdidion of fubordi- 
senate judges or magiftrates ; but the King fent out 
Idrjufticiars to the various parts of the kingdom, 
, at ms pleafure, or as he faw neceffary. And yet we 
; are not to think, that thefe jufticiars had promif- 
[ cuous powers to interfere as they pleafed in one 
I another's regulations, which, inftead of anfwering 
the good end propofed, would have caufed a 
ftrange jumble of anarchy and confufion ; but we 
touft believe them to have been reftrifted to certain 
fiimts, and their jurisdiftion to have been parti- 
cularly applied to thefe reftridions. Why may 
ire not fuppofe that the Church-government wouW, 
as nearly as poiTible, follow the fame orderly and 
beneficial plan, and that the Bifhops would be ap- 
ptnnted to their feveral miniftrations in fuch a way 
as not to entangle, or interfere with one another, 
in the elTential and indifpeniible parts of their fa- 
crcd funflion ? 

Indeed, upon a dote examination of all this ac- 
count of Buchanan's, which came from his pen, 
IK) doubt, with a particular defign, we fhall find 
nothing in it peculiar to our nation, or which the 
elpoufers of ecclefiaftical parity can fairly lay hold 
«, to patronize their departure from the original 
inftitution. Where Buchanan fays, that in thofa 
iiys die facred fun^on was not *' qusefluaria," 
a bufmefe of woridly gain,, he lays what is very 

right. 
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LETTER right. And we fay, it ought not to be fo in an; 
^ XI- days. But it does not follow that the Biihops tbea 

^^^^'^^^^ had no means to live by, nor fubfiftence to do* 
pend upon. He himfelf tells us, that " Hungup 
*' King of the Pifts gave the tenth of all his royal 

Boch.bift. " domains to St. Andrew," which, in the Ian- 

rcg/ii!" S^^S^ ^f ^^^^^ days, if true, (and we have Buch- 
anan's word for it) was a donation, and a liberal 
one too, to the church. And an old writer, 
Nennius, who lived in the ninth century, a 
hundred and twenty years after Bede, fo is cofCm- 
porary with this King Kenneth, fpeaks of a village 
^^^ called Wedale, in the Lothians, not far from the 
Hift. Brit, monaftery of Melrofs, which village, he fays, was 
cap. 63. fubjed to the Biftiop of St. Andrews, " nuncjiffis 
*^ Epifcopi S. AndrejE.'* By donations of thiB 
kind, the clergy, it feems, were fufficiendy fup- 
ported; and it is not imlikely that even then, 
amidft all the funplicity and difintereftednefe, 
which Buchanan and his party fo much extol, 
there might be fometimes a few worldly-minded 
fpirits who would follow Chrifl: for the loaves, and, 
in a carnal fenfe, wifh to make gain of godlincfe. 
I have faid this much by way of reafoning, upofl 
the part of our church hiitory now before mc, 
both to dojuftice, as I thought, to the hiftorical 
accounts of our church fettlement in thofe daySj 
and becaufe we have lived to ■ fee tlie common ac- 
ceptation of thefe accounts made ufe of to juftifj 
a particular fcheme of Epifcopacy, which I fh4 
take a view of, when I come nearer to our owl 
times. 

The ereftion of the See of St. Andrews is tb 
principal thing, in ecclefiaftical management, tba 
we find recorded of this brave anifuccefsful Kii* 
Kenneth Macalpine, and from this time downward 

V 
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t the fucceiSon of its Bifhops prefervcd. letteA 

there is fome difference in the order and XL 
►f the moft ancient of them, which, con« v>^rN;/ 

the darknefs of thofe times, and fome 
rcumftantial difficulties, is not much to be 
ed at. The continuator of Fordun's hif- 
ces Fothad at the head of them, where he 

The firft, as I find, was Fothad, who was scot'chr^n. 
lied by K. Indulphus, and of whom I find ^- ^- «• *^* 

verfes, written on the margin of a filver 
jf the gofpels in St. Andrews, 
inc Evangelii thecam conftruxit avitus 
►thad, qui primus Scotis epifcopus eft.** 
lefe two lines, fuch as they are, have been 
d of to difprove the antiquity gof Epifco- 

Scotland. And a late writer againft^t, 
les Dalrymple, has, on the authority of 
iflerted that *' the Scots had no Bifhops coii. Wlb 
ig them till the reign of Indulphus, a p.^a^* 
Ired years after Kenneth Macalpin, becaufe 
ad, who lived under Indulphus, is, in this 
iption, exprefsly called the firft Bifliop.'* 

it has been again and again anfwered, as 
cafe of Palladius, that the defignation of 
Bifhop,** is to be underftood of the primate 
cipal Bifhop, that is, the Bifhop of the 
principal See ; efpecially as, in the prefent 
le fame writer produces a copy of this in^ 
n, taken out of the *' Excerpts of the re- 
r of St Andrews," and prior to Fordun's 
ator, which has ** fummus,*' chief, inftead 
imus," firtl Bifhop *, 

he catalogue of thefe Bl(ho{)Sy according to Fordun's 
or, we meet with a fecond Fothad,. whom Boece and 
a mention as mediating a peace between the two com* 

Z Arch' 
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LETTER Archbifliop Spotfwood in his lift of the Biftap^ 
XL of St. Andrews, on the authority of Boece, meii- 
tions an Adrian as the firft of them, "who was 
killed by the Danes in the Ifle of May, along 
with Stolbrandus another Bifhop, and a number 
of inferior clergy. This irruption of the Danes - 
was likewife fatal to the King, Conftantine the 
fon of Kenneth, who was taken prifoner in battk 
by them, and murdered in a cave. Under thii 
King, and probably in Adrian's time, there was 
held a convention at Scoon, where, according ift 
Boece and Spotfwood, it was among other things 
enafted, " That the clergy (hould refide upon ^ 
'' their charges, and have no meddling in fecular 
*' bufmefs : That they fhould inftrud the people 
*', diligently, and give good example in their ccMt 
verfation : That they (hould not keep hawbi 
hounds, or horfes of pleafure : That they (hould 
not carry weapons, nor be pleaders of civil ! 
caufes, but (hould live contentedly on their ' 
own prpvifions : And if they were found to 
tranfgrefs in any of thefe points, for the firft , 
fault they were to be lined, and for the fecond \ 
*'. deprived of their office and living." Buchanan 
takes care to reprefent all this in a much ftronger 
light : For he fays " that the King by the feverity 
of his laws brought back to their old, frugal 
way of living the Sacerdotal order, who lay- : 
ing afide the preaching of the gofpel, were de- j 
bauched with luxury, and had given them- 



iC 






petitors for the crown, Grimus and Malcolm, near forty yean af cf 
the Fothad who was expelled by Indulfus, and lived only cigfe 
years after his expulfion. Now as the infcription docs not fpccify 
the time when it was made, it might have been after Fothad ^ 
fecond's time, in which cafe the tide o^Jir/l in it might belongi 
not to the Bjfbopj but to the Matty and might fignify riotlung 
more but that. Fothad the Firft gave that filver cafe. 

« felves 
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felves entirely up to hunting, hawjdng, and all letter 
the paftimes of the court/' This is furely XL 
ling a great deal more to the prejudice of the 
ngy, than his voucher Boece had put in his 
mh. For the laws at this time enafted do not 
:cffarily fuppofe the clergy aSually fallen into 
h exceffes, as Buchanan confidently enough af- 
M, but might only be defigned by way of cau- 
I, to prevent their falling mto them, by copy- 
the example of the clergy in Germany and 
ntCy whofe late acquifition of lands and ho- 
irs, conferred on them by Charlemagne and 
fon Louis, had led them into fuch degrees of 
ravagance and riot as required to be curbed 
imperial prohibitions : And left the infeftion 
aid fpread by the intercourfe then begun be- 
en the French and Scots, it was both prudent 
1 pious in our King, with advice of his council, 
thefe regulations to put the clergy on their 
rd, and point out their duty and danger to 
m. For that they were in faft fo corrupted 
Buchanan defcribes them, is not very likely 
n from his own account of them, a little be- 
u At Kenneth's acceflion he fpeaks of them 
" holy men, without avarice or pomp :" And 
ing Kenneth's reign, whom he admires for 
juftice and wifdom of his government, it is 
probable that they would either have inclin- 
or been allowed to depart fo far from their 
ner regularity of life and converfation. This 
ivention is faid to have been held within fix or 
in years at moft after Kenneth's death, which, 
I (nould think, was too fliort a time to pro» 
:c fuch a flagrant alteration of manners in any 
iety of men whatever. It is true, both Boece 
id Buchanan have thought proper to reprefenc 

Z 2 Do- 
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LETTER Donald, the brother and fucceffor of Kenneth^^ a 
XL a cowardly* vicious, and corrupt Prince, and even 
V^"^^^^ Archbiftiop Spotfwood, from their teftimony, at- 
tributes all thefe fancied diforders to the deg^ 
neracy and diffolutenefs of his five years reign.— 
scotichron. But Fordun on the contrary fays, he was a brave 
i. iv. c. 15. foldier, a warlike and viftorious King, and that 
after a happy reign he died a natural death at 
Scoon, (or, as an old chronicle produced by Mr. 
Crit. Efljy innes has it, in his own palace of Bellochor) 
^**^ ^* and was as much lamented at his death as^hil 
brother the great Kenneth had been.* If all this 
be true of Donald Macalpin's charaSer, and it is . 
fully as credible ^s the oppofite account, it con- 
firms what I have faid about the intention of King 
Conftantine's laws, and in vindication of the Scot* 
tilh clergy of his day, from that heavy charge- 
which Buchanan, with fo flight a foundation from 
Boece, has brought againft them. 

But in whatever light we view this matter, we 
cannot but admit the juftnefs of Archbiftiop Spotf- 
wood's obfervation, that " at that time it was held j 
*' no diminution of the ecclefiaftical authority for ■ 
*' Princes to give laws to the clergy, and to pii- 
" ni(h them if they were found guilty of any of* 
" fence or crime." The doSrine or exempting 
the perfons of church-men from the cognizan(:e a 
the civil powers, had not as yet reached thefe 
Northern parts, and the church, which has fmce 
claimed that unfcriptural privilege, was not then 
altogether in a capacity to enforce it. In fuch 

* The fame Chronicle adds, what none of our hiftorians baie 
taken notice of, that ** in his time the laws and royal ftatotes of' 
*• his great-grand-father Edalbus" (the hrftorians call him EB* 
nus, i. e. in the Gaelic language Ed the White) ** were renewed 
•* by the Goedeli, i. e. tlie Scots with him at Fortc^iot." 

thing* 
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(Hings indeed as properly belong to, and are tadi- lettbsi 
sdly inherent in the church, fuch as continuing XL | 
lie apollolic fucceflion, and adminiftering the ori- 
;i^ inftitutions of the gofpel, ihe is abfoTutely in-^ 
lq)endent of any earthly power whatever : As a 
qarate fociety in herfelf, under her only head 
nd governor in heaven, to whom alone ihe is 
accountable for the exercife of the fpiritual powers 
lith which he has entrufted her. But in mat* 
en of civil life and converfation, as members of 
heHbte, and making a part of the refpe3ive 
XMomunity to which they belong, the facred 
lurader of the clergy is fo far from protefting 
ny fcandalous infringement of thefe laws of chri- 
lian morality which it binds and authorizes them 
p inculcate, that as it aggravates the guilt, fo it 
bould rather increafe than diminiih, much lefs to- 
ally prevent, the legal puniflimeht due to fuch in- 
rmgement from thofe to whom the power of fuch 
nmifliment is by divine authority committed* 
After the lamentable death of this good King 
^ftantine, and the fhort reign of his brother 
lAkmy Gregory the Great as he is called, mount- 
d the throne, a Prince much extolled by all our 
mters^ as one of the braved and bed Kings that 
ver the nation had. And indeed if thefe church- 
Ben, who cannot endure the lead degree of fub- 
dBdon to the fecular powers, fhall be offended 
rith the feeming encroachment of King Condan- 
iDc's laws upon their high claim of total indepen- 
ieace, they will be pleafed with Gregory's kind- 
Deb in ^' fecuring their immunities, exempting 
** them from paying tribute, keeping watch, or 
** going to warrare, and committing the judg- 
** meat of matrimonial caufes, tedaments, and of 
^ ill things depending on limple promife to their 

" de. 
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LETTER " decifion, with power to make canons and ca 

XL " (titutions for exercife of difcipline upon fucrJ 
Vi<YNi^ *' offenders as came under their cognizance."—— 
This is Archbifliop Spotfwood's account, bor- 
rowed from Boece, of the privileges granted J^y 
Gregory to the church. Buchanan fpeaks of them 
in more general terms, tho' at the fame time more 
in conformity to what is ^faid of him, in an ex- 
cerpt from the regifter of St Andrews produced 
Criti ErTay ^Y Mr, luncs ; Gregory, he fays, provided for the, 
p.,8oa. «< immunities of the minifters of the church, who 
** under the Pifts, had been little better than, 
flaves, partly by reviving old laws, pardy by 
making new ones/* But even Buchanan joins - 
with the reft in his praifes, and tells us " that 
for his valour, juftice and temperance, he de- 
fervedly obtained the title of the Great among 
pofterity." 

Yet, whatever title he had to thefe commen- 
dations, his right to the crown of the united 
kingdoms is not fo viry clear and indifputable. 
I do not mean to contend his pofleflion of the 
Scottifh crown, becaufe we are told that it could 
be difpofed of by the eftates of the realm to apy 
perfon whom they fhould judge moft worthy, pro- 
vided he was of the Fergufian line, of which 
Gregory indeed was. But did fuch difpofal en- 
title him to the Pictifh crown alfo, which came 
in to . the eldeft branch of the Fergufian line by 
heritage, and to which Prince Alpin, the repre- 
fentative of that branch, fucceeded as neareft heir 
by right of blood ? With this blood Gregory ha^ 
no connexion : His father Dongallus had indeed 
been King of the Scots, before Alpin, but he h^^ 
no relation to, nor concern with the Piftifli thron^' 
being only a very diilant relation to King Achaii>^ 
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who married the PidHh heirefs. This fucceflion letter 
he himfelf acknowledged, was perfonal right and XL 
property to Alpin and his pofterity. What right V-or^^ 
therefore had his fon to deprive a defcendant of 
,Alpin*s of this property ? Yet this the Great Gre- 
gory did: He ufurped the Piftifli crown, from 
-Alpines grandfon Ethus, and was the caufe of 
his death. For tho' Boece and Buchanan both 
fay that Ethus, for his mal-adminiftration, was de- 
graded by his nobles, and died in prifon, yet our 
other two hiftorians Fordun and John Major, as Scotichron; 
TFcll as the excerpt quoted before, all agree that ^^^' ^^^^{ 
he was killed in battle by Gregory, (the excerpt cap. a. 
calk him Gir^ Macdongall) who was difputing p."gof.^^* 
the crown with him. Whether Ethus had ufurp- 
ed the right of his elder brother's fon, or, as 
^ws then the practice, aded only as faSor or 
regent for that fon, till he was fit to reign in his 
own perfon, fays nothing at all for Gregory : It 
^as injufUce in him to defraud the pofterity of 
Ae great Kenneth of their maternal inheritance, 
^'hich neither himfelf nor his anceftors had any 
claim to ; and even upon the pretended prin- 
ciples of the Scottifli government, to wreft the 
xnanagement of it out of the hands of the near- 
^ heirs, when they were of age capable to ma- 
JUgeit themfelves. Upon the whole then, the 
jufteft charader that can be given of him, may 
be faid to be what Buchanan gives of Macbeth 
for the firft ten years of his government, that 
** if he had not ufed violence in attaining the 
** throne, he might have been reckoned equal 
*^ to the beft of the former Kings." 

But bcfides all his other princely virtues, this 
Gregory is commended likewife for his chaftity, 
^ Boece more than once applauds him for hav- 
ing 
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LBTTER ing lived all his days not only a batchek 
XL even *' veneris expers/* without any coi 
with women. Yet, in a defcription of th 
of the Empire, pubiiflied in the year i66 
Louis du May, who feems to have be 
acquainted with the genealogy of all the 
ous families in it ; we are told of a Louis, 
of Freiberg and Furftemberg, who made : 
in the court of the Emperor Henry the 
that ** he was fon to Frederic and Agnes 
" ter to Gregory, fimamed the Great, ] 
*^ Scotland, and of him are the prefcnt h< 
*' Furftemberg defcended." But this is : 
only miftake of the kind which our hifto 
their complimenting ftrain have fallen intc 
even this , may ferve to Ihew how little 
depend on the charaders which are hande 
to us, of many of our Scottifli Princes. 

I am, S 

* The late BiHiop Keith has difcovered a fimilar n 
the chanider of aDOther of our Kings, Malcolm IV. wl 
of his fuppofed continency is commonly called <* the 
and yet in a charter of donation by this Malcolm, of tl 
oflnnerlethan to the Monks of Kelfo, there is this r 
daufe, affigning the reaibn of the gift» becaufe, he & 
^ coijile of my fon was laid here the firft Dight after hi 
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LETTER XIL 

l^ks of the ScoUiJh Churches confirmed in an Af- 
Jimbly at Scoon-^^^-^Bifhop Fothad expelled from 
St Andrews by Indulphus^'-'^Kellacbj Bijhop of 
that See J goes to Rome for the Confirmation of his 
Title to U^^-'^Remarks on the Tyranny of the 
Romfh Churchy in impqfing fuch Journeys^ 



ON the death of Gregory, Donald the fon of a. d. 893, 
Conftantine, and grandifon of Kenneth, af- 
ccnded the throne, being recommended by Gre- 
gory to the Nobles, fays Buchanan in conformity 
to his principles, but more probably on account 
of his being the lineal heir, and of a proper age 
to take the reins of government into his hands. 
He reigned only eleven years, and was fuccfeed- 
«d by his coufin Conftantine the fon of Ethus : In 
vhofe time, we read, in the chronicle I quoted 
before, of a council or affembly holden at Scoon Crir.Hf5fi 
in the y^ar 906, in which the King Conftantine ^' ^ ' 
and Kellach the Bilhop, with the Scots, '' folemn- 
" ly vowed to obferve the laws and difcipline of 
** ™th, and the rights of the churches and of 
." the gofpel, on a little hill near the royal city 
^ of Scoon, called from hence, Ccllis Crcdulitatis, 
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LETTER ** the Hill of Faith.'* Mr. Innes fuppofes it 
XIL have been called Knoc-creidimb in the then vi 
gar language, and takes it to have been the far 
place fo famous afterwards by the name of t 
Mute-hill of Scoon. None of our hiftorians mt 
tion this council : Only a catalogue of the Biflic 
of St. Andrews, riven by Mr Ruddiman, fays 
general, that Bimop Kellach held a provincj 
council under King Conftantine III. in the ye 
906. And even from the fliort account given 
it, we learn that the Scottilh churches were»th( 
fuppofed to have rights, and that the King ar 
nobility thought themfelves bound to obferve an 
maintain thefe rights^ not as flowing mere 
from their own good will, but as of ftandiii 
and antecedent force, as well as the difdpline < 
faith or rights of the gofpel. Indeed this Coi 
ftantine feems to have been a quiet, good ma: 
who after a reign of thirty five years, refigned tl 
kingdom to the lineal heir, Malcolm the fon < 
his predeceilbr Donald, and pad the remainii 
five years of his life among the Culdees of £ 
Andrews. This devout turn may be the reafi 
of the different characters given him by our tv 
hiftorians, of different notions in thefe mattei 
Boece and Buchanan. Boece fays, he was ** 
** man of a difpofition more accommodated 
** civil and religious matters than to war." B 
Buchanan calls him ^^ a man not fo much of 
' *' bad difpofition, as not conflant enough in th 
** which was good." 

Some years after his death bring us down 
the reign of his fon Indulphus, (or in the c 
Gaelic lon-dubhy or Black John,) who, it is fai 
for fortie reafon or other not mentioned, expell 
Biihop Fothad the Firft from St. Andrews, whi 
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I the only circumftance relating to the church letter 
1 his reign, and that too not well afcertained, XII. 
lat has come to our knowledge. Perhaps the '^^vx^ 
lifliop, from obfervation of the iabfequent incon- 
sniences, had ventured to difapprove of thofe 
equent intrudons of collaterals in prejudice of 
le right line, now that the example of moft of 
le neighbouring nations began to be in favour 
f regular fuccemon : Which may have provoked 
le Kmg, otherwife not a bad man, to take this 
idihto imheard of ftep, and turn out the Bifhop 
ho had grumbled at his coming in. However, 
' the faft be as here fuppofed, it is the firft ex- 
olfion of the kind that we read of in our church, 
od whether juft or not, has been copied by fi- 
lilar fucceffors fince, and upon fimilar occafions. 
But be in this what may, there is a political 
flair afcribed to this reign^ which I cannot well 
als over ; as, however at firft fight it may not 
ppear to be ftriftly connedted with ecclefiaftical 
nquiry, it touches the honour of our nation in 
Qother refpeft. The laborious Englifli antiquary 
Ir. Camden lighted, it feems, on an old manu- 
Tipt about the divifion of Scotland, in Lord 
lurieigh's library, where he met with this paf- 
ige ; ** Indulphus reigned eight years : In his time 
' the city Eden was evacuated, and left to the 
• Scots to this day :" From which he infers that ^' ^' ^' 
be city of Edinburgh had been ail-along in pof- 
^ffion of the Anglo-Saxons, and came only un- 
ler the Scottifli dominion fo far down as the year 
>6o. This difcovery of Camden's was firft made 
ifc of to the fame purpofe by Archbiftiop Uflier, ^^^ p™»- 
ad after him by fome other Englifh and Irifli i^^i. k 
writers, particularly by Mr. Collier, and by the ^I.^^* 
Biftiop of St. Afaph, both of -whom make Cam. p.^ *** 

A a 2 den's 
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LETTER den's Latiiiy which I have given the literal tr 
XII. lation of, to run, that the city of Edinburgh 

V'^^'"^*^ delivered up by the Englifh at this time, anc 
fooner, to the Scots. On the other hand, 
critical enquirer Mr. Innes has favoured the ] 
lie with a fight of this manufcript out of the < 

p.lo4^78a! ber^^e library, from which we learn that I 

neth Macalpin, a hundred years before this ti 

had fix times defeated the Saxons, and b) 

Dunbar and Melrofs which they had feized. 

confirm this account, Mr. Innes brings the* 

timony of Giraldus Cambrenfis, and of the 

thor of the Polychronicon to prove, that Keni 

was mafter of all the territories from the Fi 

to the Tweed, from which he concludes th::t 

moil that can be made of this famous pai 

is, " that the town Eden or Edinburgh had 1 

•^ taken from the Scots after Kenneth's time, 

** was now rendered back to Indulphus.*' 

Mr. Goodall goes deeper to work, that he 

overthrow Camden's inference. He will not 

low the Eden fpoken of to be our EdinburgI 

there is nothing in the paffage itfelf, nor 

concurrent authority, to force this interprets 

but fuppofes it to have been fome other pi 

perhaps Carlifle upon the river Eden in C 

berland, where our King David the Firft kep 

court about the time that this manufcript n 

have been written. Or, if it muft be our I 

burgh, as the evacuation of it is not attrib 

to any particular poffeflbrs, it might have 

either by the Pifts, who, we know, wer 

Bede's time, the proprietors of thefe parts, 

might have kept poiTeffion of this (Irong holi 

now : Or by the Danes, who were now hara 

the country j and not by the Engliflb, who 
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ire entirely out of the queftion. Arid in- lbtter 
this laft fuppofition feems to bid faireft XII. 
Ing the cafe. As for more than a hundred ^--^^v^^ 
before this era, the Danes had been ravag- ^"^"^"j^ 
e Englifh territories, cfpecially in the Nor- 
counties, and were fo troublefome to the 
too, that our hiftories tell us this very King 
»bus lofl his life at Cullen in the Boyn, by 
hands, after he had driven them out of aU 
3Uthern parts of the kingdom. So that 
the whole there is nothing in this palTage, 
it more authentic than it is, to warrant the 
Lidlion which thefe Englifli writers would be 
g upon it : And I niay be excufed, for tak- 
lis notice of it ; as, weak tho' it be, it has 
made ufe of to fupport a caufe, in which the 
ir of our national church is concerned, and 

will come in courfe, and with propriety, 

confideration afterwards, 
out this time we find in the fucceflion of the 
)S of St. Andrews, according to Fordun, 
vood and Ruddiman, a Kellach II. fon of 
ig, of whom it is faid, that '* he was the 
t who went to Rome for confirmation." 
fhort account of Bifiiop Kellach, tho* but 
y touched at by our hiftorians, fiimiihes 
Ihurch annals with an article of fome im- 
ice, if not in itfelf, yet in its confequences ; 

this man's unprecedented devotion had 
bly opened a door for the tyrannical preten- 
Di the church of Rome in after-times to im- 
Lipon our Bifhops as neceflary, what had 
begun by one of them out of a voluntary, 
nifiaken piety. The fucceeding ages of our 
h are fiill of thefe impofitions : And while, 
ing thro' the tranfaQions of them, we can- 
not 
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LETTER not but lament the miferable opprefEon whicr 
XII. our Bifhops, for the mod part aged men^ fo fry 

i^VJV? quently endured, in being obliged to take fucrj 
long, dangerous, and expenfive journeys, we may 
likewife fee how watchful the church of Rome 
has always been to lay hold of the fmalleil pre- 
tence to increafe her ufurped authority, and by 
what eafy and imfuipeded fteps fhe gradually rofe 
to that intolerable height of domination, which 
at laft made a revolt from her fo abfolutely n^ 
ceffary. Our Scottifh church had long fubliftcd 
without any fuch vifits for confirmation of epifco- 
pal powers, no lefs than five hundred years, even 
from the miffion of Palladius, to the time of this 
Bifhop Kellach. Yea, the church of Rome her- 
felf had not for a long time thought fuch a piece 
of attendance neceffary, even from Biftiops with 
whom (he might be fuppofed to have had more 
immediate concern than with ours. For Bcde 

Bed. lib. ii.| tells us, that forty years after the miffion of 

"**' *^* ' • Auguftin into Britain, the then Pope Honorius 
fent two palls to the two Metropolitans of Canter- 
bury and York, with liberty to them to confecrate 
one another, and in his letters to Edwin, King of 
the Northumbrians, and to Honorious, Bifliop of 
' Canterbury, gives this as his reafon for fo doingi 
** that he was led to this condefcenfion from the 
'* confideration of the great diftance by land and 
*' fea between them, and that no damage or incon- 
*' venience might befall the Britiih churches 
*' from fuch avocations, but that the devotion of 
** the chriftian people might be more and more 
*' promoted,'* This was then thought a vaUd 
reafon, and it was certainly a (landing one. The 
diflances between Britain and Rome were ftiB 
the fame, and the inconveniences accidental tc 
the journey, -which the Pope then was afraid oj 

wottl 
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iroiild rather increafe than be removed, by the lettkr 
rourfe of time. He does indeed fpeak of con- XII. 
iefcenfion, and thereby feems to infmuate that he 
ud a right to a£t otherwife, which is only talking 
Q a (Ule then become familiar to the Roman 
^ontiffs. But the reafons of his condefcenfion are 
he main point to be taken notice of, as he there- 
by declares that the good of the church is pre- 
amble to any perfonal right, whether inherent 
ir affumed* Thefe were the fentiments of the 
S^oi^an church in thofe days ; and fentiments too 
vhich well become the character fhe has fo long 
aken to herfelf, of being the mother and mil- 
re& of all churches. But the Popes in after- 
imes, who fo imperioufly fummoned the Britifh 
Bifhops, whenever they pleafed, to Rome or 
ivignon, or wherever they kept their court, for 
ronfecration or confirmation, paid no regard to 
he fpiritual interefts of the church, nor to the 
na^de of the people's devotion, but buried the 
ender affedion of the mother in the haughty 
rommands of the miftrefs. It was no wonder 
herefore that the churches of Britain, having fo 
ong groaned under the rigorous exercife of fuch 
i power, and for fo many years feen their fpiri- 
ual concerns negleded, and their temporal goods 
rafted by their fubjedion to it, did at laft begin 
o enquire into the foundation of a claim which 
lad been fo prejudicial to them : A claim which, 
hey foon difcovered had no original right to 
apport it, and had not been enforced for many 
fears after their refpedive fettlements, but had 
July been progreffively yielded to, rather thro' 
the misfortunes of the intermediate times, than 
from any flrcngth of its own merits. And this 
tffcovery at laft produced an event in Britain, by 
vhich the influence of the church of Rome was 

wound- 
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LETTER wounded in the tendereft part, and which for tba 
XII. reafon (he cries out fo bitterly againft to this ver 

^^^ysJ day. 

Such, we fee, have been the confequences c 
this old Bilhop Kellach's jaunt to Rome; ccm- 
fequences, which very probably the man himfeU 
did not defign, and which perhaps might never 
have been heard of, if a continued couife of am- 
bition on the one fide, and of ignorance or tiim- 
dity on the other, had not paved the way for 
them. Before this time, what they called pilgri- 
mages to Rome, from the Weflem parts, had 
been very cuftomary : And Rome herfelf had fet 
the example. Her devotees had very early begun, 
even in Jcrom's time and before it, to flock ifl 
pilgrimage to Jerufalem, and the other femoui 
places ot what they called the Holy Land* There 
was a mighty ftrds laid upon thefe religious jour- 
neys, which began to be looked upon as highlj 
meritorious, for promoting the increafe of piety, 
and obtaining pardon of all former offences. Yd 
many times they were attended with great inccHi' 
veniences, and expofed the travellers to manj 
needlefs rifks and fpiritual hazards, as appean 
from a diflertation which Gregory Nyffen wrott 
on the fubjett, and on which the Abbe Flemi 
remarks that, tho* Gregory does not blame fuel 
pilgrimages in general, yet from his own pcrfo 
nal obfervation, he found no edification by them 

Flew. Mfi. ^^m- rather fufpeftcd many pernicious confequence 

$ 49! '^ from them, "which, fays Fleury, has been th( 
" opinion of the good and wfe in all ages.*'— 
However the fpirit of pilgrimage ftill kept up 
and the infeftion catched our ifland in courft 
. But as the holy land was at too great a diftanc< 
and had fallen into infidel hands before our peopl 
had been much acquainted with other parts < 

t! 
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e world, they ftopt at Rome, and were made letter 
befieve, that to vifit and falute the tomb of the XII. 
at St. Peter the Prince of the Apoftles, which 
; they were always put in mind of, was equal- 
leritorious, and would be as acceptable, as if 
^ paid their devotions at the very places which 
been fandified by the prefence of Chrift him- 

And when fuch travellers from fuch a poor, 
1, fimple church as ours was at that time, be- 
, the (lately pomp and glaring magnificence of 
^oman PontiflF, which even then was more 

the grandeur of a King, than the primitive 
ilicity of a Bifliop, they would return full of 
iration of the fine things they had feen, (as 
c often lays was the cafe with many of his 
urymen,) and might think that the counten- 
: and fandion of fo great a man as the Pope, 
Id be of mighty fervice to ftrengthen their 
after, and fupport their authority at home. — 
: Popes too, we may conclude, would at firft, 
for fome time, be at pains to cherifh this no- 

of their own importance, by any little notice 
^ndefcenfion which they faw would pleafe thefe 
igers, till in end, and by repeated occafions, 
long ftudied fcheme was brought to perfec- 
, when we ftiall find them treating their once 
Siren Bilhops with all the contempt and fuper- 
us arrogance that ever any defpotic tyrant 
ed to the mod abjed of his flaves. But I 

no farther anticipate this unpleafant difco- 
. It will too often give rife to fuch difagree- 

rcfle6Hons, therefore I (hall add no more at 
snt. 

I ever am, &c. 
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LETTER XIIL 



Seornelnij a Scottijh Bijhop^ invited to an Engl 
Council y to defend the Marriage of the Clergj-^ 
Hi/lor ical Account of the Controverfy on that Su 

jeSl Reafons againft the Celibacy imp(^ed 

the Church rf Rme. 



I Come now to take notice of an afiair, whi 
made fome noife in the neighbouring diur 
of England ; and as one of our Scottifh Biiho 
had a concern in it, falls properly enough und 
our prefent confideration. About the middle 
the tenth century, one Dunilan, who ftands 
the Englifh kalendar as a faint, had been tak 
from the monadic profeflion, and advanced 
the fee of Canterbury by the intereft of Ki 
Edgar, whom Dunftan with his Monks, wh 
Abbot of Glaftenbury, had aflifted to rob his 
der brother Edwy of his dominions, and to moi 
the throne in his (lead. * Being now at the hfi 

* This is that Edgar, of whom the Englifh hiftorians tell 
ridiculous (lory, that he obliged eight of his tributary Kio 
among whom they fay Kemieth£ing of the Scots was oocia 
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^of the head of the Englilh church, and madly letter 
^lached to monkery, this Dunftan formed a re- XIII. 
iblution to expel all the fecular clergy, who were 
noftly married men, from their livings, and in- 
ftal ius favourite Monks in their rooms. Thij 
vas a work of great difficulty, and the married 
clergy defended their right a long time both by 
' argument and prefcription, till m end, by the 
weight of Edgar's authority feconding Dunftan's 
prolecuQon, they loft the caufe, and were turned 
ouL^ However, upon Edgar's death they renew- 
cd their claim, and had fo much intereft as to 
|eta council called to meet at Calne in Wilt- 
Ihire in the year 978, to debate the controverly 
anew. To this council they invited a Scottim 
Biihop Beornelm (whom the monkifli writer of 
Donftan's life calls a man of clocutioh) to flrength- CoU. Hift; 
en their party, and plead for them- By the af- ^•**"p-'99- 
fiibuice of this Bifhop of ours they maintained 
their ground with great vigour, and overfet Dun- 
fian by the forc^ of their reafoning, till the floor 
of the aflembly room, whether by contrivance or 
accident, falling in, and hurting the moft of the 
company except Dunftan and his party, decided 
Ae caufe againft them, by the alledged interpo« 
fidon of heaven on Dunftan's fide. However, the 
dicumftance of our Bifliop Beornelm's being fent 
lor to the council, and the part of the controverfy 

to whom, they farthei* (ay^ Edgar gave all the Lothians for lii« 
stendaDce) to row him in his barge on the river Dee in Che- 
fttre, in token of their fabjedion to him. But this fubjcclion, as 
ftfas our nation is concerned, has been clearly proved to be no- 
Aiog more than the cudomary homajc which our Kings even 
then paid to the Kings of England tor Cumberland and other 
Unds in the North of England, which thefe Kin^s gave to ours 
(ar their aSdance agiinfl ^the Danes. 

B b 2 which 
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jLFTTER which he efpoufed, fufficiently fhew what the fen- 
XIII. timcnts of the ScottiQi church were on the fubjefl 
of the marriage of the clergy. And as this fub^ 
jeft has long been matter or much raillery and 
inveftive on the part of the Romanifts againft 
our clergy, it may be proper on this occafion to 
take a fnller view of it, and to lay before you 
at once all that needs be faid on this, one of the 
many points in difpute between them and us. 

It is not neceflary to examine this controvert- 
ed af&ir by rules of fcripture, tho* one fllould 
think, it looks rather favourably towards our fide, 
that God chofe his firft Priefts out of the mar- 
ried clafs, and continued the fucceflion by the ufe 
of that inftitution. I do not indeed lay much 
flrefs upon this, but only wi(h to put our adver- 
faries in mind of a circumflance which, if it had 
been as much in their favour as it is in ours, 
they would not have failed to make ufe of againft 
us. But the truth is, they do not fo much as pre- 
tend the authority of fcripture for their prohibi- 
tion ; and their canon law itfelf, as compiled by 
Gratian, and argued from by one of their great 
orators in the council of Trent, John a Ludegna, 
allows that " the marriage of the clergy is nei- 
ther forbidden by the Mofaic nor Evangelic 
law, but only by the conftitutions of the 
** church, and that if it were not for thefe re- 
'' ftraints, the clergy might lawfully mzrry." It 
is therefore on ecclefiaftical authority folely that 
this affair reds. So it will be proper to enquire 
how things ftand upon this foundation. 

In the primitive times of perfecution we have 
but little information whether the clergy were 
married or not. The terrible hardfhips to which 
they were then expofed, might be, as the Apoftle 

hints, 
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\ hints, a prudential inhibition againfl: it. Yet even lettfr 
ttcn we read in Polycarp*s letter to the Philippi- XUL 
ans of a Prelbyter Valens who had a wife. That 
Tertullian, notwithftanding of his aufterities, and 
Jeeming bias another way, was married, is certain 
from his letters to his wife, in feveral pafTages 
(^ which it appears that he lived with her as fuch. 
St Cyprian too was married, and lived with his * 
wife aner being in holy orders, as we learn from 
hu Deacon Pontius who writes his life, and fays 
of hkn that ** neither his poverty nor the perfua- 
** fions of his wife could induce him to look after 
" his eftate." In the Dioclefian pcrfecution we 
lead of a'Phileas, Bifliop of Thimouis in Egypt, 
whom at his martyrdom the heathen judge foli- 
cited to recant and fave his life, out of pity to his 
wife and children. The firft public notice that 
fcems to have been taken of the clergy's way of 
living, is in the provincial council of Eliberis in 
Spain, about the beginning of Conflantinc's reign, 
wiere the twenty fcventh canon ordains, " that 
** no Biftiop or other clerk Ihall have a ftranger 
** woman in his houfe, but only a fiftcr or daugh- 
** ter, and them too either virgins or dedicated 
** to God." The thirty third canon appoints that 
^ Bifhops, Priefts and Deacons, and all clergy 
*' that are in office fhall abftain from their wives 
*' under pain of depofition.*' The nineteenth 
l>ears, that " if it be difcovered that a Bithop, 
** Prieft, or Deacon has committed adultery fmcc 
** his ordination, he Ihall not receive the com- 
** munion even at the point of death," where 
Ae particular mention of adultery feems to im- 
ply that they were married. This council of 
Efiberis, Fleury fays is the oldeft of which we Hlft. Ecd. 
have any canons of difcipline extant. The canons ^'9' ^^•'^' 

called 
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LETFER called Apoftolical, which tho* not fo old as 
Xin. title bears, are allowed to be a coUedlion o 
obfervances of the three firft centuries, ai 
fuch are received, the firft fifty of them at leai 
Cmon iU. the church of Rome, ordain ^^ Let not a Bi 
rorin to " P^eft, or Deacon put away his wife i 
diferent ** pretencc of religion : If he does, let hii 
editionj. <c fufpended from communion, and depofed 
** perfifts." Here is a manifeft hardfhip pui 
on the clergy, and a temptation thrown in 
way* By one canon they are forUdden to 
away their wives out of their houfes, and by 
ther they are commanded to al>ftain from tb 
which fnews either that both thefe canons 
not of univerfal ufe, or that there was fome i 
pretation ufed to reconcile them to one anotl 
Thus matters flood as to the married clerj 
the time of the great council of Nice, where 
third canon forbids Bifliops, Priefts, or Dea 
" to keep any women by way of houfekee 
*' unlefs it be a mother, filler, aunt, or c 
*' unfufpefted perfon." The hiflorians fay, 
the council propofed to go further, and to r 
a law to debar the clergy from the ufe of : 
riage altogether, when Paphnutius Bifhop of ' 
bais in Egypt, who had been a confefTor in 
late perfecution, and was an unmarried man, I 
up in the midft of the affembly, and ftrenui 
argued againfl fuch an intolerable impofition. 
on which the Council followed his advice, 
made no new regulation, but left the fe^ 
churches to the free ufe of their former cufton 
this particular. Accordingly the two churd 
llorians Socrates and Sozomen tell us, that in 
ny parts of the Eaftern Church, even Bifhops 
children by their wives after their confecrati 
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of which the annals of thefe times give us fundry letter 
'nftances. One of the Bifhops of the Council of XIII. 
Mice, Spyridion, Bifhop of Tremethus in Cyprus, v^orx-^ 
who was famous for his piety and other epifcopal 
qualifications, had a wife and children. Old Ore- f^*^"* 
gory of Nazianzum was a married man, and by * * 
the chronology feems to have had two fons, the 
ercat Gregory and Cefarius, after he was made 
Kfliop. Gregory Bifhop of Niffa, St. BafiPs bro- J^'^\^|;J^ 
dicr, had a wife Theofebia, and lived with her *" ^ ** 
her death, as appears by Nazianzen^s confola- 



tory letter to him on that occafion, in which he 
calls her ** the worthy wife and companion of a 
" Bifhop." But the cafe of the philofopher Sy- 
nefius is particularly remarkable. The church of 
E^Iemais had made choice of this man for their 
Kfliop, and had applied regularly to Theophilus, 
Patriarch of Alexandria, for his confent. Syne- 
Gus, alarmed at this propofal, made the following 
public proteftation ; '' I have a wife, whom I re- 
" ceived from God by the facred hands of Theo- 
•* philus, and I declare that I will neither leave 
" her, nor converfe with her in private like an 
•* adulterer, for I wifh to have virtuous children 
" in great plenty.** This declaration fhews the 
difference both of opinions and praftices at that 
lime. Yet fuch was the worthinefs of the man's 
diarader, that Theophilus and the other Bifhops 
ordained him Bifhop ofPtolemais, in which office 
he behaved himfelf with the flrifteft decorum, 
Jffld was famous for the regularity both of his 
public difcipline, and private converfation. 

In this ftate of liberty allowed by the coun- 
ol of Nice, the Eaftem church continued till 
^ year 692, when the council in Trullo, as it 
18 called, eflablifhed that rule which has ferved 

the 
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LETTER the Greek and Eaftem churches ever fince, 
XIII. allowing the marriage of the inferior clergy b 

^-^"^^'^^ fore, but prohibiting it after, ordination. In t 
Weft the ufage was for fome time pretty mvk 
the fame, as may be gathered both from J 
Ambrofe and Jerom. In the year 385 Pope i 
ricius publilhed an ordinance (the firft, fays Flc 
ry, that has come down to us under the title 

Hift. Ecci. Decretals) forbidding the clergy to marry aft 
*^3^, ordination, or to ufe the marriage contraSed b( 
fore. This prohibition was renewed fome^ fe) 
years after by Innocent I. but with^ this provi 
fion, " that fuch as had not heard of the decree 
of Pope Siricius (hould be excufed for thdi 
ignorance, if they abftained for the future." 
Which (hews that it was only the force of that 
late decree that was binding on them : For if 
celibacy had been long fettled in the church even 
by ecclefiaftic authority, and become the ftand- 
ing difcipline, none could have pleaded or deferv: 
ed pardon for their ignorance. However, not- 
withftanding of thefe new decretals, liberties were 
ftill ufcd in various remote parts of the Weft for 
a long time : And tho^ the monaftic orders, after 
they came in, did what they could to bring an 
odium upon the fecular clergy, as they began 
then to be diftinguifhcd, and to difparage both 
their charafter and fundion on the fcore of mar- 
riage, wherever they met with that handle, yet the 
married clergy flood their ground long, as we fee 
from this very inftance in our own ifland. for, 
notwithftanding of the keennefs and feverity of 
Dunftan and his monkifii fucceffors in the fee 01 
Canterbury, it coft many a fynod at home, and 
many a thundering order from Rome, to bring 

things to the ftate they were in at the reform^' 

ticn 
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tfoiL About a hundred years after Dunftan's letter 
time, Pope Gregory VII. well known by the ^^^i* 
name of Hildebrand, publifhed a decree that the 
clergy who lived in concubinage or incontinence 
(for (o he calls marriage, to fix the greater odium 
on it) fliould not be capable to perform any 
part of the facred fundtioh, and immediately fent 
this decree into Germany. On which the clergy 
there took the alarm, crying out againft it as a 
manifen: herefy, contrary to fcripture and primitive 
|)ra£Hce, and threatning to leave their offices ra- 
ther than be deprived the company of their wives. 
The Pope's two agents, Sigfroy Archbifliop of 
Ifeatss, and Altman Bifhop of Paffau, thought to 
la?e brought the clergy into compliance: But 
thdr attempts were to no purpofe, and themfelves 
bid well nigh been torn to pieces ' for propofing 
it The Pope on this wrote letter after letter to 
thefeveral Bifhops of thefe parts, proving from 
no other authority than the commands of fome 
rf his o^m predeceflbrs, that the clergy ought to 
live without marriage : And in a letter to all 
the laity of Germany in general, he exhorts them 
by all means to hinder the married clergy from 
ferving at' the altar, and even to ufe force againft 
them if need be, which at the fame time he owns 
is a new method, to inforce the obfervation of 
the canons by the help of the fecular arm. How- 
arcr the clergy kept their wives ftill, and when 
Sigfroy of Mentz, who was otherwife a refolute 
man, made another attempt againft them, he met 
inth fo much oppofition, that he gave up the bu- 
fcicfs, and refolved never to meddle more in it,, 
but leave the profecution of it to the Pope*s own 
power, 
i In England, Lanfranc of Canterbury pufhed the 

C c Pope's 
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LETTER Pope's orders againft the marriage of the cler j 
XIII. with great vigour, in a fynod at Winchefter, 
did Anfelm after him in a fynod at London.- 
And yet after all, Pope Pafchal II. found it necc 
fary to allow this very Anfelm to ordain the foi 
of Priefts, l?ecaufe, as the Pope*s difpenfation ej 
prefsly bears, " major pene et melior clericorun 
*' pars in hac fpecie cenfeatur," the greater am 
more valuable part of the clergy were of this clafs 
Which fliews the prevalency of the cuftom ever 
then, in fpite of all the affaults it had fuftained. 
and likewife proves that thefe fons had been bora 
to their fathers when in orders, otherwife thm 
needed no difpenfation. Nor was this pra£tice pe- 
culiar to the Southern parts of our ifland. Mr. 
Goodall, in his prefece to Bifhop Keith's cata- 
logue, has made it clear from unqueftionable 
authorities, that our Culdees married as they pleaf 
ed, and had revenues and poflefEons in property, 
which after their deaths went to their wives aiwi 
children : And tho' this part of their charaftei 
te laid hold of to fhew that they diflfered from th( 
then church, and fo were not of prelatical prin 
ciples, yet it is certain that the married clergy ii 
other places many times took the fame libert] 
of tranfmitting even their revenues to their chiW 
ren, as appears from the hiftories of thefe times 
and from the many monkiih complaints, and re 
peated decrees of fynods againft it. However th< 
grievous hardfhips which the clergy fuffered oi 
account of marriage, and the continued ordinance 
of the Popes, who never loft fight of a favourit 
projed when once ftarted, prevailed fo for 2 
laft, that the clergy were obliged to yield, an 
either chofe or were conftrained to live fingle, < 
^ the Romilh clergy do at this day. 

Aft 
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r this hiftorical detail of the hSt^ let us letter. • 
^on a little upon the point. It muft fure- XIH. 
cknowledged that both the partial kind of v-orxy 
indulged to the Eaftern church, and the 
hibition forced at laft upon the Weftern, 
leviation from the moderation and regard 
ice that was obferved by the council of 
ivhich made no univerfal law about this af- 
caufe, as Fleury juftly remarks, " in thofe 

they did not make canons to introduce new 
tices at the ri{k of being ill-obferved, but * 

to confirm the antient ufages of Apoftolic 
ition.^' And indeed this new introdudion Fieur. hin. 
ig and heavily complained of, not only by |«i«f-*-"* 
[ood and great men at the time, who made 
of marriage themfel ves, but even by fundry 
writers fmce the eftablifhment of the prefent 
Y in that church, who wifli the Popes had 
jn fo violent and peremptory in it. No 
:he patrons of it can produce many fpeci- 
ough arguments in its vindication. The 
r concern and anxiety incident to the mar- 
Lte is a ftrong prudential motive to keep 
it : But it is not peculiar to the clergy. — 
ity run the fame rifle, and are expofed to 
le inconvenience. If marriage be lawful 
as an Apoftle feems to think, and the Ro- 
; have not denied, it might have been left 
) all : And people's own prudence and in- 
>n would have direfted them, whether of 
or laity, as to the expediency of going in- 
>r not. But where the Romanills cry out 
h about the cares of a family, and fo high- 
1 the difintereflednefs of an unmarried (late, 
:nd ^he celibacy of the clergy, the argu- 
lowever fpecious, is neither founded in rea* 

C c 2 fon» 
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LFTTER fon, nor confonant even to (heir own experiei 
Xm. To be difinterefted or otherwifc, depends on 
inward difpofition^ more than on external circ 
fiances : And numberlefs inftances can be pro< 
ed of hofpitable, beneficent men in all conditi< 
who have wives and families, and of fordid mi 
who have none. It is urged that a clergyir 
out of the church-goods allotted to him, ou 
to provide for, and be charitable to the poor y 
i&re Chrift's members : But to this, fay they, 
having a family of his own, is and will be a ^ 
great hindrance. And may it not be anfwei 
that it is as great a virtue, if there be any vii 
in thefe things, to raife up a new race of m 
bers to Chrift, under a profped of fuch provif 
as to take care of thofe already exiftent, and ' 
may be otherwife provided for ? But the trutl 
that while human nature continues what w( 
it, a clergyman who has it in his power, wil 
cording to the bent of his difpofition, lay up 
his friends and relations, if he has any, and 
be inclined to look upon them in the fame \ 
as if they were his own children. And f 
proof of this we may appeal to the churc 
Rome herfelf. The Popes nephews, as the) 
called, are always handfomely provided for, 
many a poor man has come to be a Prince 
his connection with an unmarried churchma 
Not only fo, but fathers of children, by the 
mifh conftitution, may be and have been Po 
Witnefs Alexander VI. and his Borgias. C 
he have done more for his children than he 
or been more interefled in taking care of t 
iiad tliey been born to him during his Poped 
This then at beft is but a foolifh and ur 
ranted plea : And therefore the Romanifts 
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[ the virtue of continence, and the merito- letter 
ity of a ftate of celibacy. Hence come XIII. 
fneers and contemptuous language thrown 
inft marriage in general, which amount to 
Fs than blafpheming a divine inftitution, 
furely very inconfiftent with their own fa- 
al definition of it, as it undoubtedly has 
;e appearance to deny the clergy the ufe 
thing which they believe to be a facra* 
ad in fo far a mean of conveying grace* 
if the continence which they prefcribe 
I a valuable virtue, were it not better that 
d be voluntary and of free choice, not im- 
>y force and terror upon the inclination^ 
ertainly tends to leffen the merit of it. — 
:he whole, the conduft of the Nicene fa- 
highly commendable and worthy of imi- 
to leave every national or feparate church 
Dwn liberty in this matter, and at freedom 
late fuch praftices as the divine law has 
trained, in a way mod conducive to piety 
fication. This, we have feen, was the rule 
d in the primitive times, when clergymen 
I or not, as they faw expedient, either for 
bfety or public benefit. The church of 
may have reafons for her pradice, and 
burches may have equally as good reafons 
irs. There may be inconveniencies in a 
i ftate, and there may be temptations in 
J. And no human injundions can remove 
J, or guard againft the other. I know the 
dfts will evade every argument oa oUr fide 
from reafon or fad, by flying to the pa- 
at authority of the church, and telling us 
fter the Pope's pofitive decifion, all former 
: fuppofei liberties are at an end. But this 

is 
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LETTFR is fliifting the caufe, and flying oflF to another fieU 
Xlli. of debate. We deny this prerogative, and appca 
to the general determination of the council c 
Nice, which, we fay, is of univerfal extern 
and applicable to the prefent cafe, " Let the ar 
*' tient cuftoms continue :** Not fuch cuftoms c 
any kind as the Romiih church has in latter time 
brought in, by her ufurped dominion, and wouli 
be pafling upon the world for antient, but fuel 
cufloms as were antient at that time, by having 
been in ufe from the beginning. On this defini- 
tion of antiquity we reft our plea, and think it 
neither neceffary nor becoming to be throwing 
back, as we well could,- upon the pretended con- 
tinence of the Romiih clergy, the indecent feoffs 
which they throw out againft the avowed marriage 
of ours. Whether thofe firft reformers who had 
been bound down by the then cuftomary vows of 
chaftity, as it is impertinently called, were culp- 
able or nbt, in breaking thefe bonds and claiming 
the original liberties of mankind, is another quel- 
tion, which comes not under our prefent confide- 
ration : Tho* if it did, we cannot think the caufe 
of the reformation in any danger from it, as long 
as we have the confeflion of the Romanifts them^ 
felves, when put in mind of the fcandalous lives 
of fo many of their Popes, that the private feuks 
of the man do not hurt his public charafter, nor 
affed either the foundnefs of his do£bine, or 
authority of his decifions, if otherwife good and 
agreeable to the proper ftandard. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER XIV. 



Change of the regal SucceJ/ion by Kenneth III. and 
Murder of bis Nephew Malcolm His Re- 

fentance and application to the Bijhops and 

Clergy AcceJJion of Malcolm 11. who founded 

an Epifcopal See at Mortlichj afterwards re- 
moved to Aberdeen Refleilions on his Bounty 

U the Churchy and that of his great Grandfon 
Malcolm m.-^-^^^Charailer of that King^ and 
tfbis ^een St. Margaret. 



TOWARDS the clofe of the tenth century, 
the annals of our nation prefent us with 
4c unhappy affair of King Kenneth the III. hav- 
ing had a hand, as is faid, in the death of his 
Qqphew Malcolm, who was fon to his elder bro- 
ther, the good King Duffus, and confequently 
krir of the crown. It was this Kenneth who got 
the order of the regal fucceflion, changed from 
the confufed way in which it had gone for fo 
Bttny years, and been produdive of To many in- 
terne commotions, and brought to that regular 
^ hereditary form of going direftly to the near- 
eft heir, which continued ever after. To make 



room 
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LETTER room for the fucceffion of his own fon M 

XIV. colm, according to this new regulation, he pj 
cured the other Malcolm, who had the bett 
title, to be poifoned. Being otherwife a go( 
man, as well as a great King, this feems at la 
to have born heavy on his coiifcience, and 1( 
him to apply to the Bifhbps and clergy for the 
ghoftly advice and afliftance. And here in Bi 
chanan*s narration of this affair, we have a famp 
of that regard to the facred charafter which 1 
was ready to difplay on all occafions. ''•ITm 
did not (he fays,) prefcribe to him the true r 
medy from the doQrine of Chrift, for they h 
already fallen off from the piety and learnin 
of the ancients, but enjoined him thefe ftupi 
notions of vifiting fuch and fuch holy place 
Buch. hid. « kiffmg relidts, and the like/* Now, grantin 
rcg/go!" Aat the clergy had ordered thefe outward pe 
formances by way of penance, which, by the b 
were equally as proper marks of obedience i 
difcipline, as (landing in a white fheet, or belt 
mounted on a fcaflbld in a kirk, how did Bi 
chanan know that they had neglefted to p 
him in mind of the true remedy ? His autb 
Boece had given him no handle for this malic 
ous afperfion : He fays, " the Bifhop Moveani 
advifcd the King to repent of hia crime, teacl 
ing him that, if he continued in repentanc 
" he (hould find the wrath of God appeafed 
*' That God was provoked by the fins of me 
** but would be inclined to mercy by repentant 
and works of piety. By which advice the Kii 
being encouraged, began to repent, to vifit h 
ly places, to relieve the poor, to honour tl 
clergy, and in a word omitted nothing th 
could b? thought worthy of a pious and tr 
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** ly cfariftian King :** this is Boece's account of letter 
the clergy's behaviour on this trying occafion, XIV. 
and Buchanan had it before him. Was it fair in v^vn> 
Imn then not only to conceal the advice of Biftiop ^'*^* ^**'"** 
Moveanus, than which I quedion if even the 
general affembly where Mr. George fat Modera- 
tor could have given a better, but likewife roundly 
to affirm that they took no notice of repentance at 
ail, and only recommended thefe external marks 
of devotion, which from the account thatBoece 
giver of it, the penitent King appears to have 
added of his own head, and as voluntary proofs 
of his obedience. Archbiftiop Spotfwood makes Hift. b. Hj 
the lame obfervation, that the King did " notP- a7- 
^ think by thefe outward deeds to make expia- 
'* tion for his fin, as notwithftanding of the fu- 
** perftitions that were then beginning to creep 
** into the church, people were ftill taught that 
" Chriil is the only propitiation for fin, and that 
•* by his blood only the guilt of it is waftied 
•* away.** If it fliaJl be faid, as I doubt not 
but it will, that the Archbifhop may be fufpefl:- 
fd of partiality in the clergy's favour, it will be 
icknowledged, I hope, that Buchanan's teftimony 
ij fiilly as fufpicious on the other fide : With this? 
diierence, that Buchanan befpatters them without 
toy authority for {6 doing, and the Bi(hop*s vindi- 
cation of them fecms at leaf): to have Boecc £or his 
ivrant. 

Yet this fame Buchanan is fometimes obliged 
to fpeak well of the clergy even of thofe days, 
w at lead can find nd thing from whence to in- 
ddge his humour of fpeaking ill of them. For 
ynma a few years after Kenneth's death, who 
^a« trcacheroufly murdered at Fettercairn, when a. d 9>*r 
Gtimus a Prince of the royal blooJ was, not- 

D d With- 
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LETTER withftanding of the late regulation, contendii^ 
XIV. with Kenneth's fon Malcolm for the crown, Buclu 
nan tells us, after Boece and the other hiflorian^y 
that Bifhop Fothad laboured inceflantly between 
them, and at laft by his interceffion got a peace 
concluded upon conditions. This was certainly 
a good work, and worthy of a chriftian Bifhop. 
Does Buchanan commeild him for it ? No : All 
he fays of him is, that *' he was a man of great 
*' authority among the people, becaufe of the 
*' opinion of his fanftity,** and leaves it tt)his 
reader, from what he had faid of the Biftiops be- 
fore, to infer what it was that this opinion was 
founded upon. He had nothing in this procedure 
of Fothad*s to blame him for, but he takes care 
to lower his charafter as much as he well could. 
He would not fay of him what Boece had faid, 
and in no defpicable Latin too, that he was 
maximus Scotorum Epifcopus, vir fumma vir- 
tute prasditus et dementia," the chief Bifcop 
of the Scots, and a man of confummate virtue 
and peaceablenefs, but afcribes all his authority 
amone the people to their opinion of his fanSity ; 
an opmion founded, as he would infinuate, on 
that attachment to fuperftitious trifles, which he 
had charged upon all the Bifhops in the afiair 
of Kenneth. I caimot avoid taking notice, as I 
go along, of thefe artful ftrokes of Buchanan's 
pen, if it were only to ftiew, what fome people 
will hardly bear to be told, that he is neither 
in his aflertions infallible, nor in his defcriptions 
of fome men and things quite beyond fufpicion. 
About ten or twelve years after Keimeth's death, 
and in terms of the agreement with Grimus, his 
fon Malcolm, the fecond of the name, afcendci 

the throne. And this acceilion opens up to ^ 

a 
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ind of new fcene, both in the fettlement of lettp.r 
ftate, and in the concerns of the church. — XIV. 
[lerto the civil conflitution had affumcd a pe- 
ar fort of form, unheard of in any neighbour- 
nation, as being neither properly ele£tive, nor 
ily hereditary. How this form had been in- 
luced among the Scots at firft, is not eafy to 
lifcovered, and writers have differed very much 
lit it, according to their different notions and 
iciples of government. Some attribute it to 
decifion of the flates, and cry it up as a moil 
dlent and equitable plan, tho* they do not 
us who or what formed thefe ftates, and au- 
ifed their decifions. Others are of opinion, 

the fucceffion of collaterals had been only 
gned to take place while the lineal heir was 
er age, or otherwife incapable to govern, and 
inclined to look upon every other cafe as no 
er than ufurpation. This difference of fenti- 
it gives little fatisfaclion as to the reafon of 
thing, and leaves us under the neceffity of 
ttg the fad in general, without being able .to 
le upon it one way or other. Only this much 

warrantably enough be faid, that, after the 
; experience of what diforders and broils the 
form had occafioned, it was no wonder that 
fe and judicious prince fhould both wifti and 
avour to have thefe inconveniences removed, 
ettling the fucceffion upon a more permanent 
inconteftible bafis. And it is indeed matter 
:hy of obfervation, that amidft all the confu- 
\ incident to the old form, from the ambi- 

of collaterals and cabals of their adherents, 

fucceffion Ihould ftill have been preferved in 

eldeil line of Fergus MacErch, whom our 

)rians call Fergus II. thro* fo many hundred 

D d 2 years, 
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LETTER years, down to this Malcolm, who after his i 
XIV. fin's death, whethet by nature or violence, 
the undoubted reprefentative of that el 
branch, and the lineal heir of the Scoi 
crown. How far this alteration made by his 
ther, and begun in his perfon, was preferable 
the former wandering and uncertain fchei 
may be feen now, tho* the argument could 
hold then, from comparing the ftatc of thi 
fmce with what it was before their time, i 
placing the order and uniformity of the one ^ 
od over againft the confufion and irregularity 
the other. 

But, befides thisvifible change, which certai 
was to the better, on the face of our ftate-affi 
we begin now to perceive a change grados 
arifing in the outward conftitution of our chur 
but whether to the better or worfe, I fhall 
take upon me to fay ; let confequences del 
mine. Before this time, we have heard of 
Bifliop among us poffeffed of lands and heritaj 
but the Bifhop of St. Andrews, as coming 
the place of the old Pidifh Bifhop of Abernet 
And it is no doubt on this account that we h 
been fo often told, that before this period, 
kingdom was not divided into what are n 
called Diocefcs. But in this reign, a provii 
was begun for that purpofe, which under 1 
ceeding Kings was continued' and increafed, 
at laft and by degrees that diftribution was c( 
pleated, under which, with a few interruptic 
our church fubfifted in a diocefan form to 
abolition of eftabliftied Epifcopacy, and fett 
up of Prelbytery in the end of the laft centi 
This Malcolm II. was a brave and magnanim 
Prince, and fought many battles with the Da 

V 
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rith various fticcefs, till at laft by the bleffing of LETrEa 
taven he gave them a total and final overthrow XIV. 
t a place called Murthilack, now Mortlich, near ^^^^VN^ 
ic banks of the river Spey. In acknowledge- 
lent of which deliverance, he founded, in the 
ear loio, a Biihop's feat at this place, and en- 
kied it with the lands of Murthilac, Cloveth and 
limmeth. The firft Bifliop of this new eredionj 
y the civil authority, was Beanus or Beyn, who 
t the King*s defire, fays my author, was pro- j^^?^*^''™"- 
loted to this honour by Pope Benedid VIII. 
id had all the country between Dee and Spey 
[lotted to him for his diocefe. This is the fe* 
md ereftion of the kind, next to St. Andrews, 
hich we have account of in our Scottifli hiftory* 
lUt we are not to fuppofe that the other parts of 
le kingdom had no Biftiops among them, or 
lat thefe other Bifhops had not particular portions 
Fthe country afligned them, on which to beftow 
icir immediate labours. Bifliop Beyue*s Epif- 
)pal jurifdiaion would be confined between Dee 
id Spey : What fhould become of the chriftian 
x)ple on the other fides of thefe two rivers ? The 
ence of hiftory as to iuch paniculars is no more 
I argument for the promifcuous government of 
[ihops, than it is for the promifcuous miniftra- 
m of the inferior clergy — Yet we are told that 
e clergy did not officiate promifcuoufly : One 
the laws made by Conftantine, fon of Kenneth 
acalpin, orders the clergy to refrde upon their 
targes : Confequently they had charges to refidc 
)on. And is it not prefUmable that this regula- 
wi expreffed in fuch general terms, included the 
iihops as well as the inferior clergy ? So that 
\ax King Malcolm did at this time was not fo 
ttuch an alteration of, or incroachment upon the 

Qld 
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LETTER old plan, as a devout donation of a fettled livi 
ilV. in perpetuity to the Bifhop who had the char 
of thefe bounds, and to teftiiy his thankfiilne 
for the viftory at Mortlich, by thus dedicatic 
the lands about it to facred ufes. 

It was this Malcolm who, according to all ou 
hiftories and records, firft gave away his land 
to the nobility, in heritage to them and theirs fo 
ever. An ad of generofity, no doubt, or grati 
tude, call it which you will : But an aft at tb 
fame time which he lived long enough to rcpcn 
of, as the exigencies of his government foon lai( 
him under the neceffity of feizing again fome o 
thefe lands by methods which hiflorians fay, wen 
none of the moft juftifiable : On which Fordui 
makes this fhort, but judicious reflection, "In 
" confulte fatis fit ilia donatio quam neceflari 
fequihir donorutn repetitio,*' it is certainly ; 
rafh and ill-judged donation which needs to b< 
fo foon recalled. Now if he was the firft wb 
gave lands to the laity, as is generally believed 
it is not to be thought that the church had bed 
univerfally enriched with fuch gifts before, othd 
wife we mould have heard of it either from tb 
murmurings of the nobles, or the pen of th 
hiftorian. But except what we have been tol 
of the liberality of Kenneth Macalpin and his fu( 
ceflbrs to the fee of St. Andrews, which is rela 
ed in very general terms, we know little of th 
outward ftate of the church in other parts of th 
kingdom. Whereas from this prefent period dovi 
ward we meet with charters and deeds of p 
fT9m Kings and Nobles to Biihops and Abbots, t 
cathedral churches and monafteries, diftinctly ^ 
prefled and carefully preferred thro* a courfe < 
fucceedirig generations. And this fo vifible difl 
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may he accounted for, I think, from the letter 
ring confideration ; and indeed can be well XIV. 
nted for no other way. 

the intelligence we have of thefe matters is 

from our oldeft hiftorians, fuch as Fordun, 
3n, Bowmaker,&c. or from fuch of the char- 
^ of monafleries as efcaped the ravages of 
rd Longfhanks, and the fury of the Reform- 
Now, as Mr Innes obferves, the moft of 
chartularies were writs of foundation, do- 
i, or other conveyances of the temporal pof- 
is and lands of the churches and abbeys, 
I indeed was all the defign of them ; . for in 

refpeds they give very little light into the 
ffairs of the church : and the monkifh writ- 
thofe times were moftly taken up with thefe 
>ral concerns likewife. So that after fuch 
ions had been begun and carried on from 

time, we meet with a connexion of church 
^j fuch as it is, in a chronological feries, 
regular detail of fuch events as principally 
(fed the writers attention. Whereas before 
ime they had little to fay ; not indeed for 
of matter in general, but of fuch matter as 
:hought moft worth the while of remember- 
id handing down to pofterity. Hence may 
irifen the opinion which has fo much prevail- 
lat till the time of Malcolm II. there were 
\xnQ, diocefcs in Scotland ; as if no epifco- 
arge deferved the name of a diocefe, unlefs 

1 lands and temporal endowments confer- 
x>n it. And after this period, what is our 
i-hiftory but a continued repetition of fe- 
buftle and contention among Kings, Popes, 
liihops about lands and rights and privileges 
It kind, carried on with all the zeal and 

ear- 
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LETTER eameflnefs that would have become a better canft 
^V, Little or nothing is to be met with, about tl 
^^^'^''^^ promotion of true piety, about faith or dodrin 
or any of thefe old primitive concerns which ve 
for a long time called the eflentials of religiofu- 
Yet this defed in our ecclefiaftical hiftory w 
not peculiar to our church : It was the gena 
charaderiftic of the times. Thefe were, as du 
are called, ages of darknefs and ignorance, owin 
no doubt, to fome new caufe which preceedii 
ages had not been acquainted with, and wfaii 
perhaps might be found, if impartially fougi 
after, in the worldly incumbrances of lands, ai 
tenements begun to be laid upon our church 
this time. 

This great King and benefador to the chun 
Mclcolm II. was at laft murdered by a gang 
confpirators at Glammis, and fucceeded by I 
A.ixio34.g^^dfon Duncan, in whofe (hort reign we dm 
with no particular account of church-mattersr 
He was traitoroufly flain by his coufm Macbet 
who ufurped the crown, and kept pofleflion 
it feventcen years. In the chartulary of Sr. A 
drews we find " a gift by Macbeth fon of Fin 
lay and Gruoch daughter of Bodhe, King ai 
C^een of the Scots, of Kirkenefs with all i 
pertinents, to the Keledees of Lochlevin, for d 
^* benefit of their prayers." The bloody tyrai 
could be charitable or liberal out of the fpo: 
of ufurpation, and he ilands on record in tl 
number of royal benefaftors upon this accodi 
Might it not be afked, if it was right in thefe ho 
men to have accepted any donation from fucb 
hand ; and might not the rightful Sovereign ha 
revoked it without falling under the common i 
putation of facrilege ? At laft Macbeth was t 

&al 
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sited in battle, and killed in his flight by Mac- lbtthr 
uff Thane of Fife, and the true heir Malcolm XIV. 
I. called Vanmore^ reflored to the poITeifion of v^rw/ 
is father's throne* 

This King largely fimproved upon the example a.d.io57« 
t by his great grand-father Malcolm 11. of mu^ 
ificence to the church, and further enlarged the 
iocelan form by the endowing of two new 
iihopricks, . thofe of Moray and Caithnefs, and 
rftoring the two old ones of Glafgow, and 
Wtehem which he ordered to be called Gal- 
)way. The firft of thefe two, the bilhopric of 
jlafgow, as we have already feen, had been 
srmed five hundred years before this, by Kenti- 
em or St. Mungo, but it feems had been fo mi- 
srably over*run or neglected, that we have no ac- 
ounts who were Bifhops in it from St. Mungo till 
bis time. Only Mr. Collier tells us from Stubbs^ 
bat in Edward the ConfefTor's time, and fome 
cars before Malcolm Canmore*s reftoration, Kin- 
ius Archbifliop of York ordained one Magfues 
irft, and then a John, to be Bifhop of Glafgow, 
fld received an acknowledgement of his metro- 
olitical right from them in writing : Which in- 
brument was loft, he fays, along with other records 
x)nafter the conaueft, when York was flormed 
nd iet on fire by tne Normans. The other fee of ^)J- "'^• 
STutehern had been begun by St. Ninian, and '""**' 
a the intermediate viciUitudes of Pidifh, Saxon, 
nd Scottifh poiTeffors, had undergone the fame 
Idolation that Glafgow had fuffered. Yet in this 
cm^ trad of time we are not to conclude that 
^hnftianity had been cxtinguifhed, or even the 
original plan of Epifcopacy. laid afide, tho' we 
have no account of the particular Bifliops that 
jJOYcrned, any more than of the particular preiby- 

K e ters 
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^-^lljlj^^ ters or paftors who preached in thefe parts. ] 
*'*^* now that thefe divifions or diftrids were coi 
tttiaticcd by this truly devout and religious Ki 
we (liall find them, in after times, in a flourifhi 
condition, and their Bifhops making a figure 
40ur church-annals. And yet, which is not 
little furprifing, fb lame and inaccurate are th 
annals, that they do not tell us who were the i 
bifhops of thefe new ereSions, nor indeed a 
thing further about them than the bare erefti 
"of them, till fome years after this King's dca 
that we meet with the names of the Bifhopi 
thofe fees, as witneffes to fome charters of his ft 
Alexander and David. How to account for t 
X know not. It is not rare to find an eftabliA 
fee vacant for a number of years : But that a n 
endowment Ihould'fland fo long unprovided, a 
under fuch a religious King too, is fomed 
furprifing. Perhaps the former prelates who 1 
had the overfight of thefe parts, before this to 
interpofition, might have gone on as long as tt 
lived, in their old paths of ecclefiaflical fimpli 
ty, and retirement from worldly bufinefs, and 
might not have been known to, or taken notice 
by the monkifh annalifls, who fought to recc 
nothing but what concerned their temporal in 
refls. For, as I faid before, it can hardly be fi 
pofed that fuch a Prince as this Malcolm wot 
have left thefe diflrifts without Bifhops, or tl 
hiflory would not have given us the names of th 
firft Bifhops of them, if there had been new oi 

{)Ut into them; as we fee was the cafe with Mc 
ich fo many years before, which on its firft • 
dowment was filled with a Beanus or Beyn. 

This good King built anew the cathedral chu 
cf Durham in England j the King himfelf, v 

Willi 
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m the Bifliop and Turgot the Prior, lay*- better: 
* firft (lone. Which is an indication that XIV. 
Northern counties did then belong to our v-^^vn^ 
He built Ukewife the Abbey church of scotichron. 
rmline ; and at laft, after a reign of thirty ad. 1093' 
ITS, was treacheroufly killed at the (iege of 
ck in Northumberland, together vith his 
fon Edward. He was a moft excellent man, 
IS a King and a chriftian, and was parti- 
r happy in his marriage with St. Margaret, 
is defer vedly called, who, next to her brbi? 
lldgar Atheling, was the true, heir of the 
royal line, and in private life was a wo- 
Imoft beyond defcription. Their lives were 
a foon after their death by Turgotj aftcr- 
Bi(hop of St. Andrews, and will ftaad up- 
:ord, as an ornament to our nation, and 
imple to crowned heads in all ages. * 

I am, &c. 

le puUic chancer aod private virtues of Queea Marga- 
B^ d^cribed by Sir David Dalrymple (Lord Hajks) 
Lnnals of Scotland ; who concludes his account of her, 
om Turgot, in thefc words:——" By a tedious and 
ul indifpoiidon, endured with exemplary patience, (be 
brought very low. -During^ a fhort interval of eafe, i^e 
itly' received the communion. Soon after, her anguiQi 
ly returned with redoubled violence. She. (Iretched her- 
Mi her couch, and calmly waited for the moment of h^r 
otioD. Cold, and in the agonies of death, (he ccau4 
1 put up her fuppli cations to heaven. Thefe were (bn\e 

r words: Have mercy upon me, O God: accord* 

i> tbe multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out my inj- 
u» Make me to hear of joy and gladnefs, that the boa^s 
b thou haft broken may rejoice. Caft me not away frpQi 
^ence, and take not thy holySpirit from me : RoftQC^ 
► me the joy of thy lalvation. The Sacrifices of God afc 
oken Ipirit : A broken and a contrite fgirit, O God, thpu 
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LETTER XV. 



Acceffion of King Edgar-^-^-^Hh Donation of Cold" 

ingham Abbey to the Benedi^ines Account 6f 

ihaty and other Monajiic Orders Remarks a« 

the various kinds of Monajleries and Monks* 
Account of the Croifades. 



/vj).ic97. "Jk iTALCOLM CANMORE was fucccedcd, af- 
^YX ^cr a few years of interruption, by hi« 
eldeft furviving fon Edgar, who, it is iaid, was 
anointed by Godricus Bifhop of St. Andrews^ 

«* Wilt not defpiie. Do good, in thy good pleaTarCy unto Zioo* 

«* build thou the uuHs of Jerufalcm. At that moneoti htf 

, «* fon Edgar, returning from the army, approached her cowcb- 
«* How fares it with the King, and my Edward ? The ycwub 
<* fiood (ilent. I know aU, cried (he, I know all : By thu ho* 
** ly crofs, by your filial afifeftion, I adjure you, tell ne th^ 
'«* truth. He anfwered — ^Your hufband, and your fon, arc bo*!* 
** (lain. Lifting her eyes and her hands towards beaTto, t^ 
*' faid — Praife and blefling be to thee. Almighty God, tba> 
** thou haft been pleafed to make me endure io bitter aoffoflh 
•* in the hour of my departure, thereby, as I truft, to puri^ ^ 
•' in fome mcafure from the corruption of ray fins: And tboO« 
«* Lord Jcfus Chrift, who thro* the will of the Father, hafttf'' 
'* livened the world by thy death, oh deliver m e W hile pf^ 
** DOUDcing detmr me^ fhe expired.** 
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ad was the firft of our Kings who had that letter 
eremony performed upon him after the manner XV. 
f other chriftian Princes. He gave the Abbey 
f Coldingham, where there had been for many 
ears a (anduary for virgins, to Ranulphus, 
Jiftiop of Durham, but upon the ungrateful be- 
laviour of that Prelate, whom even the Englifh 
vriters reprefent as infamous for luxury sftid cor- 
uption, he recalled his gift, and creded it into 
I priory of Benediftines. Thefe were an order 
i Monks begun by one Benedifl: or Bennet, 
Ac was bom at Nurfi in Italy about the year 
^8o, and was the firft who brought the monaftic 
ifc to be efteemed in the weft : and this ereflion 
)f Edgar's feems to be the firft introduftion of 
^hat is properly to be reckoned the Monaftic 
Jtate, under particular rules and denominations, 
nto Scotland. Before this we read indeed of 
Monks and monafteries among us, and may be 
ed, without* farther examination, to fuppofethat 
hey were of the fame nature with what goes un- 
Icr that defignation in the Popifli Church at this 
iay. But this is a miftake. Thefe old monaf- 
eries which we hear fo much of, in the early 
>eriods of our church hiftory, could be no other 
ban feparate focieties of clergymen refiding to- 
jether where they beft could, under fome one by 
nj of Superior, whether we ftiall call him Bifliop 
w Abbot, and, at the command of that Superior, 
"eady to perform their clerical funftions in any 
Jace of the neighbourhood where he fhould fee 
»oper to employ them. 

The firft attempt towards what is now called 
Moni^hifm was in the Eaft, particularly in Egypt 
and Syrra^ in the time of the Decian perfecution, 
butefpeciall) under that long and grievous fcene 

of 
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LETTER of cruelty carried on againft the chridians in thoie 
XV. countries, by the laft of the heathen tyrants, Maxi^* 

W^<-^ min Daia. From thence it was brought over in* 
to Europe by Athanafius, who recommended it at 
Rome, and by his wonderful accounts of Anthonyi 
and the other Egyptian Monks of his acquaint* 
ance, raifed an eiieem for that ftate of retirement 
in the WeiL But thefe Monks were not Prdby* 
ters, as our old Culdees are faid to have been ; 
They were mere Laymen, and fo were all the 
Monks of thofe times* The firft who brought 
Monks into holy orders in Europe, was l^ufebiuSy 
Bifliop of Vercelles, in the time of the Empeiw 
Conftantius. After him St. Martin introduced 
the pra£tice into France, where upon his being 
-made Bifliop of Tours in Bretagne, he found^ 
a monailery of this fort about two miles from 
that city. From this plantation of St. Martjua's 
in France, and in imitation of that pattern, it is 
probable that this kind of Monkery was firft in- 
troduced into our ifland. For Bede tells, us thai 
when Auguftin came to Britain, he found an old 
church (landing, which had been dedicated tQ St. 
Martin while the Romans were mafters' of the 

Bed. iii>.i.q couutry. Amoug the .Southern Fids there wai 

cap. a6. a Monaftery of St. Martin's at Whitehem, foundr 
ed by St. Ninian, who, we are told, had fefl? 
Martin, and lived fome time with him on bis 
journey to Rome. That Columba'^ Mona/tey 
of Hy among the Scots was after thb mode^ 
may be fuppofed from what his biographer teU^ 
us, that among the Sunday offices in that Monaf^ 
tery there ufed to be a prayer in commemprap^^ 

Adimnanj q( St. Martin, which probably has been «i dW- 
. m. C.I . j^Qj^ q£ j^-j^ j^g Founder of their order And in 

Marianus Scotus ^e read, that as frw down as th? 

yeax 
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^5 the Scottifli Monks at Cologn m Ger- letter 
'egarded St. Martin as the patron of their XV. 
:ery. v^wy 

n all this we may eafily infer what fort of 
and Monafteries it was, that firft prevailed 

country, and out of which, even Bucha- 
ys, the Bilhops were chofen. They were 

like the early Monks who fled from per- 
n to the defarts, and lived in caves or 
I huts on the labour of their hands : Nor 

the fame chara&er with the latter clalfes 
that title, which made fuch a noife among 
after times. They were what I have all-a- 
alled them, focieties of and for the cleri- 
)feflion ; or, as the Biihop of St. Afaph 
es them, *' Thefe Monafteries were theHift. acc. 
ols and univerfities of thofe times, wherein *^*^"*^'' ^* 

were bred up to religion and learning,'* 

:h he gives a number of inftances. Thefe 

were aftrifted to no particular rules, but 

mmon rules of their profeffion, and went 

particular denomination. The title of 

feems to have been given them only by 
iters of after times, fuch as Fordun and 

more out of compliment to their own 
«r, than in conformity to the ftrid pro- 
of fpeech. The diftinftion of Prefbyters 
onks ufed by Fordun, Major, and the reft, 

a late invention of their own coining, and 

foundation in the general hiftory of the 
ve church, or in any certain records of our 
ountry. The Prelbyters and Monks of 
lays were the fame, and went by the ge- 
lame of clergy, without any other mark 
arence. Accordingly ' we read of ' no dif- 
or contentions among them about rights 

or 
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LETTF.R or privileges, no claims to greater degrees 
XV. fanftity, or peculiar honour of precedence.— 
Whereas, after the various upftart tribes of la^ 
Monks fwarmed in among us, under the nc 
titles of Benedidines, Carthufians, Dominicajr 
Francifcans, and a vaft number more, with the 
different habits of different colours, black, grej 
and white, our church hiftories are peftered wid 
their difputes and debates among themfelves, anc 
with fuits carried on by them againft the Bifliops 
fometimes before the Popes, fomctimes in the 
Kingfs courts, about lands and tythes and exemp- 
tions, and many more fuch uncharafteriftic chums 
as the primitive ages had never heard of. 

At laft, thefe foreign tribes of Religious^ as tltfj 
called themfelves, affumed the fpecious title ciRe* 
gularsy from their particular obfervance of fudi 
and fuch diftinguiflung peculiarities in living or 
drefs, as had been forged in the brain of fomc 
morofe or difcontented devotee, and confirmcdj 
for their own ends, by fucceeding Popes, as the 
Ru/e of fuch and fuch a Founder. And the oU 
clergy, who ftill adhered to, and depended upoB 
their refpeftive Bifhops, began to be called Secu* 
larsy by way of contempt, irom their being, tho' 
in execution of their office, connected in fonw 
meafure with the Scculum^ the world, and there- 
by engaged in fecular bufmefs. As if a clafs oi 
men who, being both dedicated to and inftalled b 
the facred fundion, looked upon themfelves ai 
bound by, and endeavoured to walk up to th( 
rules of Chrift and his Apoflles, had not as gooti 
a title to be called Regulars, if there be any ho 
nour in that title, as they had, who profeflc^ 
only a fcrupulous attachment to the infignifican 

whicf 
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irhimg of a turbulent Dominic, or a capricious LEma 
Francis. XV« 

It 18 from the firft appearance th^efore of thefe 
fncceffiye clufters of new Monks, that vrt begin 
to meet with the diftindion of regulars and fe- 
calars, with fuch a weight of preference in fa-^ 
Tour of the former, that a lay-brother of fome 
eminent faoufe, with nothing to recommend him 
tut the favourite cord or cowl of his order, 
would meet with more efteem, and be more 
levered for fandity, than the ablefl and mod 
laborious prieft ^mong the feculars or parochi- 
al clergy. Such was the devotion, or ra- 
ther fuperdition of the Monkifh ages ; and fo 
many new orders, or refinements on the old 
ttics, were every now and then ftarting up over 
^ chriftendom, that the lay-powers were at laft 
obliged to interfere, and to prohibit any farther 
QoMplication of them. How far our Kings and 
Bilhops did right in bringing them in and en- 
<oiiraging them at firft, is not for me to fay. 
No doubt they did it for the beft, and had both 

d[ hopes and dedgns: Bat they could not 
ec confequences, nor guard againfl the cor* 
fictions which their well-intended liberality might 
ia time bccafion. However, k it is in fad, that 
Ais donation of King £klgar was the firft of 
lie kind among us, and paved the way for the 
laany various troops of Monks that from time 
to time followed, and eot themfelves feated in the 
fincft lodgings and mou fertile grounds that were 
anywhere to be had, till iiiend, either their riches, 
or the bad ufe they made of them, were their 
*^, aAd extinguifl^d the very name of dicm in 
Atfaisifland. 

In this King's time too began another affair, 
^Wch made a great noife for fome centuries, and 

F f hi9 
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LFTTER has been varioufly thought of, according to the 
XV, variety of humours and views among men : I 
mean, thefe formidable expeditions to the Eaft, 
for recovering the holy land out of the hands of 
the Mahometan infidels, which, from the adven- 
turers wearing Crojfes fewed upon their garments, 
were called the Croifades^ and which, as it were 
by an univerfal infatuation, engaged the attention 
of all ranks for a long trad of time. It was in 
the year 1096 that the firfl of thefe expedidom 
was refolved on, at the eamefl felicitations of the 
then Pope Urban, in a national council at Cler- 
mont in France. And in the year 1099 God- 
frey Earl of Bouloign, who had been chofen to 
command the army and head the undertaking, 
was, after feveral fuccefsful battles againit the in- 
fidels in thofe parts, crowned King of Jerufalem; 
but did not enjoy his dignity long, for he died 
the next year. This began the great undertaking, 
which with no fmall difficulty was fupported by 
a continued repetition of attempts, and in which 
our Kings oft took a fhare, tho* not in their own 
perfons, till after a multitude of difappointments, 
the Princes of Europe faw that the projed was 
not likely to fucceed, and fo in end withdraw- 
ing their forces, thought proper to leave the Ma- 
hometans in full pofiemon of thefe countries to this 
day. As it. does not feem to lie within the com- 
pafs of my defign, I (hall not take upon me to 
give any pofitive opinion about the abfolute law- 
fulnefs of fuch -an undertaking. To an unpre* 
judiced perfon, it mufl appear a little doubtf^ri, ^at 
title the Princes of the Weft had to difpute the Sara- 
cen conquefts in the Eaft, and to try, at the expence 
of fuch a vaft effufion of chriftian blood, to wr^ 
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out of the hands of the prefeiU pofTeffors a trad i^sttsr 
yf country which, tho* once bleffed with the XV* 
>Tecious privilege of being the boiy land indeed, 
lad been now for more than four hundrec}^ years 
ibandoned by the divine prote£tion, and given 
ipto thefe mercilefs invaders as lawful inheri- 
ance. But without entering farther into the me- 
lts of the caufe on either fide, this much I may 
ake the freedom to fay, that however piou$ or 
awfid thefe croifades might have been in the 
original defign of them, they were mod irregu- 
arly conduced in the execution, and turned out 
:o mod miferable account in the end. The Popes 
were the only gainers by them: For they nea/er 
failed to make ufe of them for the worthy purpofe 
of embaraifing tlie German Emperors and other 
chriftian Princes, and of fqueezing money inta 
their own cofiers, under pretence of raifmg fup- 
plies for thefe holy wars. If it fhall be thought 
a laudable enterprize, which is the great, if not 
the only plea that can be advanced for them, to 
refcue the poor chriftians in thefe parts from the 
oppreflion of fuch favage barbarians, it were pof- 
Gble perhaps to confute fuch a plea, by the coun* 
terbalance of the millions of chridian liVes (equal 
in number probably to all of that charadcr in 
ie holy land) that were loft in the ftruggle,. and 
»hich, as matters turned out, were thrown away 
Jo no purpofe. Upon the whole, we may. now, 
tom the experience of fo many hundred years, 
Lad upon the faith of fo many authentic hiftories,. 
pronounce of thefe romantic expeditions, that 
4eir lawfulnefs was qneftionable, the managc- 
incni of them foolifh, and the event not only 
bgUy pernicious to the undertakers, but even ia 

F f 2 cndL 
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iLtTTER end fatal to the very caufe for which they wwe 
XVI. undertaken. What is it that miftaken aeal ani 
a forward temerity will not drive men to ? 

I am, &c 



LETTER XVI. 



Accejftm of Alexander I.--^ — UU Refoluiton in ih 
y^ffair of Eadmer^ eka Bijhop of St. Jlndrem 
'"'—Account of the Contrwerfy about the Iwtf* 
iilure of Bijhops. 



A'D.ixo;. 



KING EDGAR died in the tenth year of 
his reign and was fucceeded by his broi* 
ther Alexander, who for the conrageoui and 
undaunted Ipirit, which he difplayedon feT^ 

ral occafions, was fimamed the Fierce. -^^ 

In the firft year of his reign, there came Monks 
of the 'fienedi£tine order from Tyron to Set 
kirk, where Radulphus, one of their number, ^f^ 
made their Abbot. This King likewife founded for 
the canon regulars of St. Auguftin, as they were 
called, the Abbeys of Scoon and Inch*colm, intb 
the priories of Lochtay and St. Andrews. H^ 
completed the buildings of Dunfemiling, whic^ 
lis father had begun, and gave to the BiiboS^, 
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It. A4idFC\P3 t piece of gr(ftiiid ealkd Curpa ^5^* 
i, with many other rich benefadions. Bat . ^ "• 
moft impor^int trai^dion in )w tesgn^ that 
Uy belongs to church-affairs, is the part he 
d, and the opposition h^ met with, about fil- 
the fee of St. Andrews upon Turgot*s deaths 
t King had written, we are told, to Ralph 
1 Archbi(hop of Canterbury, upon this event, 
ring his advice and affiftance in fupplying the 
incy, and complaining of the Archbifhop o£ 
Vs intermeddling in the affairs of the Scottiffi 
rch. However, four years elapfed before any 
Lg was done in the bufmefs : For Ralphs was 
ged to go to Rome to fupport his own caufe 
inft his competitor of York, where after much 
jigling he carried his point, and returned to 
rland in triumph. On his return, Alexander 
•wed his application, and defired ihat Eadmer 
f onk of Canterbury, of whom he had heard 
;ood report, might be fent to him. To this, 
ph, tho* with much reludance, confcnted, and 
latched Eadmer with commendatory letters to 
tland, who upon the third day after his corn- 
to St. Andrews, was, with the King's Hcence, 
fen by the clergy and laity to be their Biftiop. 
: the next day, in difcourfing with the King 
ut his confecration, Eadmer magnified the pre- 
ativc of the fee of Canterbury over all the 
rches of Britain to fuch a degree, and expref- 
his defire of receiving confecration from the 
tds of that Archbifliop in fuch pofitive terms, 
highly offended the King, who was equally 
itive not to admit any fuch precedent. So 
t in end, after much contention, Eadmer was 
iiiaded by fome friends who knew the King's 
iodble temper, to give up his election and re- 
turn 
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I.ETTER turn to his own country. He returned aca 
XVL ingly, and the ele£tion fell next without any c 
troverfy on Robert the firft Prior of the lai 
ereded abbey of Scoon* 

This is the fubftance of the whole afiair, 

related by Archbifhop Spotfwood and Mr* CoUi 

from Eadmer's own account of it^ which we u 

fairly fuppofe^ would be fully as favourable to i 

pretenfions of the fee of Canterbury, which 

nad fuch a pride in being a Monk of, as to i 

^privileges of the Scottifh church, \diere he. h 

been chofen to be a Biihop. For he tells us hii 

felf that, when the King urged his having no cc 

neftion with Canterbury now that he was ek 

Bifhop of St. Andrews, he replied with foi 

heat, that *' not for that biflioprick, nor for ; 

Scotland would he deny himfelf to be a Moi 

of Canterbury." By his account indeed, t 

King is reprefented as having betrayed mu 

ficklenefs and inconftancy, which is not coal 

tent with the chara&er given him by other wr 

ers. For in his firit letter to Ralph he is ma 

to fay, that " the Bifhops of St. Andrews we 

wont to be confecrated only by the Pope hii 

felf, or by the Archbifhop of Canterbury 

ch. Hifi. which yet Mr. Collier fays is contrary to m* 

book ir. ter of laft, " the churches of Scotland havii 

p. 307. it httn a long time under the metropolitical jur 

" diftion of the fee of York.** However 

feems to hold the letter as genuine, as our 0^ 

hiftorian Spotfwood had done before him. S 

another Englifli writer. Dr. Nicholfon, is of a d 

ScotchHift. ferent opimon : For having given us a copy 

!»*>. p« 3i7. jt^ he fays "there are many expreflions . in tl 

" letter, which are juftly liable to exception, ai 

** have been thought by men of (kill to favo 

*' ftrong 
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ftrongly of the Englifh cloyfter: Nor fhall I LSTrBR) 
pretend to vindicate it/' And even Mr. Col- XVI. 
rr himfelf, upon other occaiions, produces fevei 
1 of his own country-men fufpe£ting the ho- 
:fty of the Monks of Canterbury in matters 
at concerned their own dignity, and even charg- 
g them with felfifying papers for that purpofe. 
ut allowing that Alexander had really written 
ich a letter, and in fuch terms, yet if his beha- 
our be fairly examined, it may be juftified up* 
1 the fuppofition that what he wrote had pro- 
ved from his not bein^ then properly acquaint- 

1 with the independent conftitution of this 
lurch : * And his refyfal to admit Eadmer's be- 
g confecrated by Canterbury might have been 
e refult of mature confultation with his other 
ifliops, who knew better, and might fear the 
3ublefome confequences of fuch a propofal.— 
r. Collier indeed goes further in his narra- 
m of this affair than Spotfwood had done, and, 
lis us, that after Eadmer had lived privately 
'o years at Canterbury, he wrote to King AJex- 
ider; exprefling his willingnefs to accept the 
large on the King's own terms ; but died, as 
r. Collier fuppofes, before it could be known 
bat effed this offer would have had. And here 

2 find a ftrange kind of reafon affigned for his 
us renewing his claim, ^^ becaufe he had been 

advifed by fome Bifhops that ekfdon went far- 

* Sir David Dalrymple is of opinion, that Alexander's ex- 
dtoo was flattering and artful. He meant to relieve his 
Bgdom firom the pretenCon of the one Archbifhop, without 
knowledging the authority of the other. He iheiefore left 
ft right of confecratiog doubtful between the Pope and the 
kkcbbUhop of Canterbury, while at the fame time he feemedto 
lict tbem both on a Jevei. ( Annals of Scotland^ vol I. p» 5 ^O 
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LCTTER ** thcr towards the character of a Ftelate 
XVL <* confecration ;*' as if the fimple voices o1 
clergy were more operative to the Epifcopal 
ra&er than the folemn and authoritative c 
of the Bifhop^ It might be a(ked, what ] 
of the Epifcopal office the moft regular clc( 
could warrant the exercife of, without or b< 
confecration ? Could the elect by the fingle 
tue of his eleSion holfi fynods, or enad can 
or confer orders? He might, perhaps be l 
ly entitled to receive rents, or exaft tyth« 
ieafe lands, which indeed at that time begs 
be too much reckoned the material parts of ^ 
the hiftorian calls the charader of a Prelat 
But to ad in the character of an ApoftoH 
even a Cyprianic Biftiop, certainly no man c 
pretend under any title whatever, till he had 
power conferred upon him by thofc who 
could confer it. 

As this ftruggle between Alexander and 
mer is the firlt inftance of the kind to be 
with in our Scottifli church, it leads us to 
notice of a difpute which was much agitate 
that time between the church and the ftate 
more particularly between the Popes and 
poral Princes, about the right, as it was a 
of the inveftiture of Bifhops. This cereii 
was performed by ' the King's delivering a 
and a crofier, or paftoral ftaff, out of his han 
the Bifhop eleft before confecration, thereb 
vefting him in the lands and temporalities be! 
ing to the bifhoprick. And we are told tha 
the prefent cafe, a compromife was made bet 
the King and Eadmer, by which Eadmer re 
ed the ring out of the King's hand, and tool 
jcrofier from off the altar ; and th^t on hi 
^' fign 
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km he returned the ring into the King's lcttek 
, bid down the crofier on the altar, and XVL 
carted. This was halving the bufmefs, and 
ninding matters for the fake of peace, by 
It of both parties. For now the conten- 
ad begun, whether the church or ftate pof- 
this right of inveftiture. When the Wet 
:hurch was iirft endowed with lands and 
ral baronies, which did not happen till the 

of the Roman empire in the Weft, and 

was in ufe in the Eaftem church, where 
ergy to this day have no fuch endowments^ 
mors of thefe lands required, what appeared 

no more than reafonable, fome declaration 
nage and allegiance for the lands thus given 

and made ufe of a ring and ftafF, as the 
rd fymbols of fuch declaration. This was 
long time readily complied with, and die 
b-men, even Popes themfelves, made no 
e to receive fuch comfortable donations, on 
were then thought fuch eafy condidons^ But 

forty years before the period we are now 
d at, Pope Gregory VII. who, as many even 
e Popiih writers acknowledge, affeaed to 
e fpiritual Sovereign to the higheft ftretch 
fpotifm, thought proper to annuU this prac- 
ind thereby, as he gave out, to abrogate the 
(hadow of controul that the ftate might pre^^^ 
to have over the church. This was a bold 
luftion, and his fucceffora took care to fol- 
tut the plan, by various methods and under 
IS pretences, till, about the beginning of this 
mder's reign, Pcpe Pafchal II. went fo far 
pronounce a formal excommunicadon againfl: 
l&ihop who ftiould receive inveftiture firom 
lyjpowers, or fhould communicate with thofe 

G g ' who 
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LETTER who did : And tho% upon his being taken prifoi 
XVI, er by the Emperor Henry V. who was a princ 
"^ 'pal party in the quarrel, he yielded all that ti 
Emperor defired, yet he was no fooner at libei 
ty Aan he folemnly revoked every conceffion h 
had made, with the common excufe, that it im 
extorted ft-om him in durefle. 

All this happened in the time of our firft Alex* 
ander, and was the caufe of much contention an^ 
diforder for fome years. On the Pope's fide it xnk 
argued, That the church being a fpiritual» vf\^ u 
independent fociety : That me had received ha 
powers from Chrift, fb could not yield them up t( 
the Prince : That it was facrilege in the ftate t( 
demand any acknowledgements from the churck 
and fimony in the church to give any : That fuel 
encroachments deflroyed the conftitution of du 
chtuxh, and cancelled the divine original chartei 
of her fettlement : And to corroborate thefe ami 
ments, Pafchal produced the decrees, as he cwn 
them, of his predeceflfors, Vidor, Zephyrinu8 
and many more, in confirmation of the immunitie 
of Holy Church. Thefe were fpecious arguments 
and feemed to carry a gf eat deal of force wit 
them. But as the Abbe Fleury obferves, in ft 
veral parts of his hiftory of thefe times, efpeciall 
in his difcourfes on church matters, (which eve 
Voltaire, in his Age of Louis XIV. fays, are A 
beft that ever were written) all this was but coi 
founding things, and jumbling together the tw 
powers of the church, the fpiritual and the ten 
poral, which ought flill to be confidered feparat< 
\y in every controverfy of this kind. For <m dh 
fide of the temporal princes, it might be, andws 
pled. That they did not defign to meddle with, c 
encroach upon, any inherent radical poweift of th 

church 
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diorch : That thdr becoming members of the letter 
churchy if it did not increafe, certainly did not XVI. 
iKin^nifltj what rights otherwife belonged to them 
IS fovereigns within their refpedive dominions : 
That they and their predeceflfors, in their Trilling- 
sds to proteOt and encourage the church, never 
intended either to invade her privileges, or throw 
away their own prerogatives: That thefe lands, 
and the regaHties ann^^ed to them, being parcels 
of dieir feveral crowns, they had a right to require 
and bq)e& fuch acknowledgements foi the gift of 
them, Sis might tend to their own fecurity, and 
Were not denied by other holders : That if it was 
Imog in the flate to require fuch acknowledge- 
aents, it was equally wrong in the church to 
have accepted upon thefe Conditions, as ihe had no 
more to do but xefufe the gift, if the conditions 
did not pleafe her : That therefore, if it (hould 
be called lacrilege in Princes to keep hold of the 
hnds and lordfliips once given to the church, and 
accq)ted by her upon fuch and fuch conditions, 
fthat could it be called in the church to pretend 
Co poffi:ik the gift, and now to quarrel at and de« 
lart from the conditions on which ihe had accept- 
>i it ? In a word that it was not Bifhops, but Ba« 
x>ns they were contending with : So that if the 
:liurch found any inconvenience from the union 
tf thefe two charaders, (he had no more ado 
^ttt throw up the donations on which it was 
bunded, and revert to her original and indifputed 
JDdependencew 

Thua was the queftion bandied backward and 
^rward between the two rival powers, and it 
ia no difficuk. matter to fee on what fide the right 
liei, or rather that both fides were partly in the 
^g)^ and partly in the wrong. The lay-fide 

G g a claimed 
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JLRTTER claimed too much, and the church would yiel 
XVL nothing. She maintained, that the giits bellow 
upon her by the piety of former times were 
conditional, fo could not be retra&ed upon an 
alledged failure or refu£d whatever : Which pi 
though pkufible enough in appearance^ and i 
lifted on in this controverfy, tven by writers wt^o 
otherwife profefs no favour for the papal pr^ 
tenfions, yet upon the main does not feem to l>e 
altogether well founded. It is certain that tta€ 

Era&ce of thus giving away parcels of land/ witb 
onours and powers annexed, being a part 0/9 
and flowing from the feudal fyflem, which after 
the irruption of the Goths into the feveral pares 
of the Roman empire had prevailed over all tti^ 
Weft, always implied fome general return ^ 
homage and fervice, whether the particular fpe- 
cies of fuch fervice was pofitively expreffed 
not : So that tho' the Bifhop, as fuch, and 
ilradedly from any adventitious confideratioi^ 
might juftly claim the independence of the EpiX^ 
copal chara&er on any civil power whatever, ye:^:^ 
upon his being invefted with, and accepting crf'tti.^ 
additional titles and honours of Baron, he therd>lf 
became liable to the fovereign lord of the baroniT^ 
in the common burdens and fervices incident C^ 
fuch tenures. For it is fcarcely fuppofable di9^ 
the Gothic Princes, who were the firft donoT^ 
of fuch gifts, would have given off fuch \axff^ 
portions of their dominions, which had coft thecO 
fo long time and fo much trouble to acquir^;^ 
without fome acknowledgment, if not of fubjcc^-^ 
tion, at leaft of dependence and fidelity. Ne^^ 
ther do we read that the Biihops or churclm--' 
men who firft received thefe new gifts, ever rc^ 

iufe^ 
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fuTed, or (hewed any reludance to the requifite i^etter 
acknowledgments. XVI. 

On the other hand, what feemed to have been 
mod faulty on the fide of the temporal power, was 
the delivery of the ring and crofier, which, from 
the ring^s being the fymbol of mfirriage, and the 
cTofier, by refembling a ihepherd's crook, an emb- 
lem of paftoral care, and thefe too to be received 
before confecration, nught be thought to convey 
ibmething of a facred chara£i:er, and give counten- 
ance *to a dangerous miftake, as if one could not 
be a Bi(hop till the King had married him to his 
charge, and committed the feeding of the flock of 
Chrut to him. For which reafon, this particu- 
lar ceremony, as carrying fuch an unfavourable 
afpeft to the fpiritual powers of the church, was 
at laft, after much wrangling, departed from by 
the Emperor and other lay-fovereigns. But they 
ftill infifled on homage and allegiance for the 
'ands and temporalities held of them, which the 
I^opes and church-men fometimes yielded and 
Ibmednies objected to, according as they faw the 
Princes refraftory or tradtable in the difpute.— 
^t laft, after a variety of what were called prag- 
<natic fanftions and concordates, which one Pope 
^"ould confirm, and his next fuccefTor perhaps re- 
Vcd^e, the whole aflfair by degrees, and infenfibly 
^a it were, fell into that condition in which matters 
bave been carried on, with a fhew of outward com- 
pliance, often mingled with fecret difcontent, 
^^ctween the church and ftate thefe many years* 
^Ail which is owing to the liberality of thofe de- 
vout ages, when it was thought, too much could 
not be done to aggrandize the church, and to 
voake the fituation of her clergy not only eafy 
L ^nd comfortable, but even honourable and fplen- 
i djLi» Yet, however pious and laudable the defign 
I might 
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LETTER might have been, the effed it had for a It^ 
XVL time was to ftrengthen the hands of the Roma 
Pontiffs, w4 to add to that wealth and pow( 
which they bad been^ thro' fo many centurie 
ftriving to accumulate, and which this bo 
ilruggle about inve(Utures gave them fuch a plai 
jible handle to fecure. For by all their ende 
vours to bring the clergy from beneath the ten 
poral yoke, as they called it, their gr^at aim wi 
to draw them the more completely under the 
own } fo that what the ftate loft, either by co] 
ceflion or thro' necefiity, in the conteft, was s 
gain to the church in general^ qr to the fever 
Biihops in the feveral parts of it, but was all fwa 
lowed up in the particular church of Rome, ( 
funk in the Pope's private exchequer. Yet fti 
the Church, as every denomination and divifio 
call themfelves, when they are once eftabliihed b 
law, is complaining of the evil, and puihing I 
all poflible means for a cure ; v/hile the radic 
caufe of the evil is greedily retained, and tl 
fettkments made upon her by the ftate ftickk 
for, and kept hold of with as much zeal and t 
gemefs as ufed to be ihown ii\ old times for tt 
effentials oi faith, or purity of worChip. Our o« 
. age and country afford a proof of this, in more r 
•^&s than one; only with this difference ?mci 
us, that what the Pope in the days of his royal 
.grafped fo eagerly at, the people now put in the 
claim for, and are as clamorous as ever he was, i 
the precious right of Bominating thofe who are 
enjoy the legal ftipends. 

But we need not dwell longer oa the conts 
veriy at this time : We ftiall fee the various n 
thods of handling it, and the various confequem 
9f it, as we go ^ong. The part which K. Ale 

and 
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ler afted in the affair of Eadmer the Monk of letter 
iterbury, befides its conne£Uon ivith the fub- JXVI. 
: of inveftitures, has a relation likewife to ano- ' ^^ * 
r important and much contended article, the 
jeftion of our church to an Englifh metropoli- 
. But as this will come before us again, at a 
ifequent period, and in a more agitated man- 
', I fb^l refer till then, what may be faid upon 
and conclude this letter, with obferving, that 
cr having reigned happily and commendably 
enfeen years, Alexander I. died without iffue, 
the year i 1 24, and was fucceeded by his bro« 
7 IHivid. 

lam, &c» 
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LETTER xvn. 



Bounty of K. David to the Church His Cho^ 

raSer vindicate d Decretals of Popes cmfiid 
by Gratian—^^Two National Councils beld^ ^ 
at Roxburgh^ the other at Carlifl e AcceJ^ 
and Jhort Reign of Malcolm IV, Accmit / 
Peter Lombardj ^c.^'-^^And of the School-K' 
vinity. 



DAVID, when Prince of Cumberland, in die 
time of his brother Alexander, had been 
a great benefaSor to the church, particularly to 
the lately re-ere£ted See of Glafgow, by makitf 
inquifition into, and reftoring the lands, whi(i 
had belonged to it, but by fome means or other, 
A.D.iia4. ^^^ ^^^^ wrefted from it. When he came to th^ 
throne, as his power was enlarged, fo his beD^ 
faftions increafed in proportion. He founded the 
monafteries of Jedburgh, Kelfo, Melrofs, Net- 
bottle, I^olyroodhoufe, Kinlofs, Cambufkennethi 
Dundrenan, and Holmcultran in Cumberland- 
He endowed two monafteries at Newcaftle, tSsA 
two nunneries for women, one at Berwick, ^ 
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her at Carlifle- To the fix Bifliopricks al* letter 

^ in Scotland, he added other four, Rofs, iVu.^ 

len, Dumblane, and Dunkeld. So fay all 

hiftorians, one after another. And yet it 

d appear, by what Mr Goodall has produced 

5 prefatory difl'ertation, that thefe two laft had 

ancienter than K. David's time : For he has 

with a Cormac, Bifliop of Dunkeld, atteft- 

^o charters of K. Alexander's, and confe- 

tly prior to David : And as to Dumblane, 

15 made it appear, from the mention of a va- 

j in it for a hundred years, that fuch a vacan* 

uft have been before K, David, becaufc from 

me, the fucceflion of its Bifhops is clear and 

nued. From which Mr Goodall concludes, 

Dumblane, as well as Dunkeld, had been a 

►p's Seat in very ancient times, tho' K. David, 

put them on a regular footing, according to 

ite plai> of temporal endowment, has, on that 

mt, not altogether improperly, got the glory 

ving firft ereded them. Be in this what will, 

univerfally agreed, that he removed the 
p*s Seat, from Mortlich, where Malcolm 11. 
ixed it more than a hundred and twenty years 
e, to Old Aberdeen, and beftowed upon it 

lands about that town, and in Clate, Tilly- 
I, Rain, Daviot, and elfewhere, by which, 
Spotfwood, that See was greatly enriched, 
firft Bifhop after this removal was Neftanus, 
om K. David's charter was granted. 
>out this time there happened a ftrange com- 
yn in England, on account of a difputed fuc- 
n to the crown, which gave our good King 
1 uneafinefs, and neceflarily entangled him in 
r, contrary to the peaceable bent of his truly 
Kan difpofition. The cafe was this ; llcnry 

II h I. 
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i.ETTRR I. of England had married the Princefs Maud, 
XVn. David's fifter, by whom, at his death, he 
only one daughter Maud, who was firft mai 
to the Emperor Henry V, and next to the Ear 
Anjou in France, to whom (he bore a fon cal 
after his grandfather, Henry. The old Hei 
on his dtath-bed, made the clergy and nobilit; 
England take an oath of allegiance to his dau 
ter and her iffue, as the true heirs of the cro^ 
defigning thereby to fecure the peace of the ki 
dom, by fettling the fucceflion. Yet no foo 
was Henry dead, than Stephen, his fitter's f 
fet up an oppofite claim, and landing in Engk 
got a part of the nobility, and the moft of 
clerg}', to veer about from their former oaths, 2 
declare for him. The Pope too thought pro( 
to fanftify this ufurpation by his authority, a 
by a formal Bull took Stephen under his prot 
tion. Yet this appearance of the Pope on the i 
of injuftice, did not hinder our King from int 
efting himfelf in the quarrel, both to fupport 
niece's title, and to fulfil the engagements whi( 
on account of the large poffeffions he held in Ei 
land, he had entered into with her father in 1 
favour. During the whole time that the ufurj 
tion was kept up, he flood firm to the ri| 
caufe, and more than once appeared perfonally 
arms, with various fuccefs indeed, againft Steph 
and his party, till by his powerful and perfeveri 
interpofition, the compromife was brought aboi 
by which his grand-nephew Henry peaceably 
cended the throne upon Stephen's death. 

How ungrateftiUy this Henry requited all th 
by his behaviour to David's pofterity, 1 need 1 
fpend time in obferving. Neither does it ly mu 
in my way to pafs any fentence upon the unci 

ra^teril 
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iilic condud of the Englifli clergy, with the letter. 
at their head, on this occafion. I fliall leave XVII. 
thefe topics to their own biflorlans, who, 
dl their partiality, are at a lofs for arguments 
ify what I have mentioned, Qnly it is mani- 
fhzt a noble and generous part our King aded 
s time to the injured fide. And it is the more 
kable, that he might have aded otherwife, 
L better right than can be commonly alledged 
h cafes. His own title to the difputed crown 
referable to that of either of the competitors, 
3n his uncle Edgar Atheling's death, he was 
le male-heir of the Saxon kings. And^tho* 
Unglifh hiftorians give out that Henry the 
s marriage with Maud reconciled the Englifh 
m, by thus uniting their old Saxon royal 
with that of the late Norman invaders, yet 
:ould not but know that Maud's brothers, 
heir iffue, had all of them a prior right to 
ad her iffue, upon the footing of hereditary 
Hon. For what reafon our Kings made no 
ifions about this time, is not eafy now to- fay. 
)lra Canmore, the firft of them, who in vir- 
f his Queen Margaret had any pretenfions to 
, was precluded from pufhing her right dur- 
le life of her brother Edgar, who being a 
of no ambition, fubmitted to the Horman 
BS, and lived privately in England to a good 
ge without any difturbance. Confequently, 
ir MiJcolm, nor his two fons Edgar and 
mder, had any room to claim, tho* they had 
both able and willing, as long as the near- 
ir was filent : And when David fucceeded, 
his uncle was tlun dead, yet finding his fif- 
laring the Englilh throne, and having iffue 
1 it atur her death, he might yield his own 

H h 2 right 
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LtTTER right to fuch a near relation, and be fatisfied 
XVn. fee the Saxon race once more fwaying the fcept 
of their anceftors. For tho* the Duke of No/ 
mandy pretended a title to the Engliih crown, bf 
the teftamentary gift of Edward the confeffor, 
yet that deed, tho* genuine, which is much quef* 
tioned, could give no fair title, as that Edward 
was only younger brother to Edgar Atheling's 
grand-father, and fo had not the right in his 
own perfon. Neither can it be faid, that the 
Pope's Bull to William, authorifing him t6 take 
and keep poffeffion of the Englifli throne, could 
have been the influencing motive with our Da- 
vid, however good a friend to the Pope otber* 
wife, as w^e find him paying no regard to a like 
Bull at this time in Stephen's favour. Which 
fhews by the bye, that our Kings then, tho' rfr 
fpeftful enough to the Pope, when he kept with- 
in proper bounds, yet took the liberty to oppofc 
him,' when they found him patronizing what they 
thought injuftice. At that time too, when na* 
tions for the mofl part were. of a warlike difpo- 
fition, and the modes of hereditary fucceffion not 
fo nicely and regularly afcertained as afterwards, 
the longed fword might be thought to give a fuf- 
ficient title, efpecially when it met with no oppofi* 
tioi\ from a better one. Accordingly we are told, 
that the Duke of Normandy reft^d his plea moftjy 
upon this bottom, and he is commonly known \ti 
the lift of the Englifh Kings, by the diftinguifliing 
appellation of William the Conqueror. 

I have fafd fo much upon this diflicult fubjcftj 
not with a view to determine on which fide the rigW 
lay, which is both foreign to my purpofc, and pe^ 
haps above my capacity, but to do juftice to ou 
good King's charaQer, which is much mifrepr^ 
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tented by the Englifh hiftorians on this occafion. let rEH 
Ihus Mr. Collier, notwithftanding of his feem- XVII. 
ing to condemn Stephen's intrufion, by his ar- ^^>^v^^ 
juing every where againft it, yet artfully dif- 
juifes the true reafons of our King's motions, 
and only fays, " many of the nobility in the 
' Southern parts now appearing againft Stephen, 
" and giving him a diverfion, David King of 
" Scots takes hold of the opportunity, and in- 
" vades England with a numerous army." — ^^^- ^' ^^* 
Might it not have been expefted from Mr. Col- 
lier, that he would have mentioned the defence 
of the Emprefs's title, which himfelf acknow- 
ledges to be the juft one, as the onerous caufe 
that led David to this expedition, and not have 
put it, as his way of telling it would imply, up- 
on the cowardly motive of feizing the favourable 
opportunity of the ufurper's being otherwife dif- 
trdflfed ? Even Camden too, another Englifli writ- 
er, who pretends to a great deal of candour and 
impartiality, throws a mean reflexion on King 
David's memory, in his Britannia, where defcrib- 
iig Northallerton in Yorkfhire, he fays, *' near 
'* this place was the battle, commonly called of 
^ the Standard, fought, in which David King of 

* Scots, who with unheard of cruelty had made 

* thefe countries almoft a defart, was put to 
•* flight, with fuch a flaughter of his men, that 

* our people concluded juftice had now got her 
'* full revenge." This is very inconfiftent with 
the amiable character and humane difpofition of 
that Prince, who, with much more appearance 
of truth, is faid to have grievoufly lamented thefe 
tmavoidable, and on both fides cuitomary devaf- 
Utions, which the jiift war he was engaged in 

gave 
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LETTER gave occafion to, and which it was not in 
XVn. power entirely to prevent. 

.v-orxy A worthy man in every refpeft he certai 
was. Mr. Collier owns *' he was a Prince 
^^ a great many good qualities, and endeavo 
** cd to promote the interefts of religion.** A 
Buchanan, no great flatterer of Kings, fays 
him, that ^^ the moft ingenious orators, in end 
** vouring to give a defcription of a perfed Kii 
^^ could not in their minds form fuch si mo< 
•* as David approved himfelf to be, in every p 
*^ of his life." We read of no contentions 1 
tween him and the Popes, or other church-me 
about eledions or promotions of clergy. Eidi 
his extraordinary piety had inclined him to yi« 
any contendible point, and rather depart frotn \ 
own right than difturb the peace of his mind 1 
feeking to defend it : Or the Popes and th« 
partizans might be fo flruck with his unequaii 
munificence to the church, that they could n 
find in their hearts to have any difputes with fu" 
a patron, or wifh to create him any uneafinefs.- 
Indeed this his extraordinary liberality has bc^ 
varioufly thought and fpoken of. The reflefii* 
of King James I. upon it is weU known, tfc 
" he was a fair faint for the crown,'* or as Jol 

Hift. b. ui. Major tells it, that on looking at his grave 1 

chap. n. (hould fay, " Lie there, thou moft pious of Kin{ 
*^ but one who has been detrimental to the Kin 
*^ and kingdom of Scotland,** meaning that 1 
fpent too much of the royal revenues in buildi 
fo many and fo magnificent edifices : ** Of whi< 
" opinion, fays Major, I myfelf am, for he mc 
** tified upwards of fixty thoufand crowns up 
*' thcfe abbacies,* and he could not at firft ha 
*' reared the fabrics without a much larger fun 
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It in thefe works the King did not do amifs, lettkr 
t afted very pioufly : For to a morally good XVII, 
rk it is not required that it fhould be regu- 
zd by prudence : It is enough that it pro. 
:d from ignorance, or even fcrom an unwil* 

error, &c." This may appear but a lame 
f vindication, tho* very much in the fcholat 
anner of its author. Archbifliop Spotfwood 
s a better defence, by having recourfe to the 
dy excufe of a good intention, with no finiC- 

defigns at fir ft, and not refponfible for con- 
uences.'* But whatever may be faid for the 
[ goodnefs of fuch benefeOions, it is not eafy 
;w how it was poflible that thefe pious Kings 
have fo many lands to beftow upon bifhop- 
and abbeys, if it be true, which all our hif- 
agree in, that Malcolm II. had given away 
5 lands among the nobility fo long before : 
s we (hall fuppofe, with JBuchanan, in his 
nt of this Malcolm, that they recovered them 

by condemnations and forfeitures. But it 
: very likely, that fuch worthy men, as all 
itermcdiate Kings were, would have gone on 
:h an iniquitous and unpopular praftice, or 
b many families would have parted with 
large poffeffions, without more noife and 
bance than our hiftories have taken notice 
There feems therefore to be fomething here, 
{ cannot be eafily unravelled at this dif- 
of time, for want of proper and authentic 
is, as there are few of the charters of our 
families which go fo high up as thefe times* 
ily we arc fure of the fack in one part, that 
lurch was richly endowed by repeated in- 
» of royal bounty, whatever fource that 
ty had to flow from : And as this King Da- 
vid 
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LETTER vid furpaffed all his predeceflbrs, both in the num- 
XVII. ber and extent of his donations, fo, it might be 
' thought, he had left little to his fucceffors to do 
of the like kind, either becaufe the church wa^ 
now abundantly provided for, or the royal rev^ 
nue much exhaufted. Yet it does not appear trc 
have been altogether drained : For we ftiall find 
his fucceffors now and then following his ex^ 
ample ; and it is one of the arguments ufed in 
his vindication, that, much as he gave away, he 
did not fo far impoverifh the crown, but. that 
his pofterity had funds in their hands where- 
with to fliew their good-will to the church, in 
the fame way, if not to the fame * degree, as he 
had done. 

It was in this King's time that the Monk Gra- 
tian, a Tufcan by birth, compiled that great 
work of the Decreium^ or decretals of Popes, 
which the church of Rome has made fo much 
ufe of ever fince, and is the principal foundation 
of what they call th^ Canon law. Something of 
this kind had been attempted before by an Ifido- 
rus Mercator, who publiftied a colleftion of ca- 
nons and decrees of Popes from Clement down 
to Sylvefter, which coUeftion, tho* full of blun- 
ders and manifeft tokens of forgery, impofed up- 
on the whole Latin church, and for eight hund- 
red years, even down to the laft century, paft on 
the world as genuine. But now, fays Fleury, 
there is no perfon ever fo flenderly acquainted 
with church-matters but knows them to be coun- 
terfeit. The two learned Cardinals, Baronius and 
Bellarmine, tho* they fain would have made ufe 
of them, faw fo many infuperable objedionsa- 
gainft them, that they were obliged to givetheU^ 
up, and confefs the impofture. Yet Gratian'^ 
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unpilation, which is ftill in efteem with the Ro- letter 
anifts, has a great refemblance to this farrago XVII. 
^ Mercator's ; and the .commentaries upon his n^vO 
Drk, commonly called Glo(fu Decreti^ are much 

the fame (lamp, notwithftanding of the great 
"efe laid upon them. Such have been the pillars 
tiich fo long fupported the ftupendous fabric 
" papal power, which, experience has fhewn, foon 
*gan to totter, when thefe pillars were fhaken. 
nd it is a fliame in the church of Rome to keep 
3 a* chain of pretentions, which had nothing 
It fuch palpable, and now difcarded forgeries 
> countenance and enforce them. 
In this reign too were held two national coun- 
Is in the dominions of the Scottifh King. One a.d. mc* 
: Roxburgh by the Cardinal Priefl John of Cre- 
la, the Pope's Legate, of whom the Engiifh hit 
Brians tell, that, after he had one day inveighed 
ith great bitternefs in a fplendid oration againfl 
le married clergy, he was next night catched in 
ed with a (trumpet, and obliged to fcamper oft' 
ith difgrace. Baronius is at great pains to dif- 
rove this ill-looking ftory, but after all is fo ' 

Loded as to own, that his defence falls Ihort of 
j unification, and that it is poflible the Pope's 
^refentatives may fail in their morals like other 
eople. Which we own to be a pertinent enough 
tifwer ; and our writers would not take fo much 
otice of this aflUir, if the Romaniils were not 
Iways boafting of the continence and purity of 
heir clergy, which this inftance, in fuch a man 
lud at fuch a time, may put them in mind is not 
always fo ftri£k as they would make us believe. 

The other council was held by the Legate AU 
bericus Bilhop of Ollia at (]arliflc, where in thofe ad. ii:^^. 
days King David ordinarily kept his court. But 

I i what 
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LETTER what was done in either of thefe councils we 
XVII. not told : And indeed the great defign of 1 
meetings, and under fuch prefidents, feems to I 
been not fo tnuch to preferve the feith, or ref 
the manners of chriftians, as to difplay the * 
ry of the papal fee, or decide any difference 
mong the Bifhops or Abbots about power or] 
cedence. It was this King too, who for the p< 
of the church, propofed an union between 
Canons of St. Andrews and the Culdees of Lc 
levin, which neither of the parties were plea 
with, and notwithftanding of the King's lauda 
intentions, turned out to nothing at that til 
but paved the way for the utter extinftion of 
Culdees in the end. 

At laft, after a reign of twenty nine yean, 1 
great and good King David died in the y 
1 153, and was fucceeded by his grandfon W 
' colm IV. and laft of his name, a youth of 
twelve or thirteen years of age. His being 
young expofed him to the infults of his cot 
Henry II. of England, who forgetting the ferri 
done to his mother and himlelf by Malcoli 
grandfather David, and in evafion of the oath t 
he had fworn when he received the honour 
Knighthood from his hands, never to difturb 
pofterity, yet haraffed this young Prince with p 

Eetual vexations, and at laft wrefted Northu 
eriand out of his hands, leaving him only Cu 
berland and Huntingdon. This Malcolm, co 
monly called the Maiden^ founded a monaftery 
Ciftercian Monks at Cupar in Anms, and gave 
Matthew Kininmont, the Bifhop of Aberdeen, v 
built the cathedral church in memory of St. I 
char, the lands of Tulligrig, Fettemeir, Crud 
Banchory*Devenick, and Belhelvie, with the 

tr 
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tronage of the churches. He died unmarried in lettfr 
the twenty fifth year of his age, and twelfth of XVII. 
h^ rdgn. Boece has given us a Jong and learned 
ipeech made to him by Ernold Biihop of St. An- 
drews^ perfuading him to marry. . And Arch- 
biihop Spotfwood tells us, that Edward Bifhop of 
Aberdeen was at as much pains to dKfuade him 
from it, which, he fays, procured Edward the 
hatred of many. 

In this King's time flourifhed Peter Lom- 
hxi, Bifliop of Paris, who compiled the Book of 
Seniencej^ as it is called, which from that time 
began, and dill continues to be taught in all the 
Popifh fchools of divinity. Hence he is called 
The Majier of the Sentences , and his work has 
been the great text of all the various and con- 
tending tribes of fchoolmen ever fmce. This in- 
troduced a new form of theology into the church, 
which, with the aid of the canon law, a produc- 
tion of much the fame date, has done fignal fer- 
tice indeed to the Romifh caufe, but has rather 
been prejudicial than ufcful to the real interefts of 
JtKgion. In the fir ft ages of the gofpel, the chri- 
ftian dodfa-ines were delivered in a clear and per- 
ffHcuous manner, and no fubtilties of logic were 
ufed but in difputations with the pagaa philofo- 
phers, or with the more cunning and dangerous 
of the heretics. The Catechumens were taught 
a fliort confeffion of faith, which contained the 
principal articles of religion, and was explained 
to them in ea,fy difcourles adapted to their un- 
dcrftandings. The fermons or homilies ufually 
delivered to the people, were deligned to explain 
fome portion of fcripture, or enforce fome moral 
doSrine. But this pUin and fimple method of 
inftruftion fell by degrees into neglect, and a 

i i 2 more 
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LCTTER more fubtile and perplexed form was fubftitu 
XVII. in the room pf it, as appears from the preteiK 
works of Dionyfius the Areopagite, which w 
forged in the fifth or fixth century. 

About the middle of the eighth century, Jo 

Damafcene was the firft writer among the Grec 

who moulded divinity into a fort of fyftem, a 

divided its particular dodrines into proper hea( 

in his four books Of the Orthodox Faith. In t 

Latin church we find no writer attempting tl 

defign before Lanfranc, who was Archbifliop 

Canterbury in- the time of William the Conquer 

and is faid to have compofed a body of divini 

which is not now extant^ Some time after h 

appeared in France Peter Abelard, one of t 

ableft and moft acute fcholars of his age, w 

publiflied an introduftion to divinity in thi 

books, which, notwithllanding of the man's ] 

culiarities, and the perfecution raifed againft h 

by fome leading men in the church, both on 

count of his tenets, and for his attachment 

his beloved Eloifa, yet was of great ufe toPe 

Lombard, who foon after, and on the fame pi 

compofed his book of fentences from the vr 

ings of the fathers, efpecially of St. Auguftin,v 

has ever fince been reckoned the great Doftor 

the Latin church. And now the ftudy of 

vinity affumed an entirely new form, and ^ 

branched out into an infinite number of queftic 

which were debated with all the warmth \ 

fubtilty imaginable. Lombard was followed 

a variety of authors, all pretending to work a 

his model, fuch as Alexander Hales, Thoi 

Aquinas, Lonavcnture, Albertus, and many 

thers, who are all diltinguifhed in the Ror 

church by the title of Dciiory with fome part 
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ir addition, as Dodor Angelitus^ Do6lor Subtilisj LETrrti 
^oSinr Fundattffimusj &c. And thcfe were after- XVII. 
irds divided into different parties and fefts, in- 
Nominals and Realijisj Thomi/is and Scotifis^ 
ntentiariam and J^iodiibctariam jV/ho, under all 
dr preteBcts* of unity and following the fame 
iter, were in direft oppofition to, and had vio- 
t conteils with one another, 
rhus the pure doftrines of primitive chriftia- 
j were laid afide, and nothing ftudied but 
ool divinity : For the improvement of which 
: Ariftotelian philofophy was called in to lend 
aid, and that too not learned from the Greek 
ginals, which Europe did not fee for many 
ITS after this time, but collefted out of wretch- 
Arabian books,, and even from tranflations 
them, ill performed, and worfe undcrftood.7— 
t with all thefe defedls, tliis jumble of philofo- 
j was incorporated into the theology of thofe 
les, arid Ariftotle held the chair of St. Paul 
many ages. By this heterogeneous mixture, 
riftianity was miferably vitiated, and every'new 
empt brought in a new corruption. The ori- 
lal method adopted by Lombard, of extraft- 
paffages from the fathers on every parti- 
ar head, was now departed from, and inftead 
it, recourfe was had to philofophical principles 
d metaphyfical diftinftions, which could be fo 
ifted as to prove or perplex any fubjeft. The 
mmentators indeed gave out Lombard for their 
ct, and pretended to follow and explain the 
after of the Sentences : But they foon forfook 
dr guide, and wandered far and wide into the 
ilds of metaphyfics. Ariftotle was the grand 
^Ic for determining moft of the intricate quef- 
ons in divinity : Or if at any time they were 

pleafed 
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i^ETTER pleafed to confult the writings of the fatl 
XVIL was only as they found them in Lombar< 
tian, or in the common glofs^ which mad 
quotations often neither exad nor pertii 
^ence the fcholaflic (tyle is fo juflly com 
of as dry and barbarous, and for the mc 
attended with difgufting obfcurity. N< 
this the worft of it : This depravity an< 
of tafte gradually crept from the fchool 
pulpit, and affeded their manner of pre 
where preaching was thought neceffary 
fermons now became full of divifions, 
tions, and low comparifons. It was rare 
any neceflary point of faith or jnorality ui 
in its proper extent, or eflablifhed upo 
principles, and urged with eloquence and 
And even their devotional trads were 1 
mod part compofed in fo myftical a fty 
they are quite unintelligible and ufelefs. 

Thus matters went on from bad to worf 
fchools, every fucceeding Doftor refinin 
and adding to the blunders of his prcdt 
but all agreeing, or pretending to agree, i 
ing Ariftotle their facred and infallible (la 
And that too, to fuch a wild degree of 
tion, that fome of their writers have not f 
to fay, that " without Ariftotle the churcl 
*' have wanted many articles of faith, 
** that Ariftotle was as much the fpre-ni 
Jefus Chrift in natural things, as John tl 
tift was in fpirituals.'' It would not 
lieved what rfulfome panegyrics the fch 
have laviflied upon Ariftode, and what a 
ibrefs they have always laid upon his log: 
metaphyfics, which others have reckon 
worft and weakeft parts of his phiIofophy> 
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lad not been at pains to publifh their opinions letter 
o the world, and boldly to upbraid Ae firft re- iVIL 
"ormers with their contempt and reieftion of him. 
t is true, there have been fome few in the Ro- 
nifli church who have ventured to fpeak other- 
¥ife of the Ariftotelian philofophy, and even to 
icfpife the fcholaftic divinity founded upon it. — 
But the great bulk of their writers, both for num- 
)er and figure, have always been upon the fchool- 
men's fide, and confequently the fupporters of 
ATifk)tle's philofophy, as appears, among a mul< 
dtude of inftances, fi^om a remonftrance of the 
Sorbonne as far down as the year 1639, in which 
it is roundly aflerted, that ^' it is impoflible to 
^ renounce the principles of Ariftotle*s philofo* 
'* phy, without giving up thofe of the fchool-di- 
^ vinity as received in the church.** Such has 
ilways been and ilill is the reputation of this me* 
thod of ftudying divinity, which began at this 
time upon Peter Lombard's effay, and gradually 
roTe thro" many deviations from his original de- 
fign, to the enormous height in which it ftood at 
the reformation.* 

I am, &c. 



* WhocTcr would wifli to fee more of this fubjedy may con- 
Ut oar Dr. Cave's Hiftoria LUeraria^ and the Frendi Dapto's 
Wnlheqttef where it will be found fully and candidly difcuiTedf 
■^aimxnber of ufefal and impartial reflexions opon i^, 
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LETTER XVIIL 



Acceffion of William the Lion, and State of the Cfiuj 

in bis Reign Clairn of Mctropolitical Aut 

rity over the Scottijh Church by the Archbifhop 

Torky confidered DiJlreJ/ing Confequences 

that Claim William founds the Abbey of Abi 

trot hock to the' Memory of Thomas Becket — 
Remarks on his Character and Canonization — 
Account of BiJI^op Scott of Dunkeld^witb Refl 

tions Effects of papal Ambition ■ F c 

Councils held in Scotland^ 



A.D.1165. Ty yTALCOLM IV. was fucceeded by his ne 
XyA brother William, who, for fome reafon 
other has been dignified with the furname of t 
Lion. His long reign, of near fifty years, is f 
of matter, with refpedl both to church and fta 
and therefore deferves particular confideration.- 
The firft thing he took in hand was to reco^ 
Northumberland from the Englifh, firft by fi 
mally demanding it in a peacable manner, aX" 
when that would not do, by force of arms. E 
in this he was unlucky :^ For riding out c 

c 
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day too carclefsly front his armyi he fell in a- 'vvT^ 
mong fome troopers of the euemy, who took him 
in the ninth year of his reign, and carried him 
prifoner to the King of England, who was then in 
llorraandy* This was a heavy misfortune : For,, 
to regain his liberty, William was obliged t^ 
jive fifteen hoftages, and to deliver up four of 
his principal caftles to the Englifh.^ And not con« 
tent with this, Henry called him up to York with 
his Bifliops and Nobles, where he required him to 
take^ oath of allegiance, and to promife to hold 
hh kingdom of him as his fuperior Lord. The 
Dnglifh hiitorians make much of this forced 
coQceflion, as that on which their fubfequent 
Sovereigns built all their ridiculous claims of 
fuperiority over our kingdom. Our own writ- 
ers on the other hand cry out, and juftly too, 
againft this part of Henry^s conduS, as one of 
the mod ungenerous, and, all things confidered, 
inoft ungrateful extortions that ever difgraced 
a crowned head. But this affair has been ful- 
ly cleared up by the publication of Rymer^s Fos^ 
dera : And the formal renunciations voluntarily 
made, firft by Richard I. and afterwards by Ed- 
>wd III. of England, are fufEcient to fet afide any 
ftadow of fubjeftion, which either the rapacious 
injuftice of Henry, or the accidental captivity of 
William, could have brought Scotland into. But 
it was not our (late only that was humbled at 
this time : Our church too was involved in the 
calanuty^ For the Archbifhop of York took hold 
of this opportunity to wreath his yoke of metropo- 
litical authority upon the necks of our Bilhops 
and clergy, in imitation of what he had feen his 
l^ing doing to our King and nobility. And as 
this claim was fo formally canvaifed, and in fome 
Dieafure finally determined in tliis reign, for 

K k which 
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LETTER Trhich reafoii I have deferred fpeaking of it 
XVIII. now, I fhall at once go back to the origina 
<^"y^^ it, and bring into one connefted view all tha 
neceffary to be faid about it. 

When Pope Gregory fent his miflionaries 

England, he propofed that, in the event i 

church-fettlement, there fhould be two Metre 

litans or Archbifhops, one at London, and 

other at York, which were then the two caj 

cities of thefe parts : And tho* out of perfonal 

gard to Auguftirt, he gave him jurifdi6Hon»( 

all the Bifliops of Britain, yet, after his dte 

the Southern Metropolitan, whether at London 

Canterbury, was to command all the Soutl 

churches as far as the Humber and Trent, 

the Metropolitan of York, all to the Nordi 

Bfd. iib.i. thefe rivers. This formal grant of the Sovcrc 

cap. a;. Pontiff has been the great fource of contend 

and the Englifh Primates themfelves have not 

ways agreed about it. What right Gregory 

thus to model and plan out churches, may be 

led in queftion now, tho* it durft not haveb 

meddled with fome centuries ago. That tl 

'were Metropolitans in the primitive church, 

Bifhops of the capital cities, to whom the ot 

Bifhops of the province paid fome degree of 

fpeft, and applied for advice, tho* not to the fi 

pitch of precedence or fubjeftion which came 

afterwards, but only for the fake of regula 

and order, has been abundantly demonflrated 

numbers of judicious antiquaries, and will not 

denied by any who allow a well-conftituted E 

copacy to have been the primitive govemmi 

But that thefe Metropolitans were nominated 

pleafure, and invefted with prerogative by 

one fmgle individual, whether Pope or Patriai 



't 
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iill never be made out by any folid argument, letter 
lor go down with any impartial inquirer. Their XVIIL 
Sgnity, whether much or little, feems to have ^^ ■ 
een die efFeft of univerfal confent among all the 
lilhops of the feveral provinces, that is, of the 
rveral djvifions of territory that were under the 
ivH jurifdidion of the capital cities ; as it was 
Kfum^ble they would bed know what was molt 
onveoient for themfelves and their feveral con- 
eras. And tho' it (hould be {aid that Gregory 
lid npthing in this aSair wjithout the advice and 
oncurrence of a council of Bifhops, yet what 
»ul4 thefe Italian Bi/hops, in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, know about the fituation of Bri- 
ain ? Or how could they judge what particular 
ligaladons would be proper for the external po- 
itjr of the church at fuch a diftance ? 

I know this has been always a high-founding 
U|[ument in the mouth of every affuming Pope, 
ml he ^md his council had determined fo and 
b. But what, or who were that council ? A 
tAeetiiig of his vaflals, who either would not, or 
iMift not difpute his pleafure. And indeed upon 
Icir own principles of fupremacy and infallibili- 
Y, fuch councils were altogether fuperfluous.— 
wqlutc fupremacy needs no concurrence, and 
o^Uibility feeks no advice. Yet in fad, after 
he Popes had begun to ereft Metropolitical fees, 
fid to grant palls or Archiepifcopal mantles, we 
ind their deeds frequently contended, and many 
)f thefe new privileges reverting again to the old 
brai : • Which plainly (hews, that the Popes 

^ Jnfiaoces of this are currently to be met with id the church 
uuab pf thcfc papal ages, even in England itfclfy where at the 
defire of King OSd., the fee of Litchfield was raifed to an Arch- 

K k 2 had 
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HOTTER had no exclufive right to invert Metropolitans, 
XVIII. and that the church, even then, did not think 
y^y^^u herfelf obliged to fubmit always to fuch invefti- 
tures. 

But, befides all this, it is ftill uncertain whe- 
ther Pope Gregory*s grant of jurifdiftion over all 
the Bilhops of Britain, was defigned to extend 
over all the ifland in general, or only to include 
fuch Biftiops as then were, or afterwards fhould 
be ordained, within that part of it which had 
been under the Roman dominion, cxclufwe of 
thofe among the Pifts and Scots who had never 
bowed to the imperial yoke. For tho* Bede 
Ipeaks of *' omnes Britanniarum Epifcopos,'* all 
the Bifliops of Britains in the plural number, it 
is well known that the Roman conquefts, which 
never reached, . with any continuance of feitle- 
ment, over the Tweed, Were denominated by this 
plural diftinftion of " Britannia fuperior et in- 
'* ferior, or prima et fecunda,*' upper and lower, 
Camj. Br. or firft and fecond Britain. So that Bede might 
* properly enough exprefs a Roman Pope*s grant 
in the old Roman ftyle, without meaning to 
ftrctch the powers of the Roman church, of 
which he was fufficiently fond, further than the 
powers of the Roman (late had gone. Yet the 
modern Englifh writers willingly forget thisdif- 
tinftion, and when they read in any ol4 hiftori- 
an, that fuch and fuch a King Athelftan, Alfred, 
or Edgar, ruled over all Britain, they immediate- 
ly boail of this as a proof of fovereignty over 
* • 

bifliopric, and its bifhop Aldulph honoured with the Pall by Pope 
Adrian I. about the end of the eighth century ; and yet witiuA 
a few years it fell back to its original ftate of fubje^on toCan- 
ColHer, icrbury, and has continued fo ever fince. 

p. 136,144. ^^"^ 
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(COtland too ; not rememberine that the olded lett'fr 
f their writers, Bede, Malmlbury, Monmouth, AVllI. 
:c. for the moll part call Britain that part ^-^"v^^y 
here the Britons dwelt to the South of the 
alls, and fpeak of the Pifts and Scots as be- 
gout of Britain, and as it were beyond the 
a. Nor is this way of quibbling with the word j^°^^: ^^' 
•ritain confined to their accounts of the (late ; reg. 75. 
icy are at pains to bring it into their defcriptions 
F the church alfo. Thus Camden fays, " that 
York became a Metropolitan fee by her Bifliop 
Paulinus getting the pall from Pope Honori- 
U89 and was to have the primacy over all the 
Biihops of Scotland, befides over twelve Bifliops 
' of England : But Scotland has for thefe five 
■ hundred years pafl broken off from her Metro- 
' politan." And Mr. Collier in feveral parts of gfij^"* 
is hiflor)' goes upon the fame fuppofition. Yorkckiie. 

Now let it be obferved, that by Bede's account, 
^opc Gregory's original plan was, that the Me- 
t^litan of London (for it was there he dcfigncd 
ic dignitv) fhould confecrate and prefide over 
rdve furfragans, and the Metropolitan of York 
K>uld have as many : So then, if according to 
amden, the Bifhop of York was to have a pri- 
lacy over all the Biiliops of Scotland, befides 
ic twelve allowed him in England, he would 
ave had a larger compafs of authority, and con- 
squently have made a greater figure in the church 
lan the other Metropolitan, which none of 
le Popes, who took the difpofal of thefe mat- 
Ts, ever fo much as intended. For the other 
ifhops of Britain, befides the twenty four new 
'eftions, were affigned to the Primate of Can- 
rbury, not to York, as Camden and others 
ould make us believe ; and their own church 

hi. 
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LETTER hiftories have recorded feveral difputes betweea 
XVIII. Canterbury and York upon that fcore. But what- 
ever Canterbury might pretend to, there is not 
the leaft veftige to be met vnth in all the letters 
of Gregory, Boniface, or Honorius, as related by 
.Bede, of any thing to juftify the Archbifliop dF 
York's pretenfions. ' And indeed it was a loQjl 
time e'er thefe pretenfions were heard of. Thf 
three Scottifh BUhops of Holy-ifland either knew 
nothing of them, or paid no regard to them.— 
During all the time of the feparate ilate qf our 
two monarchies, and for a long while after, the^ 
lay dormant. But no fooner had the piety of 
our Kings begun to fettle the church in their 
dominions upon what may be called a lucrative 
footing, than the Prelate of York thought it worth 
his while to look our way, and to fet up a claim 
which his fee had never been in poffcflion of. 

The firft public appearance of this natur^^ as 

I obfervcd before, was in the time of our AleXf 

ander I. when Thurftan Archbifliop of York 

claimed the privilege of confecrating Eadmtf 

the eleOt of St. Andrews, and Eadmer nimfelf rcr 

fufed confecration from any hands, but thofe of 

the Archbifliop of Canterbury. However, di? 

King's fl:ifihefs in rejeSing Eadmer, preven^te4 the 

bufmefs from being brought to a decifion at thif 

time. Mr. Collier tells us, that " this Thurfta* 

*' fufpended John Bifliop of Glafgow for refcj- 

*' ing to make him a profeffion of canonical obedi* 

ence, in wl\ich refufal, John afted againfl right 

and ancient cu(tom, as appears by unqueflionablf 

ch. Hift. " records. And yet the oldefl; record he mca- 

book ir. tions to prove this ancient cuflom, is a Bull oi 

p« 3»6. Pope Pal'chal II. about nine or ten ye^u's before^ 

ordering the Scottifli Bifliops to receive Gerard of 

York 
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s their Metropolitan, and pay him all due lettei^ ^ 
ion. And to ftrengthen all, he fays Pope XVIII. ! 
s n. commanded John to fubmit to Thur-« C^VX) 
thin thirty days, otherwife he threatened 
firm Thurftan*s fufpenfion againft him.-^ 
vn hiftorians reprefent this affair in ano- 
ht, as owing to Thurftan's breaking off 
wly erefted bifliopric of Carlifle from the . 
: of Glafgow, which provoked John to 
up his charge and go to Jenifalem, till the 
rdered him to return ; which he did, and 
e twenty four j^ars after, 
ther of Mr Collier's proofs is from a letter 
5 Honorius II. to the King of Norway, in 
lie is defired to ^ receive Ralph, Bifliop of 
tneys, who had been confecrated by the 
(hop of York, and was fubjeft to his jurif- 
. But what connexion an affair of the King 
vav's could have with the concerns of the 
ot Scotland, is not eafy to difcover, even 
g the ftory to be as genuine as Mr. Collier 
Save it. This Ralph, he had told us before, 
:n fent by Paul, Earl of the Orcadcs, defiring 
onfecrated Biftiop of thefe iflands, and had, 
mformit)' to the cuftom of his predeceffors," 
for confecration to the Archbifliop of York, 
cordingly conferred it on him. Yet a good 
ifter, we find this Ralph, by commiffion 
hurftan, at the head of the Englifli army 
)attle of The Standard^ and making a long 
to them, in which he- calls Scotland, " by 
an Englifh province, and, in the charafter 
J Englifliman, fays, " I am afliamed that 
: people, whom zue have always beaten in 
' country, fhould be fo hardy as attack us 
>ur own.*' This jieeds txj be reconciled 5»^p-3^* 

with 
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LETTER with his being fent from the Orcades, and fli 

XVIII. jjjg impropriety of adducing a man, who could 

^^y^^ and talk after fuch a manner, as having any 

tereft in, or relation to the church of Scotia 

Hence it has been concluded, and not widi 

KcKh's reafon, that tho* the Archbiftiops of York 1 

p. 130?"^' been in ufe to confecrate Bifhops with the title 

Orkney, on purpofe to fwell out the dignity 

their See, yet thefe Bifliops had been all but h 

titulars, without any authority over, or refide 

in theie ifles. But Mr Collier, notwithftgnd 

of his affeftion to Thurftan, for exercifing 

metropolitical power over the Bifhop of Glafg^ 

has a quarrel with him on another occafion, wl 

at the inftance of our King David, he confecra 

Robert, eleft of St. Andrews, " without infift 

** upon the oath of canonical obedience b 

Hift. h. Hi. " him.'* This is his account of the mat 

p« 2u. But Qm- Q^jf^ church hiftorian, Archbifhop Spc 

wood, is more particular, and tells us, that 1 

bert flood eleft two years, till Alexander's d< 

in 1 1 24, and then received benediftion at 

hands of Thurftan, " with refervation of the 

*^ vileges of both churches," which confecrat 

he fays, would " not have been pertnittec 

^* Alexander had lived : For he was a Prince y 

flood much upon his royalty, and would 

endure at any hand, the leaft encroachn 

Hid. b. ii. <« upon either his kingdom or the church." 

p« 34- There is another Englifli writer too, andh< 

way prejudiced in our favour, the Bifhop of 

Afaph, who is more modeft on this head than 

Wft. Ace. Collier, and feems willing to compound this < 

ch. i.p.46. tendible claim : He infifts, " that in ecclefiaf 

things, the Bifhopricks of Glafgow and G 
way, which had been formerly ereSed by 
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I, and being taken from them by the lettkr, 
, were now come into the hands of the XVIIL 
were both of them fubjefl:, without con- v^y^^ 
on, to the Archbifliop of York, as their 
olitan, for many ages : But he fays, 
*ither he or Canterbury demanded the 
idience from all the Bifliops of Scotland, 
efufed, as being an encroachment upon 
lent liberty of the Scottifli Church." This 
onfeflion in fo far, and coming from fuch 
. It is true, he cannot part with his 
2n's pretenfions altogether: But then, 
•eafon he produces for thefe pretenfions, 
ler to overthrow than eftablifli them* 
) Saxon conqueft of thefe countries from 
is, granting it to have been fo, diffolved 
lexion with the Britifh church, and unit- 
to the Saxon church of York ; then, by 
irgument, the Scots getting poffeiHon of 
ich he caiitioufly exprcffes by '' coming 
le hands of the Scots,** loofed their de- 
on their old Saxon matters, and joined 
the refl of the Scottifh church, in com- 
vith, if not in fubjedion to, the Bilhop 
ndrews, who long before this, had been 

Maximus Scotorum Epifcopus,** the 
lop of the Scots* 

atever be in this, fo it was, that after 
had thus made the firfl attempt, matters 

Hate i)i what may be called dilputable 
. all King David's time. But under the 
jn of his grandlon Malcolm, another 

made by Roger, then Archbifhop of 
man of unbounded ambition, who, by 

a legatine commifiion from the Pope, 
i the ScottHh clergy to a provincial ad. uj^. 

L I council 
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rETTER council which he had called to meet at Norhan 
XVIIL To this council they fcnt their delegates, not j 
^^^^^"^^ yielding to his claim, but out of regard to tl 
^'^•* '•^9- authority of Legate which he bore. Here tl 
Metropolitan fupremacy was wTirmly debated o 
both fides, and in end the matter was appealo 
to Rome as the laft refort of juftice. To main 
tain their caufe before the Pope, the Scottifh del 
gy fcnt Ingelram Archdeacon of Glafgow, wb 
had been one of the delegates at Norham, an 
who managed the bufinefs fo well, that afteri 
full hearing. Pope Alexander III. by a formi 
Bull declared the church of Scotland exen^ 
from any jurifdidion but that of the Apoftolic fe 
And the Epifcopal fee of Glafgow falling void ii 
the mean time, Ingelram was in his abfence.dcft 
ed to it, and confecrated by the Pope's own hand 
at Sens in France, altho* Rogcr*s agents migfatil] 
oppofed it. 

This, it might have been thought, would hav 
"^put an end to the contention, as the Pope's bul 
and perfonal int^rpofition, according to the prill 
ciples of the parties concerned, ought to hav 
been decifive. But as ambition is never latisfiied 
fo it values no authority, but what is in its owi 
favour. For in a few years, the heavy mislfit 
tune of William's captivity, and the rigoroa 
hardfliips put upon him by the King of England 
gave Roger, who was ftill alive, another chanc 
of recovering what ground he had loft, an 
bringing the Scottifli church into foil fubjedio: 
to his fee. The Englifli hiftorians tell us, Al 
when William, according to the promife he ha 
made to Henry in Normandy, waited on him 
York, *' to do homage for the kingdom of Sa 
^* land after the cuftom of other homagers," a d 

putaU( 
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pntation from the clergy did at the fame time letteh 
^ confent and grant that the church of England XVIIL 

* Aould have that fuperiority and jurifdiftion 
^ over the church of Scotland, which in right 
^ fbe ought to have, and that they would never 
' oppofe her juft privileges and pre-eminencies ^ 

To which agreement the reft of the Bifhops 
' and clergy were to give the fame fecurity." CoiKcr, 
fct the next year, in a meeting at Northampton, ^ ^' f'^^^ 
» which William went, attended by moft of the . 
Kihops and Abbots in Scotland, when Henry re- 
pired thefe Prelates, in virtue of the oath of 
illegiance they had fworn to him, to make due / 
idmowledgement of fubjedion to the church of ' 
England, as had been cuftomarily done in the '/ 

ifiighs of his predcceffors, they made anfwer that 

* they had never profefled any fubjeftion to the 

* church of Englimd, neither were they obliged 

* to make any fuch acknowledgement/' And 
Iwc, fays Collier, the mifunderdanding between^ 
be£ngli(h Archbiftiops themfelves was of greal 
cnice to the Scottilh Prelates. For Richard 
^erbury wifliing to draw the Scottilh chun 
nto a dependence upon his lee, and ^failing Sa 
lb defign, did what he could to difsTppoint Ko- 
5er of York alio, and with this view' he prdrail*^ 
id with Henry to difmifs the Scottifli Biinops 
ritbout making the . required fubnililion. '^/ This 

• The proceedings at Nortliampton clearly diCcQi/tr the for- 
pj of the letter, faid to have been written to Popaf Alexander 
V V¥illiam, and tranfinitted bv the Pope to the AfCbbi/liop and 
4i^er of York, in which Wilham is niad^ to/acknowledge, 
bat the jurisdiction of the Archbilhop of Yofk did extend over 
icodandy and to aver that he himfelf had fwoiji to fupport it.— 
Ac0J(e»V Scots Hjfi. Lib, App. /. 138. A;, the fame place will' 
c fi>aDd^ a teftiaiony in f*voij: of Canterbury againll York, far 
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LrrTF.R is the Englifli account : But our own writers re 
XVIII. late it with fome difference of circumftances.— 
^-'^^^''^^ They fay, the Scotch clergy were addreffed b] 
Ub!^xiii. ^^^ Pope's Legate, who laboured hard to perfuaA 
Spotfwood, them to yield to the Englifli church, and in par- 
CrawFord^ ticular to accept fuch a great and prudent Prelate 
offic. of ' as the Archbifliop of York was, for their Me- 
f ^j!f' tropolitan : And that, when all the Bifhops for 
>ib. Tii in tear were filent. Dr. Gilbert Murray, a young 
w?- 93 Ac- Canon of the diocefe of Moray, did in a Idng 
and elaborate fpeech confute all the Legated ar- 
guments, and protefted, in the name of his church, 
that Ihe might be left free to her original ind^ 
pendence. Upon which the claimants defifted 
from their propofal, and Dr. Murray, in reward 
of his zeal, was upon his return made Bifhop of 
Caithnefs, and afterwards chancellor of the king- 
dom. Bifliop Leflie goes further in his charac- 
ter of Mr. Murray, and fays that, befides his 
brave appearance in defence of his church, he 
was a man of Angular piety, and famous for 
working miracles both alive and dead, on which 
account " fumma venerationc inter divos relatus, 
** a multis colebatur," he was fainted and devout- 
ly worfhipped by many. 

From this time we hear little more of the 
Englifli claim. The defences fo oft produced ofl 
the Scottifli fide had expofed the fallacy of itj 
and the continued oppofition made to it, ha<l 
fliewn how impoflible it would be to eft:ablifh it 
Convinced of this, Pope Clement III. iflued ano 
• ther bull of exemption in favour of our church 

bricated in the fouthern mint. The Forgers of England, 90 
^le Forgers of ali England were equally induftrious ; as S^ 
David Dairympic, alluding to the titles of the two PrimatcJ 
^vittily obferves, \n \\k^ jinnals of Scotland^ Vol. I. p. 121. 

whicl 
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Aich was confirmed, out of perfonal regard to letter 
(ing William, by the fucceeding Popes Celeftine XVTII, 
ind Imiocent, exprefsly annulling the Archbifhop 
if York's pretetifions, and taking the Scottifh 
hurch under the immediate protection of the 
loly fee. But whether this exchange was ad- 
antageous, or not, to our church, either in fpi- 
ituals or temporals, is a queftion to which her 
ubfequent condition does not enable us to give 
I diftinft anfwer. Only it * appears to have been 
Dore for the Pope's advantage, both as to power 
Jid wealth,than our fubjeclion to York would have 
)een. But our church herfelf gained nothing by the 
bargain, being, as our vulgar proverb fays, " tak- 

* en out of the fire, and thrown among the em- 

* bers.'* For whereas, if the Archbifhop of York 
lad fucceeded in his claim, any contendible caufe 
dxnit eleftions or fuch matters of litigation would 
n confequence of the metropolitical plan, have 
)een in the firfl inflance carried before him, which 
^0 doubt would have been inconvenient enough, 
low every thing of that kind was direSly carried 
Rome, and the Popes took the decifion of all 
nto their own hands, not as Popes only, or 
leads of the univerfal church, but as Metropo- 
lians of the particular church of Scotland. The 
*onfequence was, that our Bifhops were every now 
ind then fummoned to Rome, either to have their 
ledions confirmed, and their confecrations per- 
brmed by the Pope himfelf, or to anfwer any 
liarge, however frivolous, that might be brought 
igainfl them. This proved a greater inconveni- 
ence than what Dr. Murray had objefted to the 
Archbifhop of York^s claim, which he fuppofed, 
and juflly too, could not be fafely put in execu- 
tion when there happened to be war between the 

two 
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I.ETTER two kingdoms : For the journeying to Rome w 
XVIII. expofed to ftill greater rifk in this way, as the! 
veral dates thro* which the travellers were obligi 
to pafs, were almoft conftantly at war either wi 
the Popes, or with one another. And according 
we read, that oft times our Bifhops were detsui 
ed many years from home, upon thefe troubl 
fome and unneceiTary errands, and frequent 
died either at Rome, or upon the road to orfra 
it. 

In a word, our church by thefe means w 

on the xKrhole in a moft perplexed and tinea 

fituation. The Archbifhop of York's . demai 

was certainly, in any cafe, humiliating as w 

as unjuft, and in fome cafes might have bet 

highly detrimental. But the Pope's .exemptioi 

however pleafing in the found at firft, and carr 

ing a greater fhew of honour and dignity, tun 

ed out in the end to be far more burdenfom 

and added prodigioufly to the hardfhips, which 

was fpecioufly held forth to relieve. Had pi 

church flood to the obfervation which' Dr. Mo 

ray made in his fpeech at Northampton, " th 

we had wife and learned Prelates among a 

felves, capable to determine any controvcrf] 

and tho' they fhould be deficient, we had 

good and religious King, who was able to ks 

all things in frame, and order, fo that web 

no neceflity of anpflranger to be £et over us 

had this obfervation, I fay, been, under prop 

regulations, duly' attended to, all had been wd 

and the church of Scotland could have been g 

verned within herfelf, on a plan more refembai 

"* the primitive model, and more conducive to I 

own interdts, than finy thing fhe ever experiem 

^om the Pope^ or his pretendea favours to h 
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[ have laid all this affair together, that we might lettkr; 
have a view of it at one glance ; as it is a mat- XVIII. ' 
ter of fuch general concern to the honour both 
if our church and nation, and may be of ufe, 
IS we go ^long, to account for the feveral 
Iniggles that from time to time were made to 
hrow off. the arbitrary and galling yoke. 

The next year after this council at Northamp- a.d.iz78« 
son, King William founded the fumptuous abbey 
)f Aberbrothock in Angus, to the memory of 
rhonias Becket late Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
irhom the Pope had canonized fome years before. 
fUs is one of the faints, and a great one too, in 
ite Romiih Kalendar, whofe title to fuch a place 
camot but be queftioned by every one who is 
in die leaft acquainted with his hiftory. He had 
teca a great favourite with, and chancellor to 
Henry 11. of England, who got him promoted to • 
the fee of Canterbury, hoping for that reafon to 
find him more quiet and peaceable than fome of 
his predeceffors in that fee had been. But no 
boner was the man feated on the Archiepifco- 
pal throne, than he began to contend with the 
Ghg about what he called the rights of the 
diurch, particularly about exempting the clergy 
Itom being tried in the King's courts for felony 
)r any capital crime whatever, alledging that de- 
gradation was fufficient punifhment to a clergy- 
ittin fpr any offence. This and fuch like ftretch- 
Ji of privilege, in contempt of the King's royal- 
y, obliged Henry to fummon a convention of the 
!i0rd8 fpiritual and temporal at Clarendon, where 
ly the conilitutions then enaded, the cncroach- 
le&ts of the church upon the (late were limited, 
tid the boundaries between the two powers in 
me meafure afcertained. To thefe conilitutions 

all 
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LETTER all the Bifhops, and Becket at the head of them, 
XVIII. tho' with fome reluftance, agreed. But foon af- 
ter, under a pretence of confcience, Becket re- 
tra^ked all his former conceffions, and fearing a 
ftorm, got abroad to France, where he continued 
fix years, inflaming the Pope and the neighbour- 
ing Kings as much as he could againft his own 
Sovereign and beriefaftor. At laft Henry found 
it neceflary, for the fake of peace and his own eafc, 
to come to terms with him, and take him into 
favour again. On which he returned to JEng- 
land in triumph, where once more, by his rough 
behaviour to fome of his brethren Bifliops who 
had flood for the King, he raifed fuch an odium 
againft himfelf, that upon fome paflionate expret 
fions which dropped from Henry, who was then 
in Normandy, four gentlemen of his houflwld 
went over to Canterbury, and murdered Becket 
at Vefpers before the altar, on the 29th of De- 
cember in the year 1170. 

Such was the tragical end of a man, who, as 
far as we know of him, had nothing to recom- 
mend him but pride and ambition, and an obfti- 
nate ftiffnefs in defence of rights, which th( 
church for a long time knew nothing of, and wen 
no way eflfential either to her being or well-being. 
I am far from approving the murder, or vindicat 
ing the murderers. It was certainly a danrnabl 
crime, and attended with moft aggravating or 
cumftances. But the man's being xnurdera 
makes him neither faint nor martyr. It was » 
article of jfaith, no point of dodrine, no fpiritua 
right of the church, which he fuffered for. A 
that needs be faid of his death is, that it wastl 
deed of a raih combination of barbarous villain 
againft a turbulent and domineering Prelat 

Sue 
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Such is the martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket, letter 
which makes fo flaming a figure in the Roman XVIII. 
Martyrology, and about which there are not a few 
rurpnfmg things to be obferved. 

What fliall we think, for inftance, of the be- 
bariour of Pope Alexander, Becket's great friend 
lad fupporter, who, when he had thefe wretches 
n his hands,' did not infli£t the punifliment on 
icm, which the law of God exprefsly required 
Sm: fuch a wilful and facrilegious murder, but 
tot them, by way of penance, to Jerufalem, 
riicrc they died in peace ? What fhall we think 
rfthe French King's coming in pilgrimage to 
Becket's tomb, and paying his devotions to the 
Enemory of a man, with whom he himfelf had 
ift been offended for his pride and faucy behavi- 
3ar, and who, he could not but know, had aded 
beyond either the chara£ker or duty of a chriftian 
Bimop ? The conduct of Henry himfelf too, up- 
Ml die occafion, is fomething unaccountable, and 
srai, if I durft fay it, moft unworthy. To fee a 
Emgofhis fpirit and magnanimity in other mat<- 
len, taking a folemn oath that he knew nothing 
3f the murder, and yet fubmitting to be fcourged 
»r it by the Monks of Canterbury, which was a 
Bach leverer penance, every thing coniidered^ 
Sian the Pope impofed on the adual murderers, 
pfcfiaits a fcene to us of fo aftonifliing a mixture, 
itat one is at a lofs whether moil to reprobate the 
lochara&eriftick meannefs of the one party, or 
he abominable infolence of the other. And to 
some nearer to the point which brought this piece 
i Englifh hiftory before us, our own King* 
ViUiam's dedicating a religious edifice to this 
lan'i memory, under favour be it fpoken, 
lema to be no great honour to his own : And 

M m many 
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LETTER many, who are ready to admire his other valuab 
XVIII. accomplifliments, will be furprized, if not grieves 
to find him taking fuch a public and facred notic 
of one, whofe only merit was his haughtily en 
deavouring to throw down the crowns of kingi 
at the foot of the papal throne. 

But what, if after all, there fhould be more d 
ftate-policy than real devotion, in all the honoui 
paid to Becket at this time by thefe three powcr^ 
fill Kings ? Henry himfelf, for all his proweli, 
might be afraid of the Pope's refentment^ whkh 
was more terrible in thofe days than we can veQ 
conceive now, and might think it prudent at 
leaft, if not neceflary, to come down even to that 
mortifying degree of humility, in order to Hop 
the torrent which he faw fwelling againft hiis# 
The King of France was jealous of Henry's jgrcat- 
neis, which he had more than once felt the & 
feds of, and with a view to pique fuch a rivalf 
might profels a greater veneration for Becket than 
otlierwife he would have thought of. And tb^ 
fame motive perhaps, joined to and heightened bf 
the remembrance of Henry's ungenerous vhfff 
might have induced our King to ^ke this oc* 
thod of exprefling his fenfe of it, as from tiic 
other parts of his charader we can hardly fiip* 
pofe him really influenced by a hearty appriobflf 
lion of Becket's condud. In a word, the lamc 
excufe which Mr. Collier offers for Bed^ 
'^ that the moft exceptionable parts of his chl^ 
^^ rafter may be faid to have been more the fiuA 
*^ of the age than of the man," may be 2pfl6d 
to all the other three. Tho' ftill, it is but irftti 
I have called it, a lame excufe at bed. Fol 
what IS it that makes the faults of an age, btf 
the faults of the men who live in it, and how fhooU 
a faulty age be reformed, if the men who live in it 

alway 
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iwijs humour and follow the faulty of it ? The letter 
laltinefs of the age therefore could be no found ex- XVIII.^ 
life for Becket, in the charafterhe was clothed 
itby of a meffenger of the Prince of peace : And as 
ttle can any good excufe be made for the Kings 
' thofe days going fuch unbecoming and pemi- 
ous lengths to (hew their regard for him ; much 
Is can a church be excufed which pretends to 
ake a faint of him, and teaches her members 
tnift to his intercelGon, even to an amazing do 
w of preference above the true and only Inter- 
ior; if the vaft fuperiority of devotional offer- 
gi at Becket's fhrine for many years may be 
Imitted in teftimony of fuch preference. 
Soon after this inftance of extraordinary refpeft 
a man who had been fo zealous for the Pope 
id die Church, againft the King of England, our 
ing William had an interference with them both 
I his own account, and by his fteadinefs in his 
m caufe carried his point. The See of St. An- 
ew8 falling void, the King recommended to the 
Dvent Hugh, one of his chaplains, to be chofen 
(hop. But they taking another courfe eledked 
5 Archdeacon Scott. This the King oppofed, 
earing by his ufual oath, that Scott {hould not 
joy the place, and ordered the Canons to pro- 
k1 to a new eledion, which they did, and chofe 
igh. Upon this Scott went to Rome, and got 
t Pope to fend a Legate into Scotland, who 
nfirmed the firft eleftion, and made Matthew 
Biop of Aberdeen to confecrate Scott on Tri- 
j Sunday in the year 1 178. Yet the King Hill 
od out, notwithftanding the Pope's admonitory 
Cer J and to tellify his difpleafure the more, 
confifcated the revenues of the fee, and ba-** 
bed Scott and all his adherents* The Pope 

M m a hearing 
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LETTER hearing of this, threatened to put the kingd 
XVIII. under an interdift. But Scott, who had g( 
to Rome a fecond time for fafety, fell down 
the Pope's feet, and befought him not to proc 
to that rigour, faying, " that he had much 
*' ther renounce his dignity, than that fo, m; 
*' chriftian fouls fhould for ought that concen 
^' him be deprived of fpiritual benefits." T 
foftened the Pope, and coming to the King's e 
fo reconciled him to Scott, that he offered 1 
the then vacant bifhoprick of Dunkeld, whu:h 
good man with the Pope's leave accepted, ; 
ib the affair was peaceably adjufted. It is 1 
that Hugh went to Rome to piake up his pea 
and receive confecration, but died on his retu 
ten years after his eleftion ; fo long had 
conteft beeh in agitation, and the firft fee in 
kingdom vacant all the time. 

Here we have a parallel to the affair of Be 
et in every particular, except the different be 
viour of the two Prelates who were princip 
concerned. We fee a King as obftinate 
own way as Henry was, and no more obfequi 
to the Pope's determination than he had been 
We fee a Pope as ready with his fulminad 
as Becket's Popes were, and every thing tend 
to fuch another fatal rupture. But in the ; 
fent inftance we fee a Biftiop of our own, 
fible indeed of the manifeft wrong done him, 
like a truly chriftian Prelate, ftudying peace n 
than dignity, and the good of fouls beyond 
private coniideration. Had Becket behavec 
fuch a quiet and peaceable manner, we prob; 
ftould not have heard of his Saintfhip : Or 
our countryman afted the part that Becket 
there might have been pilgrimages at his to 
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and abbeys ereded to his memory. Which of letter 
Ae two charafters was moft conformable to the XVIDL 
Evangelical ftandard, can bear no difpute. And 
the comparifon fhews that, contrary to Mr. Col- 
Ker's apology, the exceptionable parts of Becket's 
condud were the faults of the man as much as 
of the age, fince the age produced, and that too 
It no great diftance of either time or place, a 
man of a quite different difpofition, and who by 
lus condefcenfion had the happinefs both to moU 
lify ^an enraged Pope, and pacify an obftinate 
King. 

But this is not the only laudable part of this 
good Bifliop's charader: For after he had ac-* 
cepted the biflioprick of Dunkeld, which in all 
TdpeSs was far inferior to St. Andrews, when 
he found that the diocefe was rather too large, 
and that the people in the mountainous parts of 
of it, fpoke the Erfe language only, he made 
proper application to have the diocefe divided, 
and an Epifcopal fee erefted in Argyle for the 
benefit of thefe - parts, of which Evaldus, one of 
Us chaplains, who fpoke Erfe, was made the firft 
Biihop about the year 1 200. It is faid, that when 
he made his propofal to the Pope of dividing the 
diocefe, and fplitting the revenue, the Pope ftiould 
fejr, ** It is the ftudy of others to enlarge their 
** boimds and livings, not caring how it goeth 
** with the people, but here is one who r«quefteth 
" that his benefice may be parted in two : O 
** how few Bifhops are now in the chriftian world 
** fo difpoled !" Would Archbifhop Becket have 
done fo? Or do we read of any of the Popes them- 
felves that ever did fo ? Yet Becket is a faint, and 
our good humble Bifhop of Dunkeld (lands in the 
iift of his brethren without the leaft mark of di- 

(tin^on. 
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UTTTEn ftindion. The reafon is obvious : It was the Pope 
XVin. who made faints in thofe days, and the Englifli^ 
Primate had contributed more to exalt the Pope^^ 
grandeur than our Bifhop did, which appears tc^ 
have been the only caufe that the one is fo muct^ 
dignified more than the other. I could, not pa£^ 
over the account we have of Bifhop Scott of Duiv. 
keld, without making thefe refiedions upon it, to 
ifaew that the age, faulty as it was, had flill -fome 
exemplary men in it, who knew their duty, and 
•were a credit to their function. 

In this King's reign the Popes got a new addi- 
tion to their power, which lafted for fome time, 
and laid a foundation for the extenfive claim they 
continued to make fo long after. The croifiidc 
which had been preparing for feveral years in 
their way to the Holy land, turned their arms a- 
gainfl the Greek Emperor Alexius, and taking ad- 
vantage of the divifions that happened in the Im* 
perial family, they laid fiege to Conftantinople, 
and took it by florm on the twelfth of April ia 
the year 1204, conmmitting the mofl atrocious 
barbarities, as Nicetas a Greek hiflorian, who luf- 
fered under them, tellifies, and as the RomKh 
writers themfelves, with all their extenuations, arc 
forced to acknowledge. Upon this unjuft con* 
quefl, the Latins chofe Baldwin Earl of Flanders 
for Emperor, and made one Morofini a Venetian, 
Patriarch under the Pope's obedience, which feem^ 
to have been the principal delign of the whole? 
expedition. For wherever they extended theit^ 
ufurpation, they turned all the Greeks out of th^ 
churches, and filled them with Latin clergy, who 
readily came under the fame yoke of jurifdiQion 
to the Pope, which had fo long prevailed in the 
Wefl, And the Pope who then fat at the helm^ 

Innocent 
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snocent III. was one who well knew both how lettbrt 
o lay I'chemes of this kind, and to improve every XVIBL 
idvantage for the aggrandizing of his fee, and en- 
iching of his friends. But this jumble of dif* 
^rder and confiifion was of no very long dura^ 
Jon : For in lefs than fixty years, Michael Palseo- 
.ogus, a brave Grecian, and related to the Impe- 
rial family, after many ftruggles with various fuc« 
zek^ at laft totally expelled the Latin invaders, 
and mounting the throne himfeli^ reflored the 
Did conflitudon both in church and ftate, tho' 
mifisrably weakened and (battered by this defblat* 
ing interruption, which, hiftorians have obferved, 
iras aInK>ft the firft thing that paved the way for 
the total deftruftion of diat once flouriihing em« 
pire by the Turks about two hundred years af« 
Cer. Such were the eflFefts of Papal ambition, 
and fuch, among many others, were the confe* 
finances of thefe pretendedly facred expeditions, 
ivhich were almoft wholly under the Pope's di« 
re£tion, and evidently deflgned, as this very in« 
fiance (hews, to increafe his power and influ« 
enct. 

- But to return to our own country : During the 
reign of William we have an account of no lefs 
thaii four national councils held in it. The firfl: 
at Edinburgh in the year 1177, by the Cardinal 
Prieft and Legate Vivian or Winian, of whom 
the Scotichronicon fays, ** he came into Scot- 
** land, trampling and cru(hing every thing, clever 
^ at taking and not (lack at plundering, from 
** whence he went to Ireland to hold a council 
** there, and having finifhed his bufmefs, he re- 
turned to Scotland, and calling the Scottifh 
Prelates together at Edinburgh', he held a 
council, in which many antient Canons were 

** renew* 
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1.ETTER " renewed, and new ones ena6bd :'* But wl 

XVni. thefe Canons were we are not told. The ne 

v^^v^^ council was held at Perth in December 1201, 1 

lib. Tui ^^ Cardinal Legate John de Salerno, and 1 

€»p» «5. ^j.gg days, when there were many Canons mad 

of which we know only of thefe two, i . '' Th 

** they who had received orders upon Sund 

** fhould be removed from the fervice of the i 

tar. 2. That every Saturday from twelve o'cloc 

of the day fhould be kept as holiday, by a 

Bocce.lib. ** flaining from work till Monday mornipg. 

*^ What the reafon of this firft Canon could ha^ 

been is not eafy to difcover, as cenainly the ( 

crednefs of the day provided for by the other C 

non could be no way impaired by performing fuc 

folenm miniftrations, as ordination is, upon it.- 

In April 1 206 we meet with a third council 

Perth, called in the original writ Synodus gener 

crit. Effiy, lis. The fourth council in this reign was at Per 

P«589. too in 1 21 2, and was held by William MalvoU 

Bifhop of St. Andrews, Walter Bifhop of GIj 

gow, and the other Bifhops, without the prefen 

of a Legate at the head of them. At this mo 

ing the Pope's orders were publifhed for preac 

ing up an ^expedition to the Holy land : Up 

which, fays my author, " great numbers of 1 

** ranks of clergy throughout Scotland, Regub 

** as well Seculars, took the crofs, but very few 

Scotichrn. " the rich or great men of the kingdom."- 

l.Tiu. c; 78. Two years after this council was held. King W 

liam died, in the feventy fecond year of his aj 

and forty ninth of his reign. 
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cfion of Alexander iL-^-^-^ouncil of Later art 
fid at Rome J in which were three Scottijh Bi^ 
\ops ' ' Canon made in Favour of Tranfubftan^ 
ation'-^—HiJlorical Account of that Do^lrine^ 



kN the death of William, his fon Alexander 11. A.D.nr^t 
r a youth of only fixteen years of age, afcend- 
le throne. In the fecond year of his reign, 
I Innocent III. ifTued a general fummons to all 
)relates of Chriflendom, to attend a general 
icil to be held by him at Rome, for the refor« 
on of abufes, and recovery of the Holy Land. 
>rdingly the council met in the year 1 2 1 5, 
is called the General Council of Lateran, con« 
g of 412 Bifhops, among whom were three 
L our church, viz. the Biihops of Glafgow, 
ay, and Caithnefs. But here the old form of 
Tal councils was changed : For whereas, in 
V meetings of old, where the Pope's Legates 
I prefent, and as the Romaniils pretend, al« 
8 prefided, every point was debated and can- 
ed in public, before any canon was formed up« 
it, in this CQuncil, as the learned Du Pin 

N n aiTures 
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LFTTFH affures us, a number of canons which had bee 
XIX. drawn up by the Pope and his Courtiers befori 
hand, were prefented by him to the Bifhops 



Ecci. HVi>. g^jjj i^i^gjj. filence, without entering, or being 2 

p"v5.^ lowed to enter, into any debate about them, w; 

taken for approbation, altho* it is acknowledges 

that many of them were difliked by the Bilhop^ 

and looked upon as very burdenfome and hard ti 

be born. 

Now as our church was reprefented in tbi 
council, where, for the firft time, fome fort c 
fandion was given to one of the capital and dil 
criminating articles of the prefent Romifli fiddi 
the Dodrine of Tranfubftantiation, which is a 
beft but a harlh doftrine, exprcfled by a harf 
word, it may be proper to take a fummary vic^ 
of this part of the Popifli Creed, from its firl 
appearance in the church of Rome, to the crac 
its eftabliftiment in this council. What the ol 
primitive faith on this bead was, is evident to ai 
one who has read the fcriptures, and^ but glance 
at the primitive writings. The old heretics, wt 
fo much infefted the church in thefe firft age 
were chiefly employed in combating the unity ( 
the divine nature, ' and the incarnation of Chril 
The cuchariftic inftitution was not particulai^ 
touched ^t by them. For tho* their monftioi 
errors in other things led them into fome ftraB| 
•conceits about the way and manner of the cxte 
nal adminiftration, yet they never nneddlediri 
the do£hinal part, or vented any peculiarities 
bout the nature or defign of the inftituticm. So! 
of them indeed, (of whom St. Ignatiuis ipeaks 
his epiftle to the church of Smyrna) ** abftaiii 
^' from the Eucharift altogether, becaufe they < 
" not believe it to be the flefti of our Saviour 
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5 Chrift :". And the reafon they went upon, letter 
ding to their principle, was folid enough, XIX. 
ife that tribe of them did not believe that 
I had flelh. So that the martyr's words, 
1 the Romanifts would fain wreft to their 
fenfe, fay nothing for either fide of the quef- 

as thefe men who denied the exigence of 
t's flefh, could not admit any thing relative 
dther in reality or figure. 
le Greek Fathers in procefs of time began, in 
'homilies and oratorical difcourfes, to fpeak 
rapturous ftyle of this fublime rayftery, and 
ike ufe of the ftrongeft expreilions, which the 
lufhefs of their language furnifhed them with, 
it oflF, and recommend it to the devotion of 
tians. But in their argumentative difputa- 
, when they introduced it by way of com- 
3n, to illuftrate other points, (for they never 
ted about it of fet purpofe) we find them 
t cautious and referved in their phrafeology, 
DUt any of thefe high flights of hyperbole, 
h they had ufed in their popular exhortations. 

may be feen, among many other inftances, 
beodoret's admired Dialogues with the £u- 
ans, who maintained the confufion of the two 
res in Chrid, or as we might call it, a tran- 
antiation of the humanity into the divinity, 
againft whom that learned father argues from 
nature of the converfion in the £ucharifl, 
h he makes a parallel to the other cafe. 
£uneis obfervable in the famous letter of St. 
rfoftom to the Monk Caefarius, againft the 
llinarians, who had led the way to the £u- 
ians : Which letter was found in the Duke of 
any*s library, by Emeric Bigot, a learned 
chman of the laft century, who defigned to 

N n 2 have 
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LETTER have publiflied it entire, but becaufe of a remark-^ 
XIX. able paffage in it about the Eucharift, which i^ 
direftly againft tranfubftantiation, was obIige(9f 
by orders of the Sorbonne, to fupprefs that pals- 
age^ till Dr Wake, afterwards Archbifhop c/ 
Canterbury, lighted on it, and fent it abroad 
into the world. From thefe and fuch like authori- 
ties, we may learn how this doffarine flood among 
the Greeks. 

In the Latin church the fame obfervation will 
hold, as is clear from the elaborate works of 
Pope Gelafius about the end of the fifth century 
againft the Eutychians, where he makes ufe of 
the fame comparifon, and argues in the fame 
manner that the Greek Fathers had done in that 
controverfy: Only with this general difference 
between the Greek and Latin writers, that in 
their pathetic difcourfes the Latins feem to be 
more cramped and confined in their expreffions 
than the Greeks were, not becaufe they had not 
fuch lofty conceptions of that myftery as Ac 
Greeks' had, but becaufe the'defeftivenefs of their 
language did not afford fuch high phrafes to con- 
vey their ideas in. But I needed not to have 
dwelt fo long upon this point : For it is acknow- 
ledged by the Romanifts themfelves, by their t^ 
great Cardinals, for inftance, Bellamiine and Per- 
ron, and by the two famous Jefuits Valencia and 
Vafquez, that for the firft feven hundred yean 
there was no difpute in the church about the 
Eucharift. The firft alteration of ftyle on this 
fubjefk in the Greek church, may be dated from 
the beginning of the controverfy in it about 
images, towards the middle of the eighth century- 
About this affair a fynod of three hundred an^ 
thirty eight Bifhops from all the parts of the Eai' 
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t at Conftantinople in the year 754, where to letfer 
nbat the then appearing fuperftition in favour XIX. 
utificial images, thefe Fathers call the Eucha- 
ic oblation ** the true image of Chrift," and 
confequence of this declare, that (incere chri- 
ns need feck no other. This was a home 
;ument againft the oppofite party : And there- 
e it was immediately attacked by the well- 
3wn John Damafcene, Prieft of the Monaftery 
St. Sabas in Paleftine, who in his great work 
tbi Orthodox Faith^ peremptorily maintains that 
I elements after confecration are *' the very dei- 
fied body of our Lord," and endeavours to 
Wer all the objeftions which, he knew, would 
brought from the old Fathers, particularly 
m St. Bafirs liturgy, againft his affertion. 
Phis was introducing the doftrine with fome 
w of authority, as Damafcene was a man of 
station and chara£ter in thefe parts. Accord- 
;ly in the year 787 when the fecond Nicene 
incil met to fupport the image-worfliip which 
i been condemned thirty three years before, 
y laid hold of this affertion of Damafcene's 
i concluded, that the confecrated elements are 
not the image of Chrift, but his very body 
and his very blood.** It was their zeal for the 
ige-worfhip (to eftablifli which indeed was the 
in defign of that affembly) that drove them in- 
this declaration, as they had no other way to 
ry the thruft aimed at it by the former coun- 
but boldly to overthrow their doftrine by an 
x)fite conclufion. Yet all the while, neither 
mafcene nor this Nicene meeting fay any 
ag to eftablifli the modem tranfubftantiation. 
r^not to difpute their quotations with them, 
r to infift u'i'^n the many appearances of 

felf- 
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UTTER felf^contradidion which they run into, the moC^ 
XIX. that can be made out of all their long declama* 
tion is only ^' a fort of union between the breaxf 
^^ remaining in its own fubftance and the Deity 
^* of the word, by which union it becomes pro- ^ 
*' perly di\rine bread, and is made the body of 
*' Chrift, by affumption and indwelling ot his 
*' fpirit.** In confequence of which we nnd none 
of die fubfequent Greek writers coming up to 
the prefent ftyle of the church of Rome, nor yet 
adhering to the language of their own old Fa- 
thers, but contenting themfelves with the con- 
fufed and peculiar way that this Nicene, which 
they call their feventh general council, had kd 
them into. Examples of this have been again 
and again produced : But there is one that fettles 
the point beyond contradidion : And it is the an- 
fwer which the Patriarch of Conflantinople Jerc- 
mias gave to the queftions propofed to the Greds 
by the Cardinal of Guife in 1563, and is in thefe 
terms, *' We believe and confcfs that the bread 
is fo changed into the body, and the wine to 
changed into the blood of Chrift, that neither 
*' the bread, nor the accidents of die fubftanoe 
*' of it remain, but are tranfelemented into a di- 
*' vine fubftance.** Which declaration cannot be 
reconciled with tranfubftantiation, tho* then cftab** 
liihed ; as accidents are not capable of it, nor does 
the church of Rome herfelf require it : But it 
lets us fee what impropriety of fentiment the lat- 
ter Greeks were driven to, by their fuppofmg a 
change of accidents into a fubftance, which is the 
greateft of all philofophic abfurdities. 

Now as the corruption of doftrine among the 
Greeks was occafioned by their departing from 
the language of their forefathers, fo ampng tl)c 

Latins 
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ins the fame caufe produced the fame effed, letter 
e gradually indeed with them than with the XIX. 
eks, but, to make up for that, with a great 
of more noife. The decree of the fecond 
icil of Nice about images being brought in- 
ic Weft under the Pope's patronage, imme- 
ily raifed a flame. The Emperor Charle* 
ne made a book be written on purpole, and 
iftied the fentence of a Weftern council on 
rtibje£k : In both which it appears, that the 
er's ardour againft the Greeks has occafioned 
5 expreflions which, however capable of a 
1 fenfe, certainly carry a ftrange found, and 
I either to miftake or (;onfound the meaning 
is adverfaries : And yet, notwithftanding of 
the ufe which the Romanifts would be mak- 
of thefe writings, in fupport of their Eucha- 
c fcheme, there is nothing in them that can 
1 be forced fo much as to imply tranfubftan- 
on. For while on the one hand they deny 
Eucharift to be " an image,'* yet they no 
:re go the length of calling it " properly," the 
y of Chrift, but for the moft part add the. 
d *' facrament or myftery" to the defcription. 
^ever, from this we fee that the contention 
at image-worfhip, in defence of it in the Eaft, 
in condemnation of it in the Weft, has been 
original fource of the change, if not of doc- 
e, yet of ftyle in both Eaft and Weft, about 
Euchariftic inftitution. Yet, as I faid, it is 
f in found that hitherto we have feen any 
ig like a change in the Weft. But this open- 
a door to greater alterations. For about 
ty years or fo, after the publication of the 
oline books, Fafchafius Radbert, firft Monk 
then Abbot of Corbie near^ >^niipns, wrote his 

\?o6k 
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LETTER book ** Of the body and blood of the Lord^ 
XIX. in which he lays down thefe three pofitiocu 
** That the Eucharift is the true body and tnic 
** blood of Jefus Chrift : That the fubftance of 
*' the bread and wine does not remain after con^ 
*' fecration ; and, that it is the fame body whlA 
^' was born of the Virgin.** The Romanifts all 
allow that this Pafchafius was the firft who dit 
tindly and of purpofe delivered what they caB 
the Catholic Doftrine of the Eucharift, and they 
are all full in his praifes upon that account.-* 
But his dodrine did not pafs without con&adio 
tion even in his own day. For it was foon qpnw 
bated by Amals^ius Archdeacon of Tryers, hj 
Rabanus Maurus Archbifhop of Mentz, by Hen» 
bold Biihop of Auxerre, and fundry others, med 
of as great note and efteem for learning and 
piety as himfelf. A renowned philofopher from 
thefe Northern ifles, a John Scott Erigenai whcMtt 
writers differ about whether he was a Scotchma^L 
or an Irifliman, appeared keenly againft Pafchat 
us, and oppofed his dodrine with great acutends: 
For which reafon, notwithftanding of his great 
parts and eftabliflied fame, which made himaa 
honour to any country, and procured him the 
particular efteem of the great Englifh Monardi 
Alfred, he is branded with herefy by the bigot- 
ted Romanifts of latter days. Yet our own Biiocp 
Leilie, who was as much attached to the dofbinei 
of his church as any of them, but poffeffed of 
more candour than moft of them, in his hiftoiy 
of Scotland which he wrote at Rome utider the 
Pope's eye, fpeaks otherwife of thi§ Scotus, and 
exprefsly fays that, ** by the Pope's authority the 
*' King Alfred caufed him to be numbered among 
*^ Chrift*s martyrs, and erefted a noble monument 

« for 
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ttt in the abbey of Malmftury :" Which LETtEii 
It at that time he was in great repute XIX. 
Rome, and in Bifhop Leflie's opinion^ -^^v-'^ 
Baronius, Creffy, and the reft of them ^J^^b.^i 

* afterwards faid to the contrary. rcg. 74. 

* all the antagonifts whom the Pafchafian 
I to encounter, there is none more Con- 
or who gave them more trouble, than 

n^ or Bertram, Abbot of Orbais, whofe 
the fubjeft, dedicated to the Emperor 
:he Bald, is fo clear a.nd pointed againft 
ern faith of the Romifli . church in this 
hat fome of them have attempted to give 
forged by the Swifs Reformer Oecolam- 
This new attempt, therefore, of Pafcha- 
ot as yet be called the do&rine of the ca- 
durch, as it was oppofed by fo many 
f repute, who all lived and died even in 
nifh communion: And tho' it had ntet 
oppofition, it would hardly be fcdr to 
mfubftantiation from it. For amidfl all 
ency he feems to have that way, he fre- 
calls the Eucharift the *' myftical body and 
of Chrift, true flelh myftically, flefh made 
\y a fubftantial converfion, but by the 
ption of the word, &c." and he cxprefsly 
rhat the church of Rome now as expTefsly 
that there is any thing of miracle in it« 
rd, from the writings of thofe times, upon 
les, we find the currency of undifputed 
i have been, according to the old begin- 
iie Canon of the Mafs, that " in the very 
ent of the confecration, at the prayer of 
rieft, the oblation is carried by angels to 
Itar on high, that is, Chrift himfelf, who 
th altar and facrifice, and that by touch- 

O o !* i^S 
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LETTER " ing of him, it is made one body with him * 
XJX. Words which neceflarily infer an union, not z 
identity, of the Eucharift with the body of Chril 
and come nearer to exprefs a confubflantiatia 
than any thing elfe. 

Thus matters flood thro' the tenth centur): 
which Baronius emphatically calls ** an age a 
** iron and lead,*' and people fpoke and wrot( 
upon this myftery, as devotion or fuperftition lee 
them. In the next age, ap|)eared Berengariug. 
Archdeacon of Angers, who in fome meafiire re- 
vived the primitive doctrine, and in a letter tc 
Lanfranc, afterwards Archbiftiop of Canterbury, 
defends John Scott from the charge of hcrefy foi 
writing againft Pachafms. This letter was fenl 
to Rome, where it was fo ill thought of, that ir 
one council there, and in another at Verccil 
both held by Pope Leo IX. in the year 1050. 
Berengarius, tho' abfent and unheard, was. con 
demncd as an heretic. Five years after this h( 
was cited to a council at Tours under Vi&or H 
where it is faid he was forced to abjure his opi 
nion. Yet in the year 1059 Pope Nicholas 11 
fummoned him to Rome, and obliged him to 
ilgn a recantation, which was penned by the Car 
dinal Humbert, and afterw-ards inferted into th 
Canon-law, but was fo exceffive and hyperbolical 
that the Glojfa Decreii declares it to be more daJ 
gerous than the herefy itfelf. However he too! 
courage again, and retraced his former recant 
tion, protefting againft the violent methods ths 
had been ulbd with him. This made Gregor 
VII. call a fifth council about this bufmeu \ 
Rome in the year 1078, in which he was agai 
driven to fubfcribe another form of confeilion, d 
daring that " the bread and wine upon the s 

" t 
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are, by the myfterious operation of the lettrr 
fecration, and by the words of our Savi- XIX. 
, fubftantially changed into the true, pro- y^x>J 
, and quickening body and bloo^ of Jefus 
ift, not only figuratively and facramentally, 
truly, properly and fubftanrially." But 
rfe rigours could not convince, tho' they 
fome mtafure filence him : For he died in 
[Relief, and in church communion about 
ars after, and is well fpoken of after all by 
confiderable writers of thefe times. I do 
jprove of the man's variable condud on 
e hand, nor of the unrelenting feverities of 
ponents on the other : Only I think it is 
it from his hiftory, that the Pafchafian doc- 
had not been univerfally received even in 
y, fmce neither fuch learned defenders of 
-anfranc of Canterbury, nor fuch powerful 
rs of it as even the fiery Gregory VII. 
either by perfuafion or terror get one poor 
man to be filent about it, 
«rever, all this was a paving the way for what 
ed : For about the middle of the next cen- 
ind fifty years or fo after this conteft, a Stephen 
) of Autun, emboldened by the gradual ap- 
les made towards a full defcription, in the 
encounters with Berengarius, adventured, in 
ok Of the Sacrament of the Altar^ to fpeak of 
ifubftantiating the bread and wine into thech. 13,14*' 
lyand blood of our Saviour.'' And this, by 
[Umony of all writers, is the firft time that this 
tant and dillinguifhing vocable of tranfub- 
ition made its public appearance, tho' it was 
3r fome time at leaft, much made ufe of 
her writers. Yet in the continuation of 
a by Abbot Bower, we meet with it in <^ 

O 2 ex« 
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LETTER extrad which he gives us from an old bo^ 
XIX. written by Joceline a Monk of Fumes, and di 

y^^y^ dicated to our King William, where we find thd 
words, ** S. Waldeve one day celebrating mai 
♦' when elevating the hoft in the midft of d 
*' fervice, he had uttered the effedive facramc 
^^ t jlI words by which the bread is tranfubftanditi 

4. f u c. I. ^' he found in his hands a little infant, &c*' 
thefe be Joceline's own words, as I cannot 1 
fure, not having feen his perJFormance but : 
Bower's copy, it would feem that Stqihen 
Autun's new coined phrafe had gained giooi 
and wrought itfelf into vogue, by means of oi 
of thofe infantile apparitions which the new do 
trine, we are told by others of its favourers, w 
fo often in its early days attended with. Hoi 
ever the found of it fo mightily pleafed Pope 1 
liocent III. that he inferted it mto the very& 
of the feventy Canons which he propofed to tl 
council of Lateran,. and in which he deciaR 
that ^' the body and blood of our Saviour, in i 
*^ facrament of the altar, is truly containi 
*' under the fpecies of bread and wine, tl 
^' bread being by the divine onmipotence tn 
^^ fub/lantiaied into his body, and the wine in 

his blood, that, for completing the myfteiio 

union between Chrift and his church, we m; 

receive his human nature, as he was pleaf 
•* to take ours.** 

Here then at laft is an appearance of the a 
thority of a general council to uflier this long v 
heard-of doftrine into the world. Yet after 9 
we may fay it is but an appearance. For, 1 
fides that thefe Canons were only Innocent's a 
^brication, and not the voice of the council, a 
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i before, and tho* his nephew Gregoi*3r letter 
10 at fome diftance fuccceded him, engrof- XIX. 
m into the body of the decretals^ which 
ifhed, yet he did it, not as the decrees of 
acil, but as fo many didates of Innocent 
council, contrary to his cullom in every 
;afe: And they were never publifhed as 
ions of the council of Lateran for more 
ree hundred years, till Cochlaeus took up« 

to do it in the year 1538, when Luther's 
.tion was gaining ground. Therefore tho* 
d be faid that our church was reprefented 
council, by the prefence of three of her 
9 it will not follow, that the dofhines efta- 
in thefe canons were at that time, or to 
wards the doQiines of our ch\irch, upon 
ting of a general council's authority, lincc 
rre not the council's joint production, and 
declarative of either the prefent belief, or 
confent of the Scottifli church, 
as been faid, I know, that the pretended 

council of Florence under Pope Eugene 
the year 1439 made the fame decifion in 
ijlrnhion to the Armenians : But over and 
he former objedion holding here, of this 
Hon being the fingle work of the Pope, and 
the council jointly, it is certain that there 
the leaft mention of the word tranfubftan- 

in it, tho* we acknowledge that the fenfe^ 
$ fully enough expreffed. We own too 
is canon of; Pope Innocent introduced fome 
•aftices, as confequential to the doftrine 

he defigned to eftablilh: For Honorins, 
imediately fucceeded him, appointed a kind 
ration to be paid to the hoft by a devout 
J of the head, tho* he does not found this 

upon 
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WTTER upon ancient pradkice, only commands the Pr 
XIX. to exhort the people to it. But Gregory IX. 
came after him, went more refolutely to w 
and ordered a bell to be rung at the elevat 
to give notice of it, that all who heard the 
might fold their hands and kneel in worfhip 
to God. Yet flill the Lateran council's au 
rity was not fo univerfally acknowledged, but 
there long fubfifted differences and difputes a 
the doftrine held forth in it; Nor did the 
mifti church herfelf receive the determina 
made at this time, with that fubmiflion which 
profeffes to pay to former coimcils. So that, 
on the whole, tho* mod of the fchool div 
have been willing to admit the authority of tl 
Lateran Canons, out of veneration to their 
great Popes, Innocent II. who framed them, 
Gregory IX. who inferted them into his decrel 
yet to tind a Roman Catholic council and 1 
by the whole of them as general, which has fet 
tranfubftantiation as a neceffary article of rel 
ous faith, we mull come far down below the] 
1 215 for it, even to the year 1551, and to 
thirteenth feffion of a council held at Trent 
eleventh day of Oftober that year, by four 
gates from Rome, nine Archbiihops, thirty 
Bilhops, three Abbots, and one General, mal 
. in all fifty three perfons, among whom there 
not one perfon from the heretical countr) 
Britain, and even from the Catholic kingdor 
France only one fmgle man, the Bifhop of ■ 
dun. Yet fuch a fcanty and packed conven 
took upon them to impofe this long conter 
doflirine upon the world, and with the forct 
an Anathema too, by a Canon in thefe tei 
*' If {my one Ihall fay that in the holy fa 
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* ment of the Eucharift the fubftance of the letter 

* bread and wine remains with the body and XIX. 
' blood of our Lord Jefus Chrift, and (hall deny 

* that wonderful and fingular converlion of the 

* whole fubftance of the bread into the body, 

* and of the whole fubftance of the wine into 

* die blood, the fpecies only of the bread and 

* wine remaining, which converfion the Catholic 
'* church has for weighty reafons called Tranfub* 
^ flantiatiofiy let him be Anathema," This was 
fbong the point for ever, and efFedtually ftopping 
4c mouths of gainfayers. Yet tho* none of their 
communion durft fpeak out after this folemn de<- 
nunciation at Trent, there were many of them 
who grumbled not a little about it : And even 
Tome of their principal writers arc forced to con- 
fefs, that tranfubftantiatioti has no certain founda- 
tion either in fcripture or reafon, but depends 
entirely on tradition and ecclefiaftical authority. 
However, lince this decifion of their laft general 
council, it has become the diftinguifliing article 
of their creed on the one hand, and the great 
butt of difpute to their antagonifts on the other. 
And in this condition I ihall leave it;- as it 
Would be a tedious matter, and quite foreign to 
wy defign, to enter into the merits of a caufe, 
Which for thefe two hundred years paft, has made 
^0 little noife in the chriftian world : Only I could 
not omit offering this fhort hiftorical deduction 
^>f its conception and growth, as the finding it 
abroad, in prefence of fome of our Scoitifli Bi- 
fcops, was among the firft ecclefiaftical traufac- 
tions of Alexander the Second's reign. 

I am, &c. 

LETITR. 
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The Kingdom rf Scotland laid under an InterdiS 
R eJle£lions on this cruel Invention^ as frac^ 

fifed by the Church of Rome The Popefendt 

Legates into Scotland for raifing Contributicnt 
"H olds a Council at Lyons^ and depofes the 
Empero r Authorifes Provincial Councils iti 

Scot land'^'^Introdud ion of two new MonaJHc 
Orders into this Kingdom. 



T 



the fplritual manny of the church of Rome, aft . 
inflance of wnich had been exhibited fome yeais 
before in the neighbouring kingdom. For Jotgi, at 
that time King of England, by his bearing too 
hard, as was faid, upon the church, had imtated 
Pope Innocent to fuch a degree, that he laid the 
King and all the kingdom under a general inter- 
dift, which continued for more than fix years '• 
Till at laft the poor King found himfelf obliged) 
for the fafety of his crown, to come into th* 

Pope"'^ 
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rms, and made that fcandalous (urrender L E iT R tf 
igdom to the Legate Randulphus, which XX. 
:h of Rome, tho' to- her own difgrace^ 
>oafb of to this day. EU>wever, the op* 
Tty, with the affiftance of Louis, fon to 
ch King, kept up the quarrel : And our 
^r coming, in the mean time, to the 
nd being provoked by John's repeated 
nto Scotland, raifed an army and attack-^ 
lemy in their own country. Upon this 
!, who now held himfelf as fuperior 
England, took the caufe in hand, and by 
:e Gualo, a man who, the PQpifli hifto* 
mfelves fay, ftuck at nothing for lucre, 
vhole kingdom of Scotland under an in« 
Tho* it had formerly been threatened, 
B firft time we find our church adually 
r this late invention of papal cruelty ; an 
I indeed which none, who had the lead: 
>r the fpiritual good of mankind, would 
: thought of. Accordingly we meet with 
)f this kind in thofe early ages, when 
:h in general, and the Bifhops of Rome 
liar, were pofTeflfed of as much power as 
iffary for the real interefts of religion, 
er they had any title to claim afterwards, 
at a time when the church was in a fuf- 
pacity of enforcing her fentences by the 
of the temporal powers, we hear of no 
>ur, exercifed Upon nations or national 
, tho* in thofe days there were Bilhops 
r, fuch as Julius and Innocent and Leo 
jory, the firft and beft of their names, 
e as well acquainted with the true rights 
the church in general, or their own fee 
ular, and as zealous in fupport of thefe 

P p rights 
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'^^YY ^ rights as any of the fame names that came 2 
them. Nor were opportunities wanting for ft 
ing fuch rigour, if it had been thought eii 
neceffary or lawfuL There were chriftian Prir 
then, no better than in latter times. The 1 
Kings of France, of the race of Clovis, were j 
petually haj^ffing one another, and filling 
country with bloodftied and devaftation. In 
Saxon heptarchy of England, the cafe was 
better, not only while they were heathens,! 
even after their refpedive converfions to cljrift 
nity. The Popes indeed and the other Biflic 
did often on fuch occafions interfere, as mediati 
of peace, with their advice and fatherly intreati 
and fometimes they fucceeded, and fometimes n 
But they never thought of judicial fulminatio: 
much lefs of difgracing their charafter, by t 
promifcuous injuftice of general interdids. 

This wanton ftretch of ufurped autliority ^ 

referved for the ages of corruption and ignoram 

when the Popes were now arrived to the lor 

defired height of grandeur and wealth, and t 

other governors of the church, by fome mes 

or other, humbled into a fad ftate of fubjeftic 

and of what might properly enough be called 

flavifh infignificancy. It was then that this m 

fcheme of interdicting whole churches was fi 

introduced. And a moft impious, as well as p 

niciou^ fcheme it certainly was. For by this fe 

tence, as in the cafe before us, all public worfl 

was prohibited, the churches were fhut up, t 

adminiflration of the facraments was fufpendc 

in a word, there was an univerfal ceffation of 

facred offices, as long as the tyrannical fentei 

lafted. And what was afligned as the caufe 

all tliis feverity ? Not any error in faith, or brea 
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if morality, or any of thofe tranfgrelTions, which letter • 
night come properly under the cognizance of the XX, 
rhurch, and either deferveJ or incurred her ecu- ^^-^^v^^ 
ures : But what was then thought a more attro- 
ious crime, affronting the Pope's perfonal pride, 
ind touching what he pretended to call his world- 
y property. It feems our church had, as' occa- 
ion offered, held communion with the Englifh 
:hurch, while King John and his friends lay un- 
Icr the Pope's excommunication ; and now upon 
t change of meafures, as is ufual among Kings, 
mr Kmg had made war upon John, after the Pope 
ind he were reconciled. * This was a double 
)roYocation, and could not be put up with. So 
he interdict came out, and continued for fome 
ime, till by the mediation of friends, a peace was 
concluded between our Alexander and the young 
Henry who had lately fucceeded his father John, 
3n which the King was abfolved, tho' much a- 
jainft the Legate's will, by the Bifliops of York 

• We may obfcne from this part of oar Iiiftory, that even at 
hat time, and under all that cloud of darknefs which had ovcr- 
^>rtad the face of almod the whole chriftian church, our church 
*^ not (b very blindly obfequious to the church of Rome as to 
)e always led by her diredbions in every part of public procedure, 
then we fee that even the Pope's formal excommunications did 
•ot always reftrain her communion. Neither weie thefe excom- 
munications always regarded even in the church of England hcr- 
^^, which was then more at the Pope's beck than our church ever 
^^ : For we read of the renowned Robert Groflhead Biihop of 
Lincoln^ who died in 1253, ^^^^ at his departure there was a 
^Tcnly harmony heard, becaufe he had been unjuftly excommu- 
nicated by Pope Innocent IV. from which unjuft fentence he ap- 
pealed to the great judge, and expired with that appeal in his 
ftouth. On wkich my author remarks, " Neither does it hin- ScoHchroii. 
** der tho' it be faid, Whatfoever thou bindeft, Slc. for this is lib. x. c: 3. 
** tobc undorftood only, (clave non errantc) if the judgment be Collier, 
!■ not erroneous." ' ^* ^'* '^' 

Pp 2 an4 
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LETTER and Durhanu However the Legate, not to mi 

X3L his market ahogether, and under pretence that tt 

clergy were Hot included in that abfolution, ma^ 

them pay well for the favour before they o. 

tained it. On which Abbot Bower makes th 

fenfible refleftion, ** Thus our clergy, fearing fo 

*' their coats more than their confciences, fub 

mittcd to a judge who was not their judge, 

and were taught by this man's tyranny to ftand 

up better in defence of of their privileges and 

of the liberties of the kingdom in tijne to 

come. For by this relation it appears, that 

our then prelates had been either too indolent, 

or quite ignorant of their rights, in yielding 

** to fuch an extortion which, inftead of a tnoufand 

'^ merks which their {landing out might have 

** coft them, carried oflF from them, and with their 

*^ "public fhame too, no lefs than ten thouland 

ScoOchron. " pouuds/* They did indeed complain to Rome, 

i,i». c. 3z, 2^^ j^^id addrefs enough to get the Legate cen- 

fured : But the Pope and he divided the money 

between them, and the poor appellants came home 

again with empty purfes. 

Thus ended tnis vexatious affair, the firft rf 
the kind that had been heard of here : But it 
opened a door for the many encroachments of 
a like nature which our nation groaned under for 
more than three hundred years after : For altho' 
the Pope at this time, to make the clergy feme 
amends for the lofs of their money, and at the 
King's preffing fuit, made a pretence of renew- 
ing their former privileges ; yet within a y«tf 
or fo, he difpatched another Legate into Scot- 
land to raife contributions for the Holy war, which 
were liberally granted both by clergy and laitfj 
tut whether thrown away by the Legate's cx* 
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tavagance, or taken from him by robbers, as letter 
the man gave out, never came into the Pope's XX, 
coffers. However, thefe demands began . now to ^-•^^'^^ 
bt fo impudently frequent, and at the fame time 
R) intolerably oppreffive, that the King's eyes 
were opened, and he exprefsly prohibited the 
next Legate that was fent, whofe name was Otho^ 
from entering the kingdom. He had had an in- 
tcnriew with him at York, whither he had gone 
to wsdt on his brother in law Henry IIL of Eng- 
land :» And when the Legate notified to him his 
defim of coming into Scotland, to colleft the 
taiths of the ecclefiaftical revenues for the Pope's 
fervice, the King told him, as Matthew Paris, 
a co-temporary writer, informs us, " That he 
•* did not think it neceffary to invite a pcrfon 
** of his charafter into Scotland, neither would 
** he for his part give way to fuch uncuftomary 
^methods, as the bufmefs of the church there 
^ was, God be thanked, in a good enough pof- 
^ ture : And therefore, if his eminence would 
** venture, he had better take care that no raif- 
'* fortune happened : For, fays the King, you 
*^ will be in danger of meeting with rugged 
** and fanguinary people upon the road, neither 
** is it in my power to check their fallies if they 
** fell upon you." When the Legate heard this, CoiUer/ 
be altered his refolution, and returned with King ^'^' ^'^^^' 
Henry to London. Yet in two years after, the 
fci^ relaxed, for fome reafon or other, and gave 
the feme Legate his permiffion to come into Scot- 
land, where he acccordingly made his appearance. 
However, this fhews us that, either our Kings 
had a juft title to admit or prohibit thefe forei^ 
i&iflioaaries as they judged expedient, or that the 
I<€gates, tho' fortified by ,the Pope's authority, 

had 
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LETTER had not enough of primitive zeal to execute thi 
XX. miflion in the face of danger or inconvenient 
But whatever title the Popes might preten 
either from canon or cuftom, to this piece of pi 
rogative, it certainly turned out, as they ufed 
to be the deepeft wound that the old regul 
difcipline of the church ever felt : Since it not o 
!y infringed the jurifdiftion of the feveral I 
mops in their rdpedive charges, but likewi 
tended to make them contemptible in the people 
eyes, by thus fubjeding them to a man wh( 
notwithftanding his external pomp and adventiti 
ous defignation of Cardinal, was for the moi 
part only in Prieft's, and many times but i 
Deacon's orders. Which very encroachment, ha( 
there been nothing elfe faulty in the Roman fyl 
tem, was enough to have fet all the nationa 
churches in the world againft it, and put then 
out of conceit with a fyftem which fo pertinaciouf 
ly authorifed a praftice fo very derogatory t( 
the honour and privileges of Apoftolic Epifcopacy 
In the year 1240 Pope Gregory IX. fummon 
ed all the Prelates of Chriflendom to a counci 
at Rome : In obedience to which mandate, Da 
vid Bilhop of St. Andrews and William of Gbl 
gow fet out on their journey, but in travellin; 
thro* Germany, were made prifoners by the Em 
peror Frederick, who fufpefted the Pope's defigi 
and were obliged to return home, after fen^ 
proftors in their names to Rome another ww*- 
But the council did not hold ; for the Pop 
died in the mean time. His fuccelfor Innocei 
IV. in profecution of the (landing quarrel wit 
the Emperor, called another council to m^et 
Lyons in France in the year 1246, where tl 
Emperor was formally depofed, his fubjefts 2 

folv 
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ved from their allegiance, and a folenui excom- letter 
amcation pronounced againft all' who fliould 3lX. 
1 or abet him in that charafter. Yet in fpite ^^^^v*^ 
this extraordinary and unchriftian fentence, the 
nperor flood his ground, and kept the crown 
t his head till he was taken off by poifon five 
ars after. Such perfeverance in bitternefs by 
many Popes againft a Sovereign, whom every 
iprejudiced writer fpeaks well 01, needs no com- 
ent This difloyal and uncharafteriftic fpirit 
id b]^ed forth with particular vehemence about 
hundred years before, when Gregory VII. har- 
med the Emperor Henry IV. at fuch a ftrange and 
iprecedented rate ; and down to this time, thro* a 
cceflion of nine Emperors and no fewer than 
enty four Popes, the war had been kept up, on 
e Pope's fide, with all the fire of rage and fury 
at irreconcilable malice could raife. It is need- 
8 to offer any ftridures upon this unaccountable 
d inexcufable behaviour of thefe turbulent and 
ibitioiis Popes : The terrible effefts which it 
xluced, and the rending the empire into the 
well known parties of Guelphs and Gibel- 
es, the firft for the Pope and the other for the 
aperor, mark it in ftronger colours than any 
irader that can be given of it. 
Three years after this council of Lyons, King 
e3cander died, in the fifty firft year of his age, 
d thirty fifth of his reign. All our hiftorians 
every denomination agree in their encomiums 
Km him: And Abbot Bower fpeaking of his 
ath lays, ** that having received the facraments 
of eternal falvation, his happy foul was taken 
from this life, and, as piety leads us to believe, jf ^^^I^^.'^^^. 
is now placed with all the faints in heaven.*'— 
tt ive do not read of his having been put into a 
'Wilh Kalendar, which he ought to have been, 

ae- 
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UTTER according to Bower's principles, and in confor 
XX. ty to the Trent decifion, that " the faints reign 

^*>vv^ «^ with Chrift are to be worfliipped and inv 
•* ed*" In his time there was a national co 
cil held at Perth in the year 1 221, by James 
Pope's Legate : And four years after, a mand 
came from Pope Konorius III. to all the Biflx 
of Scotland, by which, after having told th 
that, for want of a Metropolitan by whofe auti 
rity they might regularly hold provincial coi 
cils, the canons were not duly obfervecj, a 
many other abufes happened, he therefore ( 
joins them to convene by his authority, and h( 
provincial councils, which, he fays, ought not 
be omitted. In confequence of this mandate, a 
upon receiving it, the Bifliops held a national 
provincial council of all the Prelates in the kii 
dom, in which they regulated the form of ho 
ing fuch meetings, and enaded : That accordi 
to the canons of the church, a provincial com) 
fliould be holden every year, at which all t 
Biihops, Abbots and Priors fhould affift, to rq 
late all ecclefiaftical affairs : That at each couni 
one of the Bifliops fliould be chofen by comtn 
confent, under the title of Confervatcr^ to prcii 
inftead of a Metropolitan, and who in that q< 
lity fliould be empowered by the authority of 1 
council to punifli all tranfgreflbrs of the ftatutt 
Th^t at each council the Bifliops fliould pre 
by turns, beginning with the Bifliop of St i 

Cnt.'Eflay, drews, &c. Upon this new conceflion of \ 

p-59o»59'PQpg»g^ I mufl: beg leave to make a few obfcr 
tions. 

I. The Pope pretends to grant it by way 
favour, as if the Bifliops had not an inher 
right, by virtue of their Epifcopal office, to ad^ 
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one another, and by mutual confent to ap- letter 
what they (hould judge moft conducive to XX. 
terefts of that portion of the church, whe* 
i be called national or provincial, that wa& 
dtted to their charge. This was undeniably 
>rm in ancient times, when many fuch coun-^ 
^ere held, without the Pope's authority, and 
without his knowledge: And his mandate 
s time was but an affumed conceffion of au- 
y to do, what, upon the primitive plan, our 
gs had authority enough of their own to do^ 
ut it. If it fhall be faid, in the Pope's be^ 
that his zeal rather deferves commendation,, 
is rebuking, as it were, the negligence of 
tifliops, and ftirring them up to their duty ; 
be remembered that, * as times then were, it 
lot very fafe for them to meddle even thus 
thout his concurrence, left he fhould raife 
nour againft them, and fet afide their au- 
ative acts by the pretended plenitude of his 
', which was now become an objed of al- 
general awe and^terror. 
The Pope founds the reafon of this concef- 
tf his, on their want of a Metropolitan.^—- 
;^hat was this want owing to? The Arch- 
p of York had once claimed that title, whe- 
uftly or not, and the Pope had taken it from 

Why did not his Holinefs, out of the pie- 
e of his power, give them another, if a Me- 
litan was fo neceflary for holding councils 
reftifying abufes ? Was it fair or kind in 
to keep them fo long in an orphan or dif- 
d ftate, even tho' he was willing to have 

immediately depending upon himfelf, whea 
as fo fenfible of the inconveniencies attend- 
that dependance? But this is not alK For 

Q^q how 
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LETTER how can it be faid that they wanted a Metrq 
XX. litan ? Where was now the remembrance <rf 

^-^^v^^ that we find in our old hiftorians of the Bifli 
of St. Andrews being the '' primus or maxin 
*' Scotorum Epifcopus,** the firft or principal 
fhop of Scotland ? This title was acknowledj 
a hundred years before this time, even by an £ 
lilhman Nicholas, who,, in a letter to Eadb 

G«odaii*5 .^^^^ ^^^^ ^f ^^' Andrews, exprefsly calls the 
introu. ch, fhop of that fee the " higheft Bifhop of 
'^* ^ Scots," and from that precedence draws jn 

gument againft the Archbifliop of York*8 f 
tenfions. Had not this higheft Bifhop, (who, i 
fame Nicholas fays, was equal to an Archbifli 
tho' *^ the rudenefs of the nation did not kn 
•* the ufe of the pall,**) power to convocate 
brethren, either to occafional meetings, or to i 
canonical ones, which were to be held at ftal 
feafons ? 

3. From the praftice which followed upoB t 
papal mandate it is evident, that the Pope i 
made the Bifhops believe that a fixed Metrq 
litan was not effential to the conftitution 01 
provincial council, but that every fuch mccti 
might chufe any one they pleafed to prefide, \ 
der the new fafhioned name of Confervator. 1 
we find that in the year 1420 William Bifli 
of Dumblaine, and in 1459 Thomas Bifhop 
Aberdeen aded in this capacity ; from which 
appears that the ofHce was eledive and ami 
latory, and that the Pope's main view, virith 
this pretence of care, had been tp humble 1 
** higheft Bilhop of the Scots,** by putting h 
on a level with the reft of his brethren, left 
fhould at any time, like his neighbour of C 
terbury, turn too proud of his inherent bono 

9 
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d prove upon fome occafions refraftdty and letter 
unanageable. XX. 

Howcrer, fuch as it was, our Bifhops tool^ 
Did of the Pope's conceffion, and held a fecond 
idonal council in virtue of it, fome time after 
le year 1 230 ; in the account of which, as pre- 
tred in the chartulary of Moray, we have the 
Mm of the Bifliop Confer\^tor's indicting or 
onvocating the yearly council, *' authoritate con- 

fervatoria" as the ad: bears, by his conferva- 
irial* authority charging each Bifliop, in a par- 
cular letter, to give his prefence at fuch a place, 
irtiich was commonly the convent of the Black 
iiars in Perth) on fuch a day with continuation 
f days, and to bring with him the Abbots and 
Wors, with proctors from the chapters, colleges 
nd convents of his diocefe, there to treat of the 
efbrmation of the ftate of the church, and fuch 
ther matters as fliould come before them. 

Under this King it was, that firft the Domini- 
Ml Monks, and foon after them the Francifcans 
ot footing in Scotland. The firft of thefe or- 
cri was inftituted by a Dominic, a Spaniard of 
ood extradion, who had fignalized himfelf by 

peculiar degree of zeal in preaching and foli- 
itmg expeditions againft the Albigenfes. Thefe 
eoplc, fo called from the diocefe of Albi in the 
outhem parts of France, where they were moft 
umerous, had imbibed the tenets of Berengari- 
« whom I fpoke of before, and had added to 
wic peculiar dodrines which they are charged 
fith, the then greateft of all herefies, a contempt 
f the Pope's authority, arid a fetting themfelves 
tt oppofition to that exceflive ftretch of domini- 
^ which he was every where grafping at. I ftiall 
W take upon me to determine the charader of 

Q q 2 thefe 
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'^Y^^ thefe Aibigenfes, who are held forth in a nw 
^^* ^ defpicable light by the Popifh party, and whc 
another clafs of writers magnify, perhaps tc 
much, as an example worthy of imitation £ 
throwing off all ecclefiaftical fubjeftion whatever 
Neither does it much concern our prefent in- 
quiry, whether Arnold of Brefcia, who was per- 
fecuted at Rome in the twelfth century, or Ray- 
mond the old Count of Tholoufe, who about this 
time* was ruined in France, for (landing up a^ 
gainft the papal tyranny, were to be commended 
or not. My only reafon for mentioning the Al- 
bigenfes is, their having been the occafion rf 
brmging this Dominic fo much into the Pope's 
favour, that in the year 1216 he got his order 
eftabliflied by Pope Honorius, notwithftanding of 
Pope Innocent's thirteenth Canon againft admit- 
ing any new orders, propofed in the Lateran coon- 
cil the very year betbre. Thefe Monks are called 
yacobim^ from a houfe they had in the Rue St 
Jacques in Paris, and Black Friars^ from their lu^ 
bit. But the title they glory moft in, is PreH" 
cant:; or preaching Friars, from their order having 
been originally intended for the converfion of h^ 
retics, in , which they pretend to have been fif 
nally zealous as well as fuccelsful ; and for which 
xealbn, fince ever that moft horrid engine of An- 
tichriftian barbarity has been eftablifhed upon the 
plan laid by their Patron and Founder DominiCf 
they have been entrufted with the fole manage- 
ment of it, and pride themfelves in being calW 
the Fathers of the Inqui/ition. They were brou^ 
into Scotland by William Malvoifin Bifhop rf 
St. Andrews in the year 1230, and in a ih^ 
time obtained no leis than fifteen convents in dif- 
ferent places of the country. The next year the 
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am or Grey-Friars, called alfo Minorites LETtEit 
)rofeffion of extraordinary humility, came XX. 
. the fame Bifliop's invitation, and fooa 
hemfclves to a vaft extent alfo. Their 
was Francis an Italian, bom at Aifife, 
emporary with Dominic, of whofe aufte- 
d mortifications the popifli writers are fo 
t they tell us, tho' the account borders 
ipon blafphemy, th?it the very marks of 
iour's wounds were Imprinted miraculouf- 

his hands and feet. Thefe two orders, 
y be called twins of much the fame agie, 

their inftitution tied down to perpetual 
, excluded from all property either j»*iTate 
c, and allowed no fubfiftence but* what 
uld procure by daily begging. Yet they 
D fooner fettled any where, than they 

loft fight of thefe reftriftions, and of all 
mility. and difintereftednefs which their 
on fo peremptorily enjoined, and in a 
ne not only became the wealthieft and 
werful of all the monaftic tribes, but like- 
i fuch frequent brawls and contentions 
e another about dignity and precedence, 
feveral Princes and even the Popes them^ 
lany times found it a difficult matter to 
sm within proper bounds.* 

I am, &c« 

•erer would know more of them, and of the Tariout 
that kind which filled this poor country of Scotland 
di&rent defignadons • of Bcnedidtines, CiflerciaQ8» 
\y CarthuCanSy &c. may confult a mod accurate ac« 
lem drawn up by the laird of Macfarlane, and pub- 
g with Biihop Kcith*s catalogue of the Bifhops of 

LETTER 
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LETTER XXL 



Jkcejion of Alexander VH. *He recovers ibi 

Wejlern IJlesy and adds another Bi/bepnck U the 
Tiational Chureh-^^'^trugg/es again/i the ctm 
ing of more Legates from Rome^ but in vain — — 
Various other In/iances of Papal Opprejfton' 
Untimely Death of Alexander III. 



A.D. 1149- /^N the death of Alexander II. his only foft 
V^ Alexander, then but in the eighth year of 
his age, fucceeded to the throne : At whofe co*- 
Scotichron. ronation, we are told, there unexpededly a^ 
To^Maor* P^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ man, with venerable grey hairii 
i?4. c.*ii*. who, tho* a wild highlander, was genteelly drdfed 
in a fcarlet cloak, and fubmiflively falling on 
his knees, addreffed the young King with the fol- 
lowing falutation in the Gaelic language, ** Be- 
*^ nach de Re Albin Alexander, MacAlexanderi 
** Mac William, MacHenry, MacDavid, MacMaK 
** colm, MacDuncan," &c. ; that is, " Bleffin^ 
^' on thee Alexander King of Scotland, fon « 

^ Alexander, fon of William, fon of Hconr* 

«« fon 
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m. of David,*' &c. and fo traced back theLWTER 
;ak)gy up to Fergus fon of Ferchard, and XXL 
' him to the fuppofed founder of the firft S^^^ 
ifian colony from Spain. This compliment 
by the old Seanacbie has been laid hold of 
he abettors of our high antiquities, to prove 
' fevourite point of the long fucceilion of 
p : But even this proof feems to (land oa ^ 
weak and faillacious ground. That it was 
jnealogy the man deiigned to give, is evident ; 
whether of Kings or not, we cannot fay. In 
lift he gave, we know there are fome who 
r came to the throne, Beatrix, for inftance^ 
ler to Duncan, and Henry, father to Willi-. 

And numbers were omitted who either 
\ of the collateral line, as the chriftian Do- 
itt the firft race, and the great Gregory in 
fecpnd, or who left no iflue, as Edgar and, 
firft Alexander. - So that nothing can be 
e of this long fccoU of names but a vaia 

of anceftry, which we are fure the beggar 
as well as the King, and which would have 
the Seanachie only a few more Macs and a, 
: more ftretch of memory to have carried 
to the flood or beyond it, like the attempt 
e by a curious gentleman in the - laft. cen- 
to carry up the pe^gree of the Urquharts of 
xiarty to Noah. 

his King's reign was, as minorities for the 
: part are, at firft a little troubled by the 
lations of the Nobles about the public ma« 
nnent : But thefe contentions by degrees fub« 
1, and his government, which lafted thirt]^ 
Q years, turned out to be as confpicuous as 
of'^any of his predecJeffors had been. He re- 
ered the Weftern Ifles from the Kings of 

Norwaj^ 
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LBTTER Norway who had kept poilei&on of them & 
XXL before Malcobn Canmore's acceffion, and 
conquered the lile of Mann, which till then I 
for a long time been under a fucceiBon of p 
ty Kings of its own. This enlargement oft 
ntory brought an addition of another Bifhqi 
our national church who, as long as Epifcops 
flood on the footing of public eilabUfhment, tc 
his feat in our Epucopal college by the title 
Bifhop of Sodor or the Ifles.* But when Ma 

was rent from the crown of Scotland, the '. 

• 

* This little tfle of Mann> which is almoft equally contiga 
to all the thfee kingdoms of Scotland , England, and Irda 
had fallen into the hands of the Norwegians about the tinu 
MacBeth's ufurpation : For in an old chronicle of the Ki 
of Mann, publimed by Camden along with his Britaaoii, 
find a Godred fon of Syrrio reigning in Mann in 1047 ; 
upon his death in io66y a Godred Crovan making himielf i 
ter of it, in whole pofterity the pofTefEon of it continued, on 
acknowledgement of the Kbg pf Norway's fuperiority, till I2 
that Alexander recovered it again to his crown, to wbid 
feems it had belonged, at leaft ever (ince the union of the : 
kingdoms under Kenneth Mac Alpin. His father, the cbroa 
tells us, had prepared a great fleet for fubduing it and the 01 
iiles, but died in a fever, in an idand called Kerwarajf hd 
he could put his defign into execution. From this time it 
raained fubj^^ to our Kings for near a hundred years, till aTl 
liam Montague, who. pretended fome relation to the old ^ 
wegian race, raifed a body of Englifh foldicrs, and drove 
Scots out of it ; but having contracted a load of debt in the 
teiprife, was obliged to pledge his conquefl, with all the pre 
of It, to Anthony Beck Bifhop of Durham for feven years. 
the end of which term it returned to his fon the carl of & 
bury, who in 1 393 fold it for a great fum of money to Will 
Scroop, who being foon after attainted and beheaded for tica 
it fell into the hands of Henry IV. who had lately feizcd 
£ngli(h crown. Henry then beftowed it with the title of I 
on his favourite Henry Piercy Earl of Nonhumberlaod, aiM 
his being killed in the civil wars of thefe times, he next gai 
to John Stanley, pcdccefTor to the Earls of Derby : In v 

Ihopi 
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ftoprick was alfa neceffarily divided. So the reft letter 
of die ifles had a Blfhop or their own, who for XXL 
a bag time had his cathedral iti Icolmkill : And 
die Englifli Bifliop of Mann was made fuiFragan 
to the Archbifhop of York, but has never yet 
obtained the additional honour of being a Lord of 
Pvliament. 

In the eleventh year of Alexander the Third's 
teign, the Pope's nuncio Pontius came to York, 
and cited the Prelates of Scotland to attend him 
there. ^ But the King taking thi; citation to be 
derogatory to his royalty, and an invafion on the 
Kberties (^ the kingdom, put a (lop to it, by ap- 
pealing to the Pope. In the year 1 266 the Car- 
dinal Legate Ottobon wrote from London to 
the Bifhops of Scotland, demanding payment of 
fiiur merks from every pariih-church, and fix 
horn every cathedral within the kingdom, in, 
name of procuration-money : Which the King at 
firfty by the advice of his clergy, forbade to be 
paid, but foon after, by fome perfuafion or other, 
yielded fo far to Ottobon's demand as to allow 
fix pence of every merk to be paid to him, and 
five pence to another Cardinal Hubert, not with- 
I fianding the appeal he had made to Rome agaiuft 
;- fuch demands, fix years before. For, fays my 
Author, ^^ as long as the King and the clergy 
* - were unanimous, they manfully defended their 
^ rights : But the King being by fome evil 

imlj it condaued Aiithout interruption till towards the end of 
p ^ lift century y that it came by a marriage into the Scottilh fa- 
tty of Athol, who enjoyed the property of a great part of it» 
^ the fevereigory of the whole, under the title of Kings in 
Ifana lor ubont a hundred years, when for reafons of flue the 
QowB fcdeemed the fovereigntyi but left the private property in 
ike £uni)y*s poflcffion. 

'* minded 
Rr 
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ietTer '' minded counfellors alienated from the clcr| 

XXI. " the church matters were not fo well cared f 

^^>^v^^ " Yet when the King arid they were recondl 

scotichron. c( again, they went more advifedly to work. 

* *^ For foon after this there came a meffage in 

*' the Legate deliring the King's leave to nu 

** his vifitation thro* Scotland, which the Bi 

** upon confultation held with the clergy, 

*' remptorily refufed/* The hiftorians fpcak 

rioufly of the King for thus altering his cond 

in thefe matters, tho' it is probable, he had f 

ficient reafons for fo doing. He had no d* 

heard of the difturbance which Becket had rai 

in England ; and in cafe of a rupture with 

Romim fee, he was not fure how fteadily 

clergy would (land by him againft the Pope, 

that he was obliged to ad cautioufly, and acc( 

modate himfelf as well as he could to the few 

difpofitions of men and times. Such was the 

tuatiori which crowned heads then ftood in, i 

Tefpeft to the church, that, for the peace oft! 

kingdoms, they durft hardly venture either -to 

ftrain or patronize the clergy to any great 

gree, but were obliged to alter their manages 

as tempers altered, and according to the humc 

of the fevera^ Popes they had to deal with.* 

In the year 1268 all the Bifhops of Scotl 
were fummoned by Ottobon to appear be 
him within fourteen days after Eafter, to ho 
council with him in any place where he pica 
This was arbitrary in the extreme, ancl prob 
idefigned in revenge for the Kong's having 
merly forbidden him accefs into the kingdoii 
However the Bifhops deputed Richard Biihc 
Dunkeld and Robert of Dumblaine in thdr na 
jiuul the other clergy the Abbot of Dunfen 
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d the Prior of Lindores, to attend the Legate, [^ettfr 
d to take care that nothing fhould pafs in their XXL 
fence to their prejudice. Mr. Collier fays that v.>^v'x^ 
I fynod was held at London, and that befides 
5 £ngli(h Prelates, the Pifhops of Wales, Ire-t.^. p!i74. 
id and Scotland were prefent at it. He fays 
rther that the Canons then made were of great 
thority, and that notwithftanding the change at 
* reformation, many of them are ftill in force, 
d make part of the Englifh Canon law at this 
J. ^He has not indeed particularifed what thefe 
jiding Canons are, nor can we fuppofe that he 
dudes in that number the firft of them, which 
ders that ** the Priefts (hall be perfeft in the 
form of the facrament of baptifm, and fhall re- 
peat and expound it frequently to their congre- 
gations on Sundays, that fo in cafe of necellity 
the laity may be in condition to baptize an 
infant." It is much to be queftioned whether 
1 the records we have of any ancient council, 
thcr provincial or general, can furnifh an inflance 

fuch a latitudinarian provifion as is here made 
r the laity in general, and under the character 
' laity to baptize, in any cafe and on any occa- 
>Q whatever. The great dUpute between Cypri- 
i of Carthage and Stephen of Rome about the 
iptifm adminiftered by Heretics, does not touch 
lis point in the leall. For thefe heretics, of 
hatever denomination, either were, or pretended 
' be, of the clergy : And we never read of any 
Y perfon, (imply as fuch, and without any pre- 
niion to the clerical charader in fome part of it 

other^ either in right claiming, or in hSt ex- 
dfing, this privilege of the minifterial office*— r- 
3W lar thefe Heretics, upon leaving the church 
being thrown out of it, retained their former 

R r 2 powers, 
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LETTER powers. Of could convcy thcfe powers in fuch : 
XXL, way as to make their facramental adminiftratkm 
valid, is another queftion, and has no concen 
with the complexion of the prcfcnt Canon. Fw 
it is as clear as any tiling that hiftory has faa&cl 
ed down to us, that baptifm was never admioii 
tered, even among Heretics, but by thofe irfM 
profefled to be in orders, thro* whatever hands « 
in whatever manner thefe orders were confcn^ 
And this feems to be the firfl time that an opa 
and avowed attempt was made to throw this par 
of the facred fundion into unauthorized hands 
tvcTi under the plea of neceffity ; tho* it has fina 
been formally introduced by the Romifh churd 
both into doftrine and praftice. 

But be in this what may, and whatever (hall b( 
thought of thefe Englifh Canons now-a-days, ou 
own hiflorians all agree that, when the Scottill 
deputies brought home a copy of thefe a£h, oa 
church unanimoufly rejefted them with this dcch 
ration, *' that they would acknowledge no to 
" tutes but filch as proceeded either from th 
•* Pope or from a general coxmcil." By this d< 
claration they fcreened themfelves from the iff 
pofitions of the Legate and the pretenfions of th 
Englifh church. But they foon had occafion t 
feel the effeds of thus fubmiffively giving then 
felves up to the Pope's perfonal decifions. Tl 
late Pope Urban IV, had made a decree th; 
'** every Bifhop on his elefkion fhould travel t 
** Rome for confecration ;** a prance which h 
been fobliftily begun long ago, under a pretcn( 
of devotion, and was now enforced as an indi 
penfible duty. It happened that about this riir 
there were no fewer than five fees vacant in Sco 
land, Rois, Brechin, Aberdeen, Caithnefs, and S 

Andrew 
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Andrcw^s, Of thefe the fetefts of the fitft fdiir, LEiTEt 
fe. Matthew for Roft, Wimaih for Brechin, XXL 
Hugh Benhafh for AbA-dcen, ahd NicoU for V^V^ 
Caithnefs l^rent to Rome, where hj fekfbti df 2L 
competition for the papacy on the death of Cle^ 
ment IV. they Were kept depending two years^ 
all which time the King kept the revenues in his 
Awn hands, aild the vacant diocefes fuflFered great 
inconvenience. The elefl: of Brechin died at 
kome without Confecration, he of Caithnefs wa^ 
itje£led, and at lad upon the ending of the com« 
rad6n in fevbur of Gi-egory X. the elefts o^ 
Rq& and Aberdeen were confecrated by him at 
Vitcrbo. 

During this vacancy at Rome, William Wifhart 
deft of Glafgow was poftulated* to fucceed Bifliop 
Gameline at St. Andrews, who hearing of thd 
iivifions about the papacy, would not go to Rom6 
Wmfelf, but fent his agents to folicit his caufe. 
This the Pope refented fo highly, that had it not 
been for the interceffion or rrince Edward of 
England who was then at Rome, and whom the 
fope was not willing to difoblige, Wifhart had 
loft his ele£iion. But at lad a licence was grant- 
ed for his confecration at home, which was ac- 
cordingly performed at Scoon in the year 1273. 
Upon this Wifliart's promotion. Abbot Bower 
m a very fenfible refleftion, " that it was by 
** many thought a wonderful thing that a man of 
** Wifnart's great reputation, who was Arch- 
** deacon of St. Andrew*s, Eleft of Glafgow, scottchr. 
** Chancellor of the kingdom, and either Redor *• *• ^'^ 
** or Prebendary of no fewer than twenty two 

• A Bifliop is raid to be pofluiateJ, inftead of elede^, when bt 
^ called from ono fee co another. 

" churches 
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LETTER ^^ churches, fliould have the ambition to covet 
XXI. «« the fee of St. Andrews too.*' And he tells itf 
afterwards that this was one reafon why his fuit 
met with fuch - hindrance at Rome. Indeed this 
prafkice of holding a plurality of benefices was 
growing to a fcandalous height, and was loudly 
complained of, even in thefe corrupted times.— 
The Popes iiTued out Bull after Bull againit it, 
tho% as appeared from their own conduft, not io 
much out of hatred to the pradice in general, as 
to keep the poffeflion of fuch a lucrative j)rivi- 
4ege in their own hands : And this it was that en- 
couraged the bafe pradice in others, nbtwith- 
ftandmg all the great ihew of repeated decrees to 
the contrary. 

Soon after Gregory's promotion to the papal 
chair, he called a general co.uncil to meet at 
Lyons in the year 1274, to which, by an agree- 
ment in a fynod at Perth, all our Bifhops excq)t 
thofe of Dunkeld and Moray were appointed to 
go. The holding of fuch meetings was now U- 
come very frequent ; and every Pope almoft chal- 
lenged the honour of calling oiie, when and 
where he pleafed. The old writers of the chuicb 
complained much of the Emperor Conftantias» 
for harafling the Bifliops with attending council 
after council at his pleafure, and defolating th^ 
feveral churches by drawing off their Bifliops to 
fuch diftances. And yet the defign of thefe 
councils, however they were managed, appears to 
have been quite within the fphere of ecclefiaftical 
bufinefs, to fettle the faith, or regulate the dis- 
cipline, or eftablifti the communion of the church? 
But now the face of things was changed : Ai»^ 
the main intention of fuch affemblies was to ag 

* grandize the fee of Ron^e, and confirm the Pop^* 

por^ 
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jr by fubjeding all claims of whatever kind, letter 
oral as well as fpiritual, to his fovereign de- XXI* 
Illation, This council of Lyons, we are told, s^y^ 
rery grand as well as numerous, there being 
nt in it, two Patriarchs, fifteen Cardinals, five 
[red Bifhops, a thoufand Abbots and Priors, 
es the Emperor of Greece, the King of 
ce, and many other Princes. There was a 
)f union packed up in it, between the Greek 
Latin church : But as it flowed entirely from 
ipal motives, and was artfully managed on 
fides, it was but of fhort duration. For the 
ks, immediately on the breaking up of the 
cil, retraded all that had been done on their 
and afferted their ancient and original inde-^ 
ence. There was a regulation likewife made 
refpeft to the holders of pluralities, and 
reftriftions laid on the Mendicants or beg- 
Friars. But all this came to nothing. For 
)luralift3 made a fhift to evade the council's 
;e, and the mendicants bought off the reftric- 
; with large fums of money paid into the 
i*s coffers. Indeed this feems to have been 
3rincipal defign of the meeting, under pre- 
of raifing fupplies for the Holy War. For 
firft fubjeft of difcuflion was, " that all con- 
flbrs fhould urge their penitents to aflift that 
iifinefs with their wealth and riches, that every 
iriftian, of whatever fex or quality, Ihould 
>r fix years contribute a penny to it, under 
un of excommunication, and that the tenth 
F all ecclefiaftical benefices, in Chriftcndom 
ithout exception fhould be given to it for the 
me fpace." Accordingly the next year the 
2 fcnt a nuncio into Scotland to colled thef^ g^^ ^ 
htp who fettled a^ table of taxations- upon bei i,v. cV. Ir. 

nefices p* ^^s^ 
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I.ETTER nefices to ienre for a rule ia after times. H 
XXL man's name, it is laid, was Bagimont, and fn 

VV^^ him that table of taxations has been called Ba 
mnfs RoU^ by which the value of csrery bcncf 
was known, and paid for accordingly at the coi 
of Rome. But Dr. Nicholfon thinks this is. ox 
a feigned name, and that Bagimonfs Roll amo 
1^, may be the fame, by a fmall variation 
found, with Ragman* s Roll among the Engli 
But whoever was the author of this valuatic 
it continued a flanding impofition upon the i 
tion as long as the Pope's dominion kept up 
it, tho' it procured tnis advantage, under t 
preflure of luch a burden, that when endeavoi 
were ufed, as was often the cafe, to raife the val 
of the (thurch-livings, on purpofe to increafe t 
profits of the court of Rome, appeals were ma 
to this roll as a fij^d ftandard, and every enlarj 
ment above it was declared criminal by the la 
of the land.. 

This was among the lafl ecclefiaftical tran£ 
tions of Alexander the third's reign, which fo 
^fter began to be fadly clouded with domel 
misfortunes. By his queen Margaret, daughter 
Henry the Third of England, he had had t 
fons and a daughter. But firft his Queen die 
Then his fecond fon David. A^d not long 
ter his eldeft fon Alexander, who had lat 
inarried a- daughter of the Earl of Flanders, \ 
cut off without ifiue in the flower of his age. 
His daughter Margaret too, whom he had m 
Tied to the King of Norway's eldeft fon, did i 
long furvive her brothers, and left only one 
fant daughter behind her. But this was not \ 
worfl : The good King timfelf, now the oi 

Ap.ia84.hope of his once flouriihing family, and }>^ 

■ ' * i 
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the prime of life, having with a view to fecure letter. 

the fucceflion, married a fecond wife, was, with- XXI. 

in a year after, moft unfortunately killed by a 

fidl from his horfe at Kinghorn, in the forty 

fifth year of his age^ and thirty feventh of his 

rdgn: A man no way inferior to the greateft 

of his predeceffors either in public or private life, 

and one whofe untimely death was juft matter of 

iiniverfal lamentation on a double account ; fmce 

it not ouly deprived the nation of a moft worthy 

and defervedly revered Sovereign, but likewife 

opened a door to thofe terrible calamities which, 

hj near forty years continuance, brought it to 

tne very brink of deftruQ:ion« 

I am, &c« 
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LETTER 
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LETTER XXII. 



Death of Margaret ^ Grandchild of Alexander IE. 
"""—Competition for the Crown between Bruce 

and Baliol Behaviour of the Clergy^'^^-^Ani 

of the Pope on this Occajion Succefs ad 

Reign of Robert His Death and CbaraSer 

Account of John Scot ofDunfe^ and (AUt 
Scottifh Writers— r— And of the Knights Tentf 
larsy and Knights of Malta. 



ON the death of Alexander III. Margaret his 
grand-child, Princefs, and commonly called 
the Maiden of Norway, tho' a mere infant, was 
looked upon as his fucceffor : And fix Regents 
were appointed to aft during her minority. A 
treaty of marriage was alfo concluded between 
the eldeft fon of Edward King of England, and 
thai young , Scottifli Queen, who was now fent ' 
for, to fill the throne of her beloved grand-&- 
ther. But being of a delicate conflitution, fcc 
A. D.iiptJ. died on her pafTage to Scotland ; and the ambaf^ 

fadors had the mortification to bring nothing 

home 
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ne but the forrowful iidings. By this fatal letter 
nt, the fucceflion to the Scottifh crown was XXII. 
own open among a number of competitors, 
neareft of whom could claim no nearer to 
late King, than by defcent from his grand- 
:le, David Earl of Huntingdon, who was young- 
)rother to King William, and died in the year 
9. It wks this remotenefs of kin which oc- 
oned all the contention : For John Baliol was 
grand-fon of David's eldeft daughter, and 
bert Bruce the fon of the fecond. Between 
fe two noblemen the difpute refted: And 
re was no precedent in the Scottifli hiftory, 
direftion in the conftitution, by which fuch 
lifpute could be decided. So by unanimous 
fent of all parties, the decifion was referred 
the arbitration of Edward I. of England, who 
ng now a fair opportunity of gratifying his 
)ition by reviving and enforcing the old claim 
fuperiority or feudal fovereignty over Scot- 
i, gladly undertook the office, and appointed 
)nvention of the Scottifli nobility to meet him 
a certain day at Norham on the Tweed. Here 
put them in mind of his being by right of 
crown Superior and Lord Paramount of the 
s;dom of Scotland, which right, he faid, he 
willing to wave for the prefent, and fhould 
as an impartial umpire, and common friend 
Jl. To this unwelcome hint, Robert Bifliop 
Grlafgow anfwcred, that " it was fufficiently 
mown that Scotland, from the firft foundation 
)f the ftate, had been a free and independent 
dngdom, fubjeft to no power whatever but to 
lier own Kings, and therefore they hoped that 
he would proceed in the bufmefs as an equal 
and difmterefted arbiter, which they and their 

S f a ** pofterity 
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LETTFR ** pofterity ihould remember with Gratitude. 

A A II. Edward was not pleafed with the freedom of 
patriotic fpeech, but concealed his refentment 
the time, and went on with the bufinefs : i 
to give the greater colour of equity to his | 
cedure, he confulted the moft learned civili 
both at home and abroad upon the fubjeft, ] 
in this he did not acl with all the candour i 
was neceffary. For as, by virtue of his truft, 
had the fole title of propofmg the queftion, 
took care always to clog it with the affertion 
his own fuperiority, without the lead notice 
that fuperiority having been difowned on the 
fide, or renounced on the other. Accordingly 
find the anfwers returned by thefe civilians 
hampered by this reftrifting allegation of . 
ward's, that tho* for the moft part they apf 
in favour of the proximity, which was the Bru 
plea, yet they all conclude with this conditic 
claufe of the " Fief's following the pracUct 
*' the fuperior dominion." In confequence 
this opinion, and after an affefted delay of fi 
years, Edward gave fentence in favour of Bal 
and appointed him- to fucceed to the crown 
Scotland, and to hold it of him as fupreme L< 
Againft this fentence Bruce and his friends 
monftrated as vigoroufly as they could, and i 
ters were as confufed as ever. But in a fl 
time the vafTal King Baliol, either thro' his ( 
weaknefs, or by rcafon of the divided ftate 
the nation, was forced to yield himfelf up to . 
waJd, who fent him prifoner to London, anc 
a little while, at the Pope's interceffion, difi 
fed him to France,' where he fpent the remain 
of his days in a private condition. 

All this time the other competitor Rol 

Br 
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vas keeping tip his claim the beft way he letter 
And upon his death in the year 1295,' XXII. 
Robert contended for his father's right, 
rted his title to the crown, but was pre- 
>y death likewife, before a favourable op- . 
y offered. At laft his fon, the brave and 
!d Robert Bruce, being joined by fuch of 
ntrymen as wiftied to refcue the nation 
at miferable ftate of flavery to which it 
jefted, and having with undaunted cou- 
ight his way thro* innumerable difficulties, 
^mnly crowned at Scoon, on the twenty 
of March 1306, with the hearty applauic 
greateft and beft part of the kingdom. 
11 not enter into the merits of this impor- 
l much agitated controverfy, nqr take up- 
after fo many able pens have been employ- 
)oth fides of it, to determine whare the 
ly. All my defign in offering this fhort 
)f fuch a critical era in our civil hiftory, 
)en up, if poffible, fome diftinfl: view of 
e of the church, which in fuch a long 
contention and debate, could not fail to 
:I^ perplexed and confufed likewife. Nor 
be expcded that the fentiments or con- 
the clergy would be unanimous or uni- 
1 the occafion. The event was new and 
idented, without any precept in fcripture, 
mple in hiftory, any Canon of the church 
I them. Here was no infurre6tion againft 
rereign, nor pretenfions to popular autho- 
rr them, no mention of, becaufe no room 
feiture or abdication, or any thing tending 
ly : But the throne fairly empty by a vi- 
ind of providence, and two heirs, as may 
, of undetermined titles claiming to fill it : 

The 
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i-ETTER The eftates of the kingdom^ as they are no 
i^^^^^ called, both unwilling and incapable to medd 
in fuch an intricate wair, and the powerful ai 
biter, to whom the matter was referred, afiin; 
in fuch a manner as could neither be thoroughl 
approved nor fuccefsfiilly refifted. It was no won 
der that men, and confcientious men too, (hould 
when left to their own opinions, fee things in cHf 
ferent points of view, and think themfelves at li 
berty, confidently enough wiih chara&er, to afi 
in their, feveral ftations accordingly. Hence vn 
find fome of our Bifhops acknowledging Baliol 
and even fwearing fealty to Edward : Others a 
them as ftrenuous for Bruce's right, and fuffer 
ing in his caufe. The Bifliop of St. Andrews 
Frafer, was fo grieved at feeing his country*! 
thraldom, tliat he retired to France, leaving < 
procuratory with two of his chaplains to fuppl] 
his abfence in all affairs of ecclefiaftical cogniz 
ance, by whofe authority, and under the protcc 
tion of that mirror of true patriotifm the incom 
parable Wallace, who afted for a while as go 
vernor of the realm, all the Englifli clergy with 
in the diocefe of St. Andrews were ejeded, aw 
natives put in their room. His fucceflbr Lam 
berton was at firft in Edward's good graces, bu 
being fufpeded of favouring the Bruce's caufe 
he was thrown inco prifon, where he lay till Ed 
ward's death. Robert Wifliart Bifhop of Ghi 
gow, for his bold fpeech at Norham, and ftead 
adherence to Bruce, was taken prifoner by H 
ward and fent up to London, where he was kcf 
in confinement under very hard ufage for man 
years. So was Marcus Bifhop of the Ifles, wh 
had been employed in maay foreign negotiation 
Sind been Chancellor of the kingdom^ but w; 

hate 
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d by Edward, for his love to his country, and letter 
ity to hhn whom he thought his lawful Prince. XXH* 
the other hand Bifliop Cheyne of Aberdeen, ^^^^"V^s/ 
g conneded with the Cumines, who at that 
: were the mod powerful family in Scotland, 
were all enemies to Bruce, was forced to fly 
England when their affairs turned low, but 
permitted by Robert Bruce to return, and pof- 
his fee in peace*. Thus were they divided 
leir 'entiments, and no inference with refpeft 
le merits of the caufe can well be drawn from 
r conduct 

lU this time the Pope was not idle. Applica'- 
s were made to him from both fides, and he 
1 knew how to manage all to his own ends* 
: Scots, being grievoufly oppreffed by Edward ^ ^ 
ilngland, fent deputies to Rome, with inftruc- 
$ to fupplicate the Pope for relief, by means 
liis interpofition : In which inflrudions they 
I care to magnify the antiquity of their fettle- 
it, and earlinefs of their converfion by the ve- 
ible relics of St. Andrew, by which means 
church of Scotland, they fay, ** became fub- 
eft, without any intermediate metropolitan, to 
^eter the Prince of the church, and to blefled 
Andrew his brother." The Pope Boniface 
[. took hold of this fupplication, and fent im- 
iiately to Edward, telling him that the fove- 
pty of Scotland belonged to the church, and 
ttfore enjoined him to forbear further pro- 
dmg againil that people. Our hiflorian Bi-^ 

' It is Imported) that on his return home, and out of ]of 
^ be was received into the King's favour, he applied all the 
t> of his fee, which during his abfence had accrefced to a 
&ierable fum, towards building the llately bridge over the 
if Coo* (Bp. Keith!s catalogue, p. Og*) 

fliop 
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LETTER fhop Leflie, to fet off the Pope's authority 

I XXII. more, tells us that " Edward, after much dai 

. v^vx^' « done to us, being prohibited by Pope 1 

" face from further diftreffing a nation w 

** had never been fubject to any foreign E 

Hift. b. Ti. ** defifted from his fury." But the Englifli 

p. 96. torians reprefent the ihatter otherwife. Thej 

us that both Edward and his nobility were n 

difgufted at the Pope*s meflage, and wrote 1 

to him in vindication of Edward's claim, an 

befeech his Holinefs not to meddle more in 

Collier, matter. When thefe letters came to Rome 

b. V. p.496. bearing a fliew of argument in defence of 

ward's ufurpation, they were anfwered by a 

confutation, which the Scotichronicon has 

ferved verbatim, under the title of " The pn 

" of Baldred Biffet againfl the fiftions of 

Scotichron. ** King of England." But the Pope beinj 

!^*i* ^•^^* this time entangled in a conteft with the 1 

of France, and not willing on that account to 

oblige the King of England alfo, difmiffed 

Scottifh commiflioners, after a long and ex 

five ftay at Rome, with great promifes of fo 

when he (hould fee it convenient. However, 

withftanding of the Pope's coldnefs, and in 

of all opposition either from foreign force 01 

medic treachery, it pleafed heaven at laft to b 

Robert Bruce, now in the thirty fecond yea 

his age, to the throne of his anceftors. And 

1(1 maintaining his title, for the firft year or 

he was worfted in feveral fldrmifhes by the ] 

lifli party, and obliged to fly from place to f 

to fave his life, yet by the divine blefling t 

his own undaunted fpirit, and the unwearied ) 

dinefs of his faithful friends, matters were by 

grees brought into fuch an appearance of fe 

m 
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that in the year 1 3 1 o, four years after his lettrr 
Ltion, a national council was held at Dun- XXIL 
I which, among other afts, King Robert's 
to the cro'wn is afferted by all the Bifhops 
lergy of Scotland* 

the nation was not fiilly in peace. The 
li, not willing to part with the pofleffions 
ad lately feized in Scotland, and being fret- 
► fee their King's honour thus fullied by 
t's fucceffes, were ftill in arms and on the 
.to difturb his reign, and tumble him, if 
e, from the throne. But all thejr attempts 
dghty boafts were blown into air by the 
rable battle of Bannockburn, where upon 
'enty fifth of June 1 3 1 4, Robert Bruce, at 
»d of thirty thoufand men, gave an entire 

to the Engliih army of more than a hund- 

loufand, commanded by their King Edward 

perfon, who fhameftiUy fled among the firft^ 

larrowly efcaped falling into the vidor'* 

This decifive blow fecured the indepen- 

of Scotland, and fixed the crown without 
ore difpute upon Robertas head. And now 
ce of affairs was changed. The Engliih^ . 
>me years before had fcomfiilly rejefted the 
; interpofition in behalf of the Scots, were 
lad to have recourfe to him for themfelves. 
bpe immediately difpatched a Legate into 
nd with orders to the Scots '' to defifk from 
ibling England, till be had heard the quef- 
18 in agitation between them, and been in* 
ned of the right which Edward chimed to 

fuperiority of Scotland.*' To this Robert 
red, *' His Holinefs could not be ignorant 
he ftate of the affair, which had been ftiUy 
ared up by the Scottiih comi^iiflioncrs at 

T t " Rome 
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LETTER ** Rome fome years before, and might remew 
XXn. " ber how faucily then the Englifli had refiife 
^^ all reafonable offers of peace, fo that how whei 
it had pleafed heaven to profper the ScottH 
arms in maintaining their juft liberties, he mufi 
be excufed to profecute his advants^ge, and not 
let the prefent favourable opportumty flip oul 
*' of his hands/* The Legate taking this anfwa 
as an unpardonable infult on his mailer's autho* 
rity, put the kingdom under an interdict, and k 
departed. 

This is the account vhich our own hiftoriani 
give of this afiair. But the Englifli writers pal 
another face on it. They tell us that the Pope 
excommunicated Robert for breaking his oatl] 
of homage to the King of England, and that in 
a fecond Bull he charged him, among other d 
fences, with tearing his letters and ihewing dif« 
refpe£t to his nuncios, for which outrages he ^ 
gain orders him to be excommunicated forthwith. 
One thing is certain, that neither the King noi 
the nation at this time paid any regard to the 
Pope's threats. For the King went on, in hu 
April 6, own way, to diftrefs the Enghfli : And foon afe 
A.D. 13 »o. ^g nobility wrote that famous letter to the Pqx 
John XZIL in which thejr again aflert their inde- 
pendence, from the old topic of their antiquity 
and priority of fettlement, when compared witl 
the Englifli, and boldly declare their refolution tc 
adhere to their lawful King Robert againft all 
opponents, at the fame time begging to be re* 
fibred to his Holinefs's good graces, and promif* 
ing all reafonable obedience to the A4)oftollc fe& 
This letter, we are told, was well received, as i 
contained fuch flattering profeflions of refped and 
fubmiiiion to Rome, however bravely it dildain^ 
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e leaft token of fubjedion to England. But, letter 
her owing to the Pope's mediation, or to the XXII. 
ilent ftate of affairs in England on the de- 
on of Edward II. and fucceffion of his fon, 
was that a peace was made up, and the young 
of England folemnly and by a formal deed 
meed the unjufl claim which his father and 
1-iather had ftruggled fo long to fupport. 
ir country now began to feel the bleflings of 
lal peace and order both in church and (late, 
fcrty years of fad tumult and confufion in 
But this funfhine did not continue long un- 
ed. For within two or three years King ad. 132^ 
rt died, of a difeafe contra^ed by the in- 
)le fatigues and bodily hardfhips which he 
•went in profecution of his title, in the 
fifth year of his age, and twenty third from 
ublic coronation, whofe charader Archbi- 
Spotfwood has emphatically given in few 
J, that " he was a King of incomparable' 
dom and valour, whofe worth and virtue 
pen can exprefs." And indeed his wifdom 
red in his very laft moments, as in other 
ices of important advice, fo efpecially in 
ly contriving to fend the br^ve Douglas 
fthe country, on the honourable employ- 
of carrying the King's heart to the Holy 
> with a view to prevent any emulation be- 
that great man and Sir Thomas Randolph^ 
i he had appointed regent during his fon's 
•ity. 

ere is one thing in our public hiftory con- 

ig him, which I cannot well account for. — 

always, in all catalogues of our Kings, 

Robert the Firjij and it appears, as ob- 

by an Enelifli writer, from one of his pub- nicH. Scott 

° r,^ / ^ '^ 1:^ Hift. Lib. 
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LETTER lie deeds in which he calls Alexander IIL " 

XXII. « predeceffor laft deceafed," that he did n 

reckon John Baliol among the Kings of Scotlan 

Now it is certain that, upon this principle, h 

grand-father Robert was the immediate heir l 

Alexander, and upon his death his fon Roberi 

this Robert's father, fucc^eded to the title. Eve 

allowing Baliol to have been King, and, as i 

faid, to have forfeited his title by his ignomini 

ous fubjeftion to, Edward, yet both the elder Ro 

berts were alive at that time, and the young ^^ 

bert could have no pretenfion to the crown whil< 

they lived. If it fliall be faid, that none of then 

could aflume the title of King till they wer 

crowned, which none of them was but the youDj 

Robert, this contradifts both prefent law and pre 

fent ptaftice, which agree that, as the conftitu 

tion admits of no vacancy of the throne, the li 

neal heir is King even before coronation ; i 

which cafe this Robert would not be the fir 

but either the third or fecond, of the name. 

take notice of this, not with a view to difcu 

the point, which is neither neceflary nor eaf] 

but only to obferve that there may have bee 

variations in the conftitution, and may be pea 

iiarities in the regal fucceffion which cannot t 

fully explained, nor altogether adjufted to an 

modern form. It has been faid too, that both tl 

grand-father Robert, who was the original cot 

petitor, and his fon Robert, either dropped the 

title, or furrendered it to Edward, for which re 

fon * it would feem they are excluded from tl 

Toyal lift. But if it was fo, it would appear froi 

what followed, that a tacit acquiefcence, or eve 

an aflual refignation, was not at that time reckoi 

ed fufficient to foreclofe the next heir's right c 

fuc 
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m when it opened to him by the common letter 
)f nature. I could not omit thefe obvious XXII. 
; on this diftinguiihed epocha of our hif- 
hich, whether we confider the importance 
intricate fcene itfelf, or the ftriking merit 
apital ador in it, I believe no Scotfman 
m yet look back to, without beftowing 
loughts of admiration upon it. 
is King's time fiourifhed our country-man 
:ott of Dunfe,* fo famous a fchool-divin^, 
renowned for his acutenefs in difputation^ 

Romifli writers have dignified him with 

of Doilor Subiilisj the Subtile Do^or, and 
;Ufh, on account of his feme, would have 
rainft all probability, to be a countryman 
rs. There had been before him feveral 
Df the name of Scott, well known in the 

world, efpecially John Scott Erigena in 
ith century, and the accurate chronologer 
Lis Scotus in the twelfth, both of whom 
[h, under pretence of their ifland being in 
ays called Scotia, and the people Scots, 
>ur to rob us of, and challenge as their 
lut this John Duns Scotus they pretend no 
, and leave that honour to be debated 

us by the Englifh. Befides him, and 
: any difpute, our country produced a Da- 
tt in the time of our King David, who 
ftoriographer to the Emperor Henry V. 
ote the hiftory of that Emperor's expedi- 
:o Italy againfl Pope Pafchsd : and a Mi- 
Icott in the time of Alexander III. a curi« 

taught at Oxford) Paris, and Cologne, and it is re- 
al at Oxford, thirty thoulaad pupils auended his lee • 

OUS 
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BETTER ous philofopher, and mod expert in the math 
XXIL matical fciences, which in thofe days were looi 
ed upon by the vulgar to be no better than co3 
juration and witchcraft, as was experienced to h 
coft by the Englifh Francifcan Friar Roger B; 
con, who was co-eval with our Michael. 

In this reign too there was a council held : 
Vienne in France for fuppreffing the Knight 
Templars. This order of military Monks ha 
been inftituted about two hundred years before 
for defending fhe pilgrims who came to vifit th( 
holy places about Jerufalem, and had got landi 
afligned them by the Pope and Princes for thai 
fervice. But in procefs of time they had degene- 
rated into luxury and debauchery, and were noi!f 
fuppreffed by a Bull of Pope Clement V. with 
this remarkable and extravagant claufe in it, 
Altho* of right we cannot, yet by the fulnefs 
of our power we do reprobate and condemn 
** the faid order." ' At this rate what may not a 
Pope, indeed what may not any perfon do ? M 
power of any kind may be exercifed in oppofi- 
tion to right, the world muft be at a miferablc 
pafs, and a robber or murderer may with equal 
confidence fay that, tho' by right he cannot, yet 
by the fulnefs of his power, he may take a purft 
or cut a throat. This diftindion between rigb< 
and power, which the Pope made ufe of at this 
time, and which has ferved his fucceflbrs on ma- 
ny other occafions, he could not fay was d^ 
rived to him from St. Peter, neither could he plead 
any excufe for making ufe of. it at all. If the 
men were really guilty of the blafphemy, fodomy, 
and other horrible enormities laid to their charge, 
it was right to condemn them, and abolifli fuch 

a fraternity. If not, it was the height of iiij«^ 

(ice 
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n the Pope to countenance the malice of letter 
enemies, and by fuch an iniquitous fentence XXIL 
way for their deftruSion. However, guihy 
»t, they were feized in every place where 
:ouId be laid hands on, fome of them burnt 
lake, the order fuppreffed, and their large 
Tions, which the temporal Princes had their 
jpon, given away by the Pope to the Hofpi^ 
f, or Knights of St. John, who had begun 
the fame time, and for much the fame pur- 
and who, tho* long a numerous and power- 
ody, are now reduced to the poor Ifland of 
I, from which they have their prefent name 
i^hts of Malta. 

I am, &c« 
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Accejftan of David II. Troubles of bis Re'ip 

and State of the Church —He dies, and U 

fucceeded by his Nephew Robert 11. • -Scbijn 

in the Papal See Account of Wickliff-^^ 

His Chara6ler and Writings. 
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AFTER the death of King Robert, Dand 
his fon by his fecond wife, fucceeded to 
the throne, and was folemnly crowned at Scoon. 
Tho' but eight years of age, he had been al- 
ready married to the fifter of Edward the young 
King of England, but within a few years va» 
obliged to leave Scotland, and retire with his 
(^een to France : For Edward, fon to John Ba- 
liol, in purfuance of his father's old claim, and 
aflifted, contrary to the ties of honefty and al- 
liance, by Edward HI. of England, had invaded 
the kingdom, and by fome means or other, ^ 
poffeflion of the greateft part of it. On tifist 
began another fcene of diforder and devaftation, 

jproduftive of confequences whicti almoft equalled 

tjic 
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e calamities of former times. The nobility took i.kttki\ 
fferent (ides, and put one another to the fword XXIIL 
ithout mercy. The churchinen too were again ^ 
\dded in their attachments, and the Pope for 
Lc moft part took care to fide with the vidors. 

This conteft however Fas not of long dura- 
on. Edward Baliol had no more of the royal 
«rit than his father, and the King of England 
is great fupporter, was as ambitious and unge- 
erous as his predeceffors. The entire conqueft 
f Scotland was what he aimed at, and Baliol's 
retended title was only the inftrument he chofe. 
) work with. This in end opened the nation's 
ves, and united all parties in defence of their 
ountry and liberties. They faw that Baliol was 
nly a tool to Englifli ambition, and they could 
ot but be aware of the confequences- So with 
Imoft unanimous confent they called home the 
3n and heir of their great deliverer, who landed 
nth his Queen at Innerbervy in the year 1342, 
fter an exile of nine years, and was now re- 
eived with uniyerfal congratulation. 

Yet this joyful reftoration did not produce an 
nimediate calm. Edward of England ftill kept 
ip his defign of enflaving Scotland, and being 
low in tbe height of his glory, had in right of his 
ttother, but contrary to the (landing law of re- 
plfucceflion in France, laid claim alfo to that 
angdom. In profecution of this claim, his ar- 
nies were diftreffing France, and he and his fon 
^anying all before them with fire and fword. — 
Hiis engaged our King in the caufe, both on ac- 
count of the old alliance between Scotland and 
Pnuice, and out of particular gratitude to an lu- 
lled Monarch, who had fo generoufly entertain- 
f4. him in his diftrefs. But in this noble de- 

U u fign 
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i.FTTFR fign he met with a fatal difappointment : For ei 
XXIIL Bering England with an army, on purpofe to talk 
^i^y^^ off fome part of the burden of the war from th 
French, he was attacked by a luperior force neai 
Durham, where his troops were routed and himfell 
fighting manfully was talfen prifoner, and carried to 
A. D.1546. London. Here he was detained eleven years, not- 
withftanding of the repeated propofals made by 
his (iibjefts for his releafe : Till at laft, by the 
Pope's mediation, the King of England agreed to 
take a hundred thoufand merks for his nyntfom, 
but at the fame time extorted from him a pro- 
mife to do what he could to perfuade the Scots 
to acknowledge the King of England as their fu- 
perior Lord. After this fecond return, his reign 
was no further difturbed, but continued quiet and 
peaceable till his death, which happened in F^ 
bruary 1 370-1, in the forty ninth year of his 
age and forty firft of his reign, nine or which he 
had fpent in exile, and eleven in confinement: 
^ A man,*' fays Buchanan, *' famous for every 
fpccies of virtue, efpecially for juflice and ck- 
mency j and one whofe viciflitudes in life were 
^* more owing to misfortune than to want of 
« forefight.'* 

The confufions of the kingdom in his time, 
and the fluctuating flate of affairs under the tvo 
claimants, furnifh but few materials for ourpre- 
fent purpofe. At this period the hiftory of the 
Church is very lame and imperfeft both at home 
and abroad. Almofl the whole chriftian world 
was involved in troubles and commotions. The 
Turks had now for the firfl time broke into Greece 
under Amurath their third Sultan, and grandfoi 
to their famous Ottoman. The Eaflern Empire w^ 
torn by intefUne divifions^ and finking apace int^ 
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hat miferable fervitude under which it has fo i.etter 
ong groaned. Germany was all in confiifion XXIIL 
ibout the eleftion of its Emperors, which had been 
For many years a fource of contention among the 
Princes of the empire, and continued fo till Charles 
IV. eftablilhed fome kind of form and order by 
the publication of his Golden Bull in the year 1356. 
The Popes were bufied in humbling the Italian 
Princes, and the Englift were ravaging France. 
At home, as I faid, our Bilhops differed in poli- 
ticks, tho* they agreed in doftrine. Some of 
them 'adhered Iteadily to David Bruce, and fuf- 
fered in his caufe ; Others followed young Baliol 
till they faw him ferving the Englifh intereft, and 
then Idt him. The epifcopal fucceflion was ftill 
continued : And when a vacancy happened, the 
fee was filled either by the Pope, from the pleni- 
tude of his power which was now in its meridian, 
3r by the eledion of the chapter, fometimes with, 
md fometimes without the King of England's re- 
commendation. 

After David's return from France, the Bifliops 
Te^m to have been united in their attachment to 
Urn, and during the eleven years of his captivity, 
s^e find no difference of political principles among 
iiem. In the negotiations for his liberation they 
ill gave their hearty concurrence, and many of 
hem were perfonally employed in effecking it. 
Hiere were indeed altercations fometimes about 
their eledions between the King and the Pope, 
^ut they were not carried to fuch heights as had 
>een feen in former times. The King was a quiet 
^ell difpofed man, and it would feem the Popes 
ie had to do with, were more fo than fome ot 
heir predeceffors had been. For towards the pay- 
^g of his ranfom the Pope confented to the cler- 

U u 2 gy's 
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OTTER gy*3 giving the tenth of their benefices for thr©i; 
XXIII. yeats. This was certainly a handfome inftance of 
^^-^v^-/ duty and affeftion to their Sovereign, if it haJ 
not been clogged with the Pope's perraifEoii, 
which was unneceflary to be afked, and fuperfluous 
in the giving. For could not the clergy contribute, , 
and for fuch a purpofe too, any portion they pleaf- 
ed of their yearly livings which had been bellow- 
ed upon them by their King's progenitors, with- 
out waiting for leave from one, to whom, however 
much they might think themfelves depending on 
him in fpirituals, they furely owed no part oftheir 
temporal fubfiftence ? But it was by thefe little 
inflances of generofity on the one fide, where it 
coft nothing, and by repeated concefSons and com- 
pliments on the other for the fake of peace, that 
the Roman Pontiff not only fupported his autho- 
i7t)% but even enlarged it to that degree, that a 
clergyman could not difpofe of his own money, 
tho' for the King's fervice, without firft confulting 
the Pope about it. 

However the contribution in the prcfent cafe 
was both dutiful and feafonable : And in return 
for this liberality, it was granted either by this 
King or his fucceffor, at the inftance of Bifhop 
Landals of St. Andrews, who had been very aftive 
in the King's affairs, that the Bifhops fhould be a!* 
bwed to difpofe of their private goods by tcfta- 
ment, or if they died inteftate, that their neareft 
of kin (hould call for and take poifeffion of them ; 
whereas before this, it had been cuftomary for 
the King's officers, on a Bilhop's death, to feizc 
all his moveable^ cffefts and carry them off to the 
AD. 1333. King's ufe. In this King's minority the town 
of Aberdeen was burnt by the Englim, with the 
lodgings of .the Canons and the Bifliop's palace, 

which. 
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1, it was thought, was the caufe of the Bi- i.ETTT?it 
Alexander Kininmont's death. In his time XXIIL 
fohn Pilmore Bifliop of Moray finifhed the 
h college at Paris, which had been begun by 
redeceffor David Murray in the year 1325, 
iras always managed, till the reformation, by 
uthority of the Bifliops of Moray, who, in 
y of founders and patrons, prefented to the 
, and fettled direftors and fuppriors in it. 
I the death of David Bruce without iffue, 
icceffion fell to his nephew Robert Stuart, fon 
alter great Steward of Scotland, by Marjory 

daughter to Robert Bruce by his firft wife. 
Prince was then in the fifty feventh year of 
ge, was the father of a numerous family, and 
•ecn concerned in the publick management 
civil and military, before his acceffion to the 
nment in his own perfon. He is called 
rt the fecond, and was the firft of the noble 
(T of Stuart who fwayed the Scottifli Sceptre, 
-ived to him in right of blood from his heroic 
father Robert Bruce, and from him conveyed 
eight fucceflive generations of the name to 
5 VI. in whofe perfon the two crowns of 
md and England were at laft happily united, 
church annals of this Robert's reign, are 
Ten as thofe of his predecefTors. We hear 

councils either at home or abroad which re- 
i the attendance of our Prelates ; fo their 

employment was to enlarge and adorn their 
Irals and palaces, to make charitable dona* 

and when called upon, to manage the affairs 
te in thofe departments to which the King 
ated them. In thefe, we are told, they be- 

with univerfal approbation, and gained the 
and efteem of both King and fubjeft : 

Efpecially 
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LETTER Efpccially Walter Traill Bifhop of St. Andri 
XXIII. of whoniy on his promotion to that fee while he 
attending Pope Clement VII. at Avignon, the I 
gave this charader ; ** this man deferveth b< 
to be Pope than Bifhop ; the place is better 
vided than the perfon/* 

This Clement is looked upon by the pre 
Romanifts to have been but an Antipope, fe 
by a party in the conclave in oppofition to Ui 
VI. from whom the church of Rome reel 
the fucceffion. This was the beginning of 
long fchifm which made fuch a noife in the c&it 
and had its foundation entirely in wordly coniid 
tions. Pope Clement V. many years before t 
being at variance with the Emperor, and not ; 
to carry his point againft him, retired for pre 
tion to the King of France, Philip the Fair, 
got a refidence from him in the city of Avig 
where he fixed the papal chair, and where it < 
tinned for upwards of feventy years, thro' 
undifputed fucceflions. But now on the deat 
Gregory XI. in the year 1378, the Italian ( 
dinals, who had long grudged the diminiftio 
their antient fplendor by the removal of the Po 
court, chofe Urban on condition of his brinj 
back the court to Rome, which he accordi 
did. On the other hand, the French part 
the Cardinals, with the fame views of honour 
interefl, gave their'iroices for Clement, who • 
tinned flill at Avignon, and thundered out 
Bulls againft Urban^ who paid him back in 
own coin. The church of England acknowlec 
Urban, and our church it feems owned his c 
petitor. The effefts of this competition we 
nave occafion to confider afterwards. 
During the whole of this King's reign there 
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fort of war kept up between the Scots and letter 
h, with various fuccefs. The King himfelf XXIIL 
not appear in the field on account of his 
ut he was ferved by brave and prudent of- 
In the Church all was quiet and peace- 
except what difturbances were for fome 
raifed by the King's third fon Alexander, 
lonly called the Wolf of Badenacby who ba- 
the churchmen in the northern parts, and 
ularly threatened to murder the worthy Bi- 
Cuningham of Aberdeen : But by the Bi- 
wife management, and the interpofition of 
ing's authority, the attempt was fruftrated, 
Llexander reftrained from further opportuni- 
mifchief. 

England the affairs of the church were in 
ter ferment : For now the tenets of the fa- 
yohn Wtckliff^ began to make a noife. This 
was reftor of Lutterworth in the diocefe of 
In, and maintained, ** That the Pope was not 
head of the church : That the Eucharifl af- 
confecration was not the true body of Chrifl, 
only an emblem or fign of it : That the 
pel is a fufficient rule of life to every chrif- 
,and therefore every fupplemental inflitu- 
i of Monkery and the like is entirely fuper- 
lus : That the Pope and other Prelates ought 
to exercife corporal difpline upon offenders : 
id that churchmen might be difpofTeffed of 
r revenues in cafe of mifbehaviour." Thefe 
ms, fo contrary to the current doftrine of the 
, and fo dangerous to the papal power, foon 
ed the then Pope Gregory XL who imme- 
y difpatched an order to the Archbifhop of 
rbury to apprehend Wickliff and bring him 
unifhnient for fuch bold aflertions. But 

Wick. 
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LETTER Wickliff was fupported by fome perfons of po 
ZXIII. and influence, efpecially by the Duke of Lancaf 
King Richard's uncle, and notwithftanding of 
freqiftnt fynods convened againft him, where 
qualified and explained the propofitions, but ne 
abfolutely retrafted them, he continued mj 
years in full pofleffion of his oflice and livi 
Yea, which is indeed worthy of notice, his 
monllrances againft the church of that age, ( 
not carry him fo far as to quit her communio 
For as he was faying mafs in his parifli chui 
upon Innocent's day, he was feized with* a 
of the palfy, which cut him off a few days 
ter. He was a man of untainted charaSera 
ftrift regularity of life, and however difpleafmg 
his dodrine, was unexceptionable in his mon 
Even his great adverfary Walderifis, Prior Gei 
ral of the Carmelites in England, who wrote 
purpofe againft him, and has reprefented his ten 
in the blackeft light he could, yet acknowledges! 
vaft capacity and deep penetration. His enem 
have attemped to charge him with having fome: 
ed the popular infurreftions of thofe days, whi 
gave the government fo much uneafinefs, and c 
Simon Sudbury, Archbifliop of Canterbury 
life. But, befides that none of the princi 
leaders in thefe commotions, either in their put 
declarations while fuccefsful, or at their tri 
after all was over, ever mention Wickliflf as 
ing any way aiding or affifting to them, it ii 
llrong prefumption in his favour, that his gr 
fupporter the old Duke of Lancafter was a parti' 
lar objeft of the rebels fury, and if he had come ii 
their hands, would have fallen a facrifice to tli 
refentment. Wickliff wrote a great many boo 
and among other performances, tranilated 

Bi 
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Bible into Englifli, for which the writers of thofe letter 
days are highly difpleafed with him. He had fe- XXIII* 
veral adherents in his life, and a number of fol- 
lowers after ius death, who added to his doc* 
trines, and by thrfe corrupt additions brought that 
difrepute upon them, which they have fo general- 
ly lien under ever fince. We (hall foon hear more 
of this man : But I have taken this notice of him 
now, becaufe he was cotemporary with our 
King Robert IL and tho* not belonging to our 
church, came in procefs of time to be much 
i^keil of in it, upon many intereding accounts. 

I am, &C. 
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LETTER XXIV- 



Peaceable uiccejjion of John^ by the Name of Ri 

bert III. Revolution in England^^^-^ondvi 

of the Pope on this Occajion ^iet State i 

Things in Scotland Cbara£ler and Death i 

Robert IIL 



A.D. 1390; A FTER a reign of nineteen years, Robert II 

^TjL died, and has ijiet with the univerfal af 

probation of all our hiflorians, for his exad ^ 

miniftration of juftice, and fettling the govcrt 

ment, by rules of the mod confummate equity an 

prudence. He was fucceeded by his eldeit fo 

John, who diiliking that name, perhaps on a( 

count of the bad fortune that had attended Job 

of England, and John Baliol in Scotland, cbd 

rather to be called by his father's, as more ai 

fpicious, and (lands in the lift of our Kings b 

the name of Robert the Third. This is be 

whom Buchsman, and his modem followers, wb 

bear no good will to the Stuart family, copyini 

after the incorreft account of former writers, hai^ 

thought proper to fligmatize as a baitard. Fo 

the 
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they tell us that his father, when but a young letter 
man, in his uncle David Bruce's time, kept a XXIV. 
concubine Elizabeth Mure, by whom he had three 
ions, this John, Robert, and Alexander : That he 
afterwards married Eupham daughter to the Earl 
of Rofs, by whom he had two fons, Walter and 
David : And that when he came to the crown, 
on Queen Eupbam's death foon after, he formal- 
ly m^uried his old concubine, with a view to le- 
gitimate his iffue by her, and bring them into 
the fucceifion. But this confiifed and fcandalou^ 
ftory fias been folidly confuted of late, by a num- 
ber of able writers, from this, among many other 
conclufive arguments, that in David Bruce's time, 
diis John is frequently in public deeds defign* 
cd " eldeft fon and heir to Robert tile Great 
•* Steward of Scotland," and in that charafter, as 
heir to the apparent heir of the kingdom, (lands 
at the head of the hoftages fent into England in 
theyeaS I357> for the redemption of the King. 
At that time therefore he was publicly acknow- 
ledged as a lawful eldeft fon, and now, as a law- 
ful eldeft fon, upon his father's death, he obtain- 
ed the crown by hereditary right. 
But here it may be proper to take notice that, 
' irhile in Scotland the fon was peaceably afcend- 
ing the father's throne, without any contention, 
England was laying fchemes for tumbling the li- 
ncal heir from the throne which he had been 
twenty two years in poffeflion of, and filling it 
^ih an ufurping collateral. For in this King 
Robert's reign, the unfortunate Richard II. fon 
3ttid heir to the great favourite of the Englifh na/- 
tion, the Black Prmce, was dethroned and bafely 
I Murdered by the ambition of his coufm the Duke 
rf Lancafter, who feized the crown and wore k 

X X a by 
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trmit by the name of Henry IV. This unnatural 

XXIV. vohition was principally eflfefted by the intei 

^VX^ and intrigues of Arundel Archbrfliop of Cant 

bury^ who had ^ been convided of high tf eai 

I and banifhed cat of the kingdom a £^ ya 

before. In this exile he was fupported by the B 

man'Pope Boniface IX. who b^des other preii 

ments, pdmoted him as we are told to the fe^ 

coUm, St. Andrews m Scotland : Which, if not am 

t.fL p.6oa take in the hiflorian^ was a moff flagrant inji 

;tice in the Pope: For at this time the feeti 

filled with the worthy fiifhop Traill, who furfiv 

the EngKfh revolution fome years. 

But this is not the only inilance of the Fop 
forwardnefs in complimenting his favourites \ri 
vain titles. For about eleven years before th 
on Nevil Archbifhop of York being found gui 
of treafon and obliged to fly for his life, Po 
Urban VI. gave him the Biflioprick of St. A 
drews to fupport him in his banifhment^ But, 
Mr. Collier tells the ftory, the Scots being 
the intereft of Clement, Urban*s competitor, wot 
not receive Nevil, but adhered to Bifhop Tn 
whom Clement had preferred. Now, if thefe t 
ftories be true, which they may be, tho* our (^ 
writers take no notice of them, it would feemtl 
the Popes at Rome did not acknowledge the ^ 
lidity of Bifliop Traill's ordination by the Pope 
Avignon, and likewife that our national chur 
thought herfelf at liberty, when there was a co 
petition for the papacy, to determine for hcri 
which of the competitors to acknowledge. P 
haps the truth is, that the Popes did not mt 
ftudy what was regular in thefe cafes, but witb 
regard to Canons or order, feized every oppoi 
nity of exerting their paramount power, to gr; 
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y thrfr friends, or pkafe the previiling party--— lettct. 
in inftance of ivhieh we hafvc in thi* tcry affair XXIV. 
>f Artrndef. For iho% by beftowing oft him the ^^-^vx/ 
fee of St Andrewsy it wouW appesnr that the Pope 
ftought him ill-ufed by King Richard ^ yet on 
Richard's writing a fharp letter of expoftulatiod 
and complaint, he promoted Roger WaWeh to the 
fee of Canterbury, who iccordingly was inftaUed^ 
tod performed all the ArChiepifcopai fnnflions, by 
holding ffnods, and making provincial conflitti^ 
tions^ But no fboner was the tide turned againft 
Richard, and Arundel returned to England in 
triumph on Henry's fuccefsful ufurpation, but the 
fane rope difcharges Arundel from any engage- 
teem to St. Andrews, revokes Walden's Bull of 
ptomotion, and reftores Arundel to his old fee. 
And thus, fays my author, ** by the prevarica* 
*' tions of the court of Rome, which moved with 
** the revolutions in the ftate, Arundel both loft , 
** and recovered his Ajchbifhoprick."* CoiUcr. 

b.vu.p.0C9 

• Another fpecimen of the Pope's readii>ers to comply with 
the dmesy we have in his behaviour to Thomas Merks Btfhop of 
Carlifle, the only one of all the Engliih Biihops who made any 
>ppeannce in defence of his injured Sovereign. This man, 
^n the queftion was put in the Houfe of Peers how to dit 
pofe of Richard's perfon, had the courage to make a fpeech a^ 
1^(1 the illegality and iniquity of fuch proceedings : Which 
H^cech Mr. Collier has prdenrcd to us, and which, for the 
yarmnefs of affedtion, and ftrength of argument contained in 
*i will carry down the fpeaker's memory to poftcrity with ve- 
tottion. For this fpeech the hone ft Bifhop v/as immediately 
S^refted and committed to prifon, . from whence being fet at li- 
^^Yi and joining in an unfuccefsfnl attempt to fave Richard's 
«fei he was tried for it, and found guilty, Jiowever Henry, 
JJt of regard to cither his charaAcr or conftancy, fparcd his 
■fef and the Pope, to eafe Henry of fuch an uncomplying 
^wxhnian, forced him to quit the fee of Carlifle, and accept 
^ 4c Bilhoprick of Sarao in the Ifland of Cephilonia. But 

Per. 
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LETTER Perhaps it may be thought that the Pope n^ 
XXIV. doubt had a particular reafon for his unkindnefs t*^ 
Richard and his adherents. In the fixteenth y 
of Richard II. an ad had paffed extendini 
as well as confirming, the ftatue of praniunire 
the twenty feventh of Edward IE. which was fuoi 
a check X>n the pretenfions of the Popes as they 
would be fure to feek revenge for, however fooa 
they had it in their power. But Edward III. was 
too high-fpirited a Prince to meddle with. His 
grandfon Richard, being but twelve years of age 
when he came to the throne, befides his not in- 
heriting the magnanimity of either his father or 
grandfather, was continually difturbed in his go- 
vernment either by popular infurredions, or the 
ambition of his numerous relations : So was an 
eafier fubjed to contend with, when a conveni- 
ent opportunity oflfered : And the Pope would 
be ready enough to catch at every thing he could 
make a handle of to gratify his refentment. It 
may therefore be reafonably prefumed that Rich- 
ard's oppofition to the Papal encroachments con- 
tributed as much to his misfortunes, as his cou- 
fin's ambitioft, which without Arundel's affiftancc, 
and the Pope's countenance, would not in all 
probability have been fo fuccefsful as it was.* 

the good man died in a (hort time, probably from grief and iO* 
vfagCy and fo efcaped the rigours ofthexevolution. Fromtbis 
piece of EngHfh hillory we may obfcrve how careful the Ro- 
man Pontiffs were to improve every occurrence to their temporal 
advantage, whatever fhould become of the fpiritual ioterefts oi 
the church, or the moral concerns of truth and equity* 

♦ This may be thought an ill-natured refledion on the Poj* • 
charafter : But his glaring partiality lo Arundel who was Rici*' 
ard's bitter enemy, and his careleffnefs about the Bifhop of Ctf* 
Ufle who was his only friend, give too much foundation for i^ 
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our nation, all this time matters were going letter 
n a fmooth uniform way both in church and XXIV. 

Our clergy indeed owned the fucceflion 
le French Popes, as they were called : But 
they might not be too much embroiled in 
confequences of the fchifm while it laded, 
had recourfe to the privilege formerly grant- 
lem by a Papal Ball, of chufmg a Confervator 
, which was now confirmed and enforced 
1 aft of the civil power, to be feen among 
Jatutes of Robert III. As to ftate-affairs it is 
iiy of obfervation, that while in England from 
iam the Norman's time, there had been fre- 
t changes and interruptions in the lineal 
e, by the acceffion of Henry I. aeainft his 
brother Robert, the ufurpation of Stephen 
Henry's daughter Maud, the fucceflion of 
in prejudice of his nephew Arthur, the 
d refignation of Edward II. to his fon Ed- 
III. and now the depofing of Richard II. 
ike room for the Duke of Lancafter who was 
he lineal heir (in all which cafes the Bifliops 
jone backward and fon;v'ard, and the Popes 
)een ftill on the prevailing fide,) our nation 
hitherto feen no fuch changes, nor under- 
fuch difagreeable convulfions. For, except- 
he difpute between Bruce and Baliol which, 
the unprecedented nature of it, was an intri- 
point of law, and made more fo by the in- 
e and ambition of the three Edwards of 
md, from the time of Malcolm Canmore^ 

I a behaviour cannot well be accounted for, vithoat fap- 
fome plot of importance to be carrying on all the time, 
icr the Englifh hiilory in after ages has produced any par 
3 this revolution, may be left to every reader to determine 
^clf, as eitlier caodour or prejudice may be predominant. 

which 
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i,ETTER which coincided with the Norman iEra, 
XXIV. next heir to the Scotifli crown had peacea' 
and regulady, whether in or out of oiinoii 
afcended the throne of *his anceftors, withi 
any rivalibip from the nobility on the one fide, 
much confufion to the churchmen on the oth 
The quiet reign of this fecond Scottiih Ki 
of the Stuart family, affords not many men 
Table incidents in the hiftory of our chur< 
Every thing in it, as well as in the ilate, fee 
to have been managed equitably and orderly, 
the mutual fatisfaftion of both king and ptof 
At laft the. good old King was brought to gr 
trouble by a fcene of family cUftrefs, which, ii 
faid, haftened him to the grave. His eldeit i 
David, it feems, was a wild ungovernable yout 
And his father hiving committed the managem 
of him to his brother the Duke of Albany, wb 
he had made governor of the kingdom, the i 
happy Prince was fhut up in the caille of Fa 
land, where in a Ihort time he was ftarved 
death. His father, on hearing this melanch 
news, and fearing the worfl for his next and i 
only fon James, took the refolution to fend 1 
to France for his fafety. But the fbip being 
flrefs of weather driven upon the Englifli co 
or, as fome fay, putting in defignedly to reli 
the Prince from a fevere fit of fea-ficknefs, 
was detained with all his retinue, and fent u] 
London to the then King Henry IV. w^ho ui 
neroufly kept him prifoner, notwithftanding c 
mod moving letter which King Robert had v 
ten with "his own hand to Henry, and lent al 
with the Prince, in cafe of any fuch accit 
happening. This was a moft ihameful a£l 
barbarity, and fuch an open violation of all 

P 
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inclples of humanity and companion, as thei^ETTER 
iglifh" hiftorians themfelves do not take upon -X.AIV. 
em fully to vindicate. 

It IS but a poor apology which is generally of- 
red for Henry's conduct, that James got a gen- 
el and princely education in England, and 
ereby imbibed all thofe noble qualities which 
ade his reign afterwards fo confpicuous. For 
L thofe improvements might have been as njuch 
ring to his own natural capacity, as to the care 
liich the Englifh beftowed upon him. The 
K)d e&e£b of a foreign education he might have 
)tained, as well at his liberty in France, as un- 
T reftraint in England ; unlefs it (hall be faid^ 
at the bed way to educate a King is to make 
m a prifoner. Be in this what may, it was a 
ifc unworthy aftion; and proved fatal to the 
K)d old King his father. For being told of it 
fuj^r, he tainted, and died of grief the third 
ly after, at his palace of Rothfay in Bute, in the s 
ar 1406, having reigned fixteen years : A man 
ho, however unfit he is commonly reprefented 
» have been for kingly government, is univerfally 
)nimended for piety towards God, for charity 

> the poor, for ftrift honefty in all his dealings, 
I a word, for every virtue that adorns private life* 
ad even the opinion of his unfitnefs for govem- 
lent, which all our hiftorians agree in, feems 

> have been taken up without fufficient ground. 
Gs committing fo great a (hare of the management 
f affairs to his brother the Duke of Albany, was 
nly continuing him in the truft and office to which 
^father had promoted him, and may be as jufl- 
f fuppofed a Angular inflance of confidence in a 
rother, and reverence to a father's memory, as 

Yy of 
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f^TTP^ of indolence and want of capacity in himfelE* 
aXIV. On the whole, I fee no reafon why this imhap/y 
' Monarch, who has been unjuftly branded wirA 
the illegitimacy of his birth, fhould likewife be 
fpoken of in fuch a contemptible way by writers 
of all denominations, as being in John Major's 
(tile, *^ bonus vir, fed parum bonus Rex, a good 
^^ man, but not a good King," or as Buchanan 
** defcribes him, " rather without any vice than 
** illuftrious for any virtue ^" tho' they all agree 
that he was remarliable for the mod unblemimed 
regularity of life, and for ftateiineis of perfon itt* 
&rior to none of his time» 

I am &c« 



* An EaglUh wnter prelents us with an anecdote of this 

H'ft * L^^' 1^^S> which he had met with in a maoufcript colkSioD of 

P» i54ili75» P®^""* *" *" Englifli gentleman's Kbraty, and which if genaiae, 

^ difplays his character, even for martial braTefy, in a more wbet' 

tageous light than our profeffed hiftoriaoa have drawn itiAi U, 

is from a manufcript account written by a Dean David Stcill^of 

Robert the third's conteft with Henry the fourth of Eogiaodf 

about the old demand of homage, in which after the ufual boaib 

oiBrulus on the one Cde, 2x\iScota on the other » Robert propoTn 

to decide the controverfy by fixty againfl (ixty of the royal blood 

of both kingdoms, forty againli: forty, twenty agatnft twenty^ ''or 

if Henry a{^rove8 it, that the two Kings themfelves may end ic 

by (ingle combat." This (hews what opinion this writer, who 

by his language fcems to have been, a cotemporary,. enternioed 

of King Robert's courage, and the more (b, as at the time oftfe 

challenge Robert was aU>?e lizty y«ais of age, and Henry bsbv 

forty; 
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LETTER XXV* 



tgeney of the Duke of Albany^ ■ B urning ofHe^ 
retics begun^-^-^Tbe Practice brought from Eng^ 
land into Scotlan d % Continuance of the Papal 

Schifm Univerftty of St. Andrews founded by 

Bifbop Wardlaw Council of Con/lance con* 

iemns John Hufs Takes the Euchariftic Cup 

from the Laity Depofes the three rival Popcs^ 

md elects another The Scottifb Church at 

lafi acknowledges the new Pope , 4nd holds a 
national Council by her own Authority. 



)N the death of Robert IIL and captivity of a.d.'m:6. 
James his fon and fucceflbr, the adminiltra- 
a of affairs was continued with the Duke of 
bany^ till means (hould be taken for the young 
tig's releafe, which tho' often attempted, in the 
y of negotiation, was not effeded till eighteen 
ITS after. In the fecond year of the Duke of Al- 
ly's government, our hiilories prefent us with 
lew mode of ecclefiaftical cenfure, which be- 
1 now to be much pra£tifed, as an eiSe£hial 

Yy 2 me- 
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LETTER method to fupport the huge fabrick of Papal ai^ 
XXV. thority. I- have already mentioned how one 

v>^>r^ Wickliff in England had publicly vented foine 
tenets contrary to the received dodrines of tbefe 
times, and what pains the church there had tak- 
en to filence him, and ftop the progrefs of his 
opinions. Yet thefe opinions fpread, and his 
difciples carried them into other countries. Ac- 
cordingly they were about this time brought into ' 
Scotland by one of his fcholars, John or James 

Schotichr. Refby an Engliih Prieft, who, fays my author, 

i.xT.cao. ^j^g reckoned a famous preacher by the fimplc 
people, but interfperfed many dangerous conclu- 
fions in his difcourfes, efpecially thefe two capi- 
tal ones, " That the Pope is not in faft Chrift's 
'' vicar ; and that none can be Chrift's vicar if he 
^* be a wicked man." For this unpardonable 
boldnefs he was fummoned before Mr. Laurence 
Lindores, the appointed inquifitor of herefy, and 
being convifted, was given over to the fecular 
arm, and publicly burnt at a ftake. Let us fee 
how the hiftorian, who was cotemporary with 
Refby, argues againft thefe pofitions, " What, he 
fays, can be more heretical than to fay that the 
Pope is not Chrift's vicar, as it is clear and 
*' certain that fome one muft in faft be fo, other- 
'' wife the church would want a minifterlal head: 
*' But fuch an one is the Pope : ergo, by conver- 
" fion, the Pope is in h& Chrift*s vicar." This 
is the Abbot's fyllogifm, of which the leaft fmat- 
terer in logic cannot but fee the fallacy, both in 
the matter and manner of it. However, weak 
as it was in itfelf, yet when backed with fire and 
faggot, as at- this time it began to be, it wasun- 
anlwerable, and. poor Relby fuffered under it. 
This and another inftaaceof the fame kind He 

hea- 
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7 on the memory of the then Bifhop oF St. LETTPtt. 
Irew^, Henry Wardlaw, who, Spotfwood fays, XXV. 
otherwife a praife-worthy man, but by his ^ 
e, had a principal hand in this fentetice. No 
bt the Romanifts, who glory in thefe fiery ar- 
lents, will add this to his other meritorious 
3ns, and applaud him for it. But whatever 
fe be due to it, he was not the firft who in- 
uced the praftice into Britain, having only 
)wed the example fet him in England. For 
n years before this, one William Sawtry, ano- 
Icholar of WicklifF's and a Prieft too, was 
jght before Arundel of Canterbury rfor being 
Dllard, which was the ignominious nickname 
' given to thefe people, and being by him con- 
med, was delivered over and burnt. This man, 
ar as appears, was the firft who ever fufFered 
England in this fevere manner for what was 
id Herefy. But their new King Henry, to in- 
iate himlelf with the clergy, had, immediately 
n his feizing the crown, paffed a burning aft 
inft the Lollards ; and hence it has been, not 
roperly, obferved that the praftice of burning . 
sdcs was firft made law of in England by a 
xiy ufurper. To evade the fatyrical force of 
obfervation, it is pled that burning had always 
a the punifhment of Herefy by the Common 
. But in return to this evafion, two queftions 
iir. I. When began the cuftom of capitally 
ifliing heretics in any manner ? It pould not 
I primitive cuftom, before chriftians had the 
ntenance of the temporal judges ; and even af- 
they got this countenance, we are fure the 
ft refpeftable names in the church did not 
'rove it. The well known ftory of St. Am- 
fcof Milan and Martin of Tours refufing to 

com- 
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UTTER communicate with Ithacius and fome other 
XXV. (hops who had perfecuted the Prifcillianift h 
dcs to the death ; and the great St. Augull 
behaviour in the fong difpute with the Dc^ 
are a clear proof of this. It fignifies little 
the fpiritual courts, as Baronius pleads for tfa 
throw in zfaving claufe^ as they call it, when i 
deliver over the poor culprit : For this is but 
pocritical grimace at beft, as they know thai 
their fentence the temporal court is obliged 
law to proceed to execution ; and we feldon 
ever, read of any criminal efcaping upon f 
recommendation, which would undoubtedly 
the cafe fometimes, as has been known in t 
poral judicatures, if it were a real, fmcere de 
in the clergy, and not a matter of mere, a 
formality. But 2. granting that heretics, as fi 
ought to be capitally punimed, it remains to 
aiked. When or whence the barbarous pra£tic( 
burning them began, or in other words, fi 
what fource that pradice, which I take to be 
foundation of what is called common law, 
derived ? And this queftion naturally o£Fen 
our view, by way of anfwer, the example of 
old heathen perfecutors, who among other 
bolical inventions of cruelty, brought in this 
of burning, to give them an opportunity of fe 
ing their eyes with the torments of the chril 
heretics (as they reckoned them) of thofe dayi 
So if the modem Roman church fhall think 
to build on the model of the old Roman ft 
and they have nothing elfe to build upon 
their burning people by common law, it is 
fair to let them enjoy all the glory that the i 
tation of fuch a pattern deferves. 
If it was common law before, it became i 
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fiatute law, at lead in England ; and what in letter 
fionner times the fecular judges might comply XXV. 
vidi or not, as precedent direfied, was now bound 
down upon them by exprefs ftatute. But this 
was not the only ftretch of extraordinary power 
in this Engltfh King. For as with the one hand 
he held out this terrible ad, to gratify the paf- 
fions of fome churchmen, fo with the other he 
bore heavy on the pretended privileges of the 
vhole order. In the iixth year of his reign, the 
Archbifhop Scroop of York joined with fome of 
Ae nobility in a combination againft Henry, un- 
der pretext of his having broke the oath which 
he had fwom to the Archbifhop, not to do any 
thing againft King Richard, and at the fame time 
wk a view to reftore the right line of the elder 
branch of the royal fiamily. But the Archbifhop 
being betrayed and arrefted by the Earl of Weft- 
morland, was condemned by Henry's pofitive or- 
der, and beheaded the next day, " the firft Eng- 
*• Uih Bifliop, fays Mr. Collier, who had ever fuf- 
** fiered by a fentence of the King's judges."— 
And thus as Henry was the lirft who had the ho* 
Hour of bringing heretics to the ftake by law, 
fo he was the fiift who had the courage to bring 
9XL Archbifhop, and him too a man of noble birth 
^nd unblemifhed reputation, to the fcaffold by hU 
Own arbitrary command, without trial by his peers, 
or any other formality of law whatever. 

That (iich dodrines (hould have now prevailed 
>n the church, and fuch liberties have been taken 
by the flate, as had been unknown in fome of^ 
tie pail ages, can be accounted for no other 
^ay, but by attributing it to the fchifm which 
had been fo long kept up in the Romifli church ; 
two Pcq>es9 and Ibinetimes three, v/arring againft 

one 
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LETTER one another, and each of them difanuUinp his com- 
AAV. petitor's ordinances by oppofite bulls and coun- 
ter-fulminations. This it was that gave them 
work enough to defend themfelves ; fo that 
whereas, when there was but one Pope peacea- 
bly fettled in the chair at Rome, he had leifure 
to look about him, and to lay his rod of com- 
mand with all it's weight upon any Prince or 
Prelate whom he thought too refraftory, thefe 
rival Popes durft not meddle fo far, even within 
what was called their own obedience, for fear 
of offending the vaffals, whom they held now 
only by courtefy, and provoking them to go over 
to the oppofite party. And amidft fuch indecent 
brawling and continued competitions for Head- 
Jhipj it was not to be wondered at, if fome of 
the clergy, who had not much to lofe, and con* 
fequently had more courage than caution, fhoukl 
fpeak out, what others perhaps thought, that 
fuch oppofite pretenders could not both of them 
be Heads of the church and vicars of Chrift upon 
earth. From which well founded argument thcf 
might proceed to another rational enough con^ 
clufion, that under the rilk of fuch uncertainty 
there feemcd to be no necefSty for any head 
of the church at all but Chrift himfelf, nor for 
any one Bifliop to be his vicar upon earth, more 
than another, and that therefore no Bifhop, not 
even he of Rome, who had confined the once 
common defignation of Pope to himfelf, had a 
divine right to that exclufive title. 
^ It would, feem that the Cardinals, who had 
been long in poffeffion of the privilege oi chuf- 
ing the Pope, had feen the bad confequenccs 
both in temporals and fpirituals of this unnatural 

divifion. For on the death of Innocent- Vllr 

feveral 
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refal of them entefed into an agreement, and r^ETtta 
fore to it, that if any of themfelves (hould be XXVt 
K>fen, or on whomfoever the eleftion fhould 
Jl, he (hould renounce the Papacy in cafe the 
jitipope did the fame, that upon fuch renun- 
iadon the Cardinals on both fides might join 
)gether, and proceed to a fingle election. 
Jpon this they eleded Angelo Corario Cardinal 
f St. Mark, who immediately took the name of 
Iregory XII. and entered into the engagement 
Qd oath above mentioned. But this healing 
vertute* availed nothing : For neither Gregory 
(jr his rival Benedict would yield, but went on 
dth their hoftilities as fiercely as ever. In this 
OQtention England fided with Gregory, Scot- 
md with Benedict, and France ftood neuter. 
ki the Cardinals thought proper to call a fort 
f General Council, which was held in the year 
409 at Pifa in Italy, where aflembled twenty 
wo Cardinals, four Patriarchs, twelve Archbi- 
bops prefent, and fourteen Proxies, eighty Bi- 
hops in perfon, befides Proxies, eighty feven 
U)bots, y/ith the Embafladors of Princes, and 
leputies from the mod celebrated univerfities 
md cathedral churches. Here, after many feffi- 
MU about the bufinefs, the council depofed both 
Gregory and Benedid, as notorious incorrigible* 
Ichifmatics and heretics, and guilty of plain 
)crjury. Then the Cardinals prefent unanimouf- 
y ele&ed the Cardinal of Milan, who took the 
Ume of Alexander V. prefided in the council, 
uid incorporated the two divifions of Cardinals 
Wo one college. Yet this judicial decifion, in- 
bad of mending matters, made them much worfe.^ 
^OT now in place of two, there were three con- 
iQuUng. Pope^, all of them equally fierce and 

Zz te- 
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LETTFR tenacious, and neither of them in the leaft i 
XXV. clined to put an end to the rupture, or do a 

^yy^Kj thing towards public peace. However the n 
Pope Alexander did not long enjoy his contd 
dignity : For he died the next year, and 
chair was immediately filled with Balthazar O 
who took the name of John XXIII. So theo 
fufion continued, and the church was at a 1 
to know, to which of the three (he owed dx 
ence. 

While thus the outward face of the chui 
was deformed by thefe divifions, and the* mc 
hers diftrefled, and, as it were, torn afander 
three contending heads, our church had 
happinefs of feeing encouragement givcft 
home to learning and the liberal fciences. ] 
in the year 141 2 Bifliop Wardiaw founded 
univerfity of St. Andrews, upon the model 
that of Paris, and brought to it from aU p 
of the kingdom, Profeffors of the feveral branc 
of theology, philofophy, logic and rhetoric, 1 
at firfl had no falaries, but willingly empk> 
their labours gratis to promote fuch a uf< 
defign. And here I cannot but join with J( 

Jo. Major, Mujor in being furprized at the inattention 

b. 6. c. ic. Quj. Scottifh Prelates, who had never thought 
fuch an undertaking before. Our country ! 
not , been deftitute of capable men ; and ot 
nations had been the better of them. But 
misfortunes of the times, and the impofiti 
of the Popes had, it feems, fo haraffed • 
country in former ages, that the Bifhops 1 
not leifure to form fuch beneficial plans, 
deed their neceflary attendance on the publ 
fervice, and their forced obedience to the 
pcatcd, and oft times contradictory^ manda 
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rf the court of Rome, engroffed the moft of letter 
theh" attention, and prevented their turning their XXV. 
thoughts to their own national and more im- 
mediate concerns. However this was a laudable 
beginning, and Bifhop Wardlaw ha^ the honour 
of paving the way for fubfequent foundations 
of the like kind* 

All this time the Papal Schifm continued* 
The council of Pifa had indeed depofed Benedift 
and Gregory : But they both denied the depof- 
ing power ; and how was the quedion to be 
decided ? The court of Rome to this day re- 
je£b that dodrine, and will not allow that even 
a general council can depofe the Pope. And 
l^n the general principles of their church, 
they feem to argue right. For how can a body 
put off its head and fet up another ? Gregory 
XII. they muft own,' had been regularly chofen, 
and tho* the council of Pifa had charged him 
with falfifying his oath by not renouncing the 
ppacy, yet he could plead that hjs oath was 
only conditional, in cafe of Benedift's doing 
fi) too, and confequently not binding when 
that condition was not fulfilled. Thus each ot 
|he three had fomething to fay, if not for 
themfelves, yet againfl: their competitors. John 
kept his court at Rome, Gregory at Rimini, 
and Benedid at Avignon, which Clement VI. 
had bought from the King of France for his 
fttccelTors ufe. 

To remedy thefe diforders, if poffible, the 
Smperor Sigifmund, who countenanced the re- 
fidenter at Rome, prevailed with John, partly 
ky perfuafi(m, partly by threats, to call a coun- 
^L Which accordingly he did, and appointed 
*^ to meet at Conftance in Germany in the 

Z z 2 month 
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LETTER month of December 141 4. This was a nir- 
XXV. meroiis convention, and fat a long time. De/e- 
' gates were fent to it from ail the nations of 
of the three obediences, and they put a great 
deal of bufmefe thro* their hands. John was the 
only one of the three Popes who appeared at it, 
and for fome feflions was allowed the honour 
to prefide in it, till finding how matters were like 
to go, he threw off his pontifical habit, and 
fled out of Conftance in difguife. But not being 
in a condition to difpute the council's proceed- 
ings, he fubmitted to their difcipline, confirmed 
their fentences, and refigned the chair. In the 
eighth feflion, the council after examination con- 
demned WicklifF's doftrines, ftigmatized his 
memory, and ordered his bones, if they could 
be diflinguiftied, to be taken up and burnt. 
This was at bed but a pitiful revenge, and 
fhews to what lengths of ill-nature fuperftition 
will go. It is true, thefe dodrines gave great 
offence, both from the nature of them, and the* 
reception they were now meeting with. They 
had been carried into Bohemia by a gentle- 
man of that country, who had ftudied at Ox- 
ford in Wickliff's time: and fome years after, 
one Peter Paine an Englifhman went over to 
Bohemia with Wickliff's writings, and made 
a great number of converts there to his per- 
fuafion. - . 

Among others who efpoufed thefe tenets, was 
John Hufs, a Bohemian divine, and a man of 
great charafter for learning and probity. He 
was Principal of the college of Prague, and 
much efteemed by Wenceflaus King of Bohe* 
mia, who was the Emperor's elder brother. 
But being fufpeSed of favouring Wickliff and 

oppofing 
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oppofmg tranfubftantiation, he was fummoned letter 
to the council, and came to it under the pro- XXV. 
tedion of a folemn Safe-condud from the Em- 
peror, which Wenceflaus infifted on, both for 
his going and returning, before he would 
fend him. Here he was again and again ex- 
amined upon the condemned articles, and num- 
bers of captious and enfnaring queflions were 
put to him ; all which he anfwered in the 
fcholaftic ftyle, fo as neither to deny his doc- 
trines in the main, nor yet lay himfelf open to 
a plain and direft conviftion of herefy, not- 
withftanding of the cunning attempts made by 
the Cardinal of Cambray, who now prefided 
in the council, to entrap him by metaphyfical 
diftinftions and fubtilties of Ariltotle. Yet as 
Hufs was a man of fome eminence, and his 
abilities dangerous, he was found guilty by the 
council, and according to form delivered over 
to the fecular arm : Upon which he was de- 
graded, and by the exprefs fentence of the 
very man who had given him his proteftion, 
publickly burnt at a flake. This affair made a 
great noife at the time, and has been much 
talked of ever fince. The council of Conftance 
has been much inveighed againft on this fcore 
by one clafs of writers, and as ftrenuoufly de- 
fended by another. But, not to enter into the 
merits of the caufe, there was certainly breach 
of faith in it fome-where or other, and if the 
blame of it (hall be taken off* from the council, 
W muft ly upon the Emperor, tho' even in this cafe 
the council will not be found altogether faultlefs. 
For allowing them the full and entire privi- 
lege of proceeding againft Hufs as a heretic, 
and finding him, upon their convidtion, liable 
to the fentence of the law, they ought, in the 

cbarafter 
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tETTER charafter of clergymen and fpiritual guides, tc^ 
XXV. have put the Emperor in mind of the neceffiy 
'of keeping his promife to the man ; and to 
have publickly •exprefled their difapprobation of 
his perfidy, when he broke it. Inftead of 
which, in their nineteenth feflion, they publifti 
a falvo for the Emperor's confcience, as well 
knowing it much needed one, by emitting this 
fturdy declaration, " That the Prince who has 
•* granted the Safe^conduilj provided he has done 
** his part, is no farther obliged by his pro- 
** mife." How far this removes the imputation I 
Ihall not fay: Only with refpeft to ttiofe who 
attempt to vindicate the burning of Hufs as be- 
ing no breach of faith, but quite fair and coQ'* 
fiftent with moral honefty, it may warrantably 
be faid, that thefe vindicators give their adver- 
faries fair warning not to truft to fafe-conducb, 
or pfomifes of any kind, when fuch interpreters 
as they have the management. 

But it was not in his perfon only that John 
Hufs was injured. His charafter alfo has fufiered 
by mifreprefentation of his dodrines, not only iO' 
the article of the Eucharift, in which he feems to 
have been orthodox enough, tho* he could not 
go the length of all the metaphyfical niceties re^ 
quired of him, but alfo in another pofition afcrib' 
ed to him, " That no Prince or Magiftrate ha^ 
*' title to civil jurifdiftion, while under the guilf 
^* of mortal fin, that is, if he be a wicked man.*' 
But thofe who accufe the followers of Wickliff of 
this unjuftifiable doftrine, forget that, tho* they 
had really maintained fo, yet the doftrine is not 
peculiar to them, nor a novelty in itfelf. Pope 
Gregory VII. in his fcandalous difputes with the 
Emperor had advanced this maxim, ^* That the 

«t leaft 
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Lcaft chriftian who is virtuous is more truly a letter 
(Cing than a King who is wicked, becaufe fuch XXV. 
a perfon is no longer a King but' a tyrant/* 
id before him, Pope Nicholas I. in an offi- 
1 letter to Adventius Bifhop of Metz about 
eying Kings, has thefe words, *^ You fay you 
fubmit yourfelf to the King, becaufe the fcrip- 
ture enjoins you, and you are in the right : But 
take care that Kings and Princes be truly fo : 
Look firft how they govern themfelves, and 
then how they govern their fubjedts : See if 
they be good Princes : Otherwife you ought 
to hold them for tyrants, and to refift them in- 
ftead ot fubmitting to them." What ftronger 
ines have Wickliff or Hufs faid, admitting the 
orft fenfe that can be put upon their exprcffi- 
is ? Indeed the more moderate of the Romanifts 
fown thefe principles, and the Abbe Fleury, in 
le of his admirable difcourfes, pathetically la- 
ents the deftruftive confequences of them. I do 
)t pretend to vindicate Wickliff or any one who 
ay have vented fuch opinions : It is the faft I 
1 concerned with ; and the faft cannot be de- 
2d. So let the church of Rome look well to 
own Popes, who fet the example of this per- 
ilous doftriue to Wickliff, and the fame con- 
mnation or extenuation will ferve for both. 
Another great and general topic of clamour 
ainfl this council of Conflance, is their making 
formal decree to debar the laity from partaking 
the Euchariftic cup. It feems thi« praftice, fo 
afeffedly contrary to pofitive command and con- 
ned obedience for many ages, had been, by 
anivance and corrupt • interpretation, gradually 
»eping into the Romifh church. But hitherto 
?re had been no interpofition of exprefs authority 

about 
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i^KTTER about It ; and many remonftrances had been 
XXV. and petitions offered againft it, where it had beejy 
imperceptibly introduced. Therefore, to bar the 
door for the future againft any expedation of the 
old and inftituted privilege of receiving the com- 
munion of the blood of Chrift, in and by the 
fanftified cup of blefling, this aflembly boldly de- 
crees, "That it is not to be doubted but that the 
body and blood of Chrift are entire, under 
the fmgle and feparate fpeciea of either the 
*' bread or the wine ;" pronounces them heretics 
who fliall affirm the contrary; and excomrfiuni- 
cates any of the clergy who Ihall after this take 
upon them to communicate the laity in both* 
kinds. This impudent decree, in direfl: oppofi- 
tion to an exprefs inftitution of Chrift, will be a 
lafting reproach on the council of Conftance: 
Tho* to preferve fome appearance of modeftyt 
they grant that it is in the power of the church 
to reverfe this decree, and to allow the ancieat 
praftice. In both thefe tranfadions, of burning 
Huls, and taking the cup from the laity, this coua- 
cil is univerfally received as general by all the va* 
rious parties of the Romifh communion. But 
the original defign of their aflembling has caufed 
a ftrange divifion. This was to put an end ta 
the unhappy fchifm which had lafted fo long, 
and which they faw could hot be clofed by abet- 
ting either of the competitors, or admitting any 
plea, juft or not, that they could make for them- 
felves. They therefore refolved to fet all the 
three afide, and in order to lay a proper foun- 
dation for this arduous undertaking, they folenui- 
ly decree, " That this fynod being aflembled un- 
** der the affiftance of the Holy Spirit, confti- 
** tuting 41 lawful general council, and reprefent- 

«ing 
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ing the Catholic church militant, lias an im- lkttfjl 
mediate authority from Chrift : To which fy- XXV. 
nodical authority all perfons of what degree, 
ijuality or order fo ever,^ the Papal Dignity not 
excepted, are bound to fubmit in things relat-^ 
ing to faith and extirpation of fchifm, and ia 
(whatever tends to a reformation of manners 
:n the church, both in the head and members.'^ 
is deadly blow at the Pope^s abfolute fove- 
^nty gives great oflFence to the court of Rome ^ 
I tho' the church of France receives the whole 
:liis council as general, and has built her fa- 
los declaration of 1682 upon its decifions, yet 
Jefuit party, Cajetan, Bellarmin, and the reft 
:hem, rejed the fiirft feflions of it, in which 
^ rebellious decree was paffed. So that now 
re are two diflFerent fets of writers in the 
xniih church, whom the Proteftants have to 
itend with : One fet, who admit every doc- 
lal article of the council of Conftance, but 
oppolition to her Canon of difcipline, main* 
t\ the Pope to be both fupreme and infallible 1 
id another fet who receive the council of Con- 
Jice in whole, and tho' they own the Pope to 
the head of the church, yet in conformity ta 
It council's determination,, allow that he is nei- 
IT infallible in his judgment, nor above refor- 
ition in his morals. This diftinfUon is of great 
I to their controverfial writers in their difputes 
h Proteftants, as they can fly to either fide for 
Iter, according as they find themfelves puflied : 
id there is no dealing with any individual of 
m, till it be firft known what fide of the quef- 
ci he is to ftand by, or, in other words, whe- 
r he be a French or an Italian Papift. Yet 
y all make great boafts of their unity, and pre-* 

2 A tend 
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LETTER tend to be all of one and the fame communion, 
XXV, by adhering to the Pope as the head of the churcA 
and vicar of Chrift upon earth : Not remember, 
ing that at the fame rate the old Arians might 
have claimed unity of communion with the or- 
thodox, as both of them received Chrift, and be- 
lieved him to be the one Mediator between God 
and man : But in very different refpefts ; fince 
the one clafs believed him to be God, the 
other made a creature of him. Could there be 
liinity betwixt thefe two ? Or could their common 
belief in Chrift under fuch oppofite charafters'con* 
ftitute them one church ? So is it with the Papifts : 
They all adhere to the Pope, they fay, and acknow- 
ledge him : But one party believes him infiaJlible^ 
another fallible, a diftindlion not very unlike to 
that between God and creature. Where then is 
the ground for unity ? Or what article dF diffe- 
rence is there among all the denominations of Ph>* 
teftants, more incapable of reconciliation or agree* 
ment, than this capital one of the churcn of 
Rome ? It was in confequence of this bold decree 
paffed in the council of Conftance, that they pro^ 
ceeded to the aftual depofition of all the thre^ 
pretending Popes, and unanimoufly eleded Mar^ 
tin V. in their ftead. So Gregory reflgned hi^ 
title, after fome little conteft, and died at Recan-^ 
nati before the council broke up. John was caft 
into prifon, but made his efcape and went to Flo-" 
rence, where he threw himfelf at the new Pq)c'^ 
feet, by whom he was made a Cardinal, and diec^ 
foon ajfter. But Benedid the oldeft of the thrc^ 
ftill maintained his claim, and gave Martin n9^ 
little trouble for feven years. 

At laft, after finiftiing this important bufi 
nefs, and in fome meafure fettling the outwar 
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ice of the church, this famous council rofe in ^^^^ 

1 year 141 8, and the feveral delegates return* •X.iV. 
to their own homes. But before they broke up, ^-^Vxy 
;y fent over the Abbot of Pontignac to Scot- 
id, to rediKc our church to the obedience 

the council, and to withdraw her from Ba- 

lifi, who at that time had but few adhe- 

its befides. At the fame time Benedid hira- 

F wrote to the governor and the eftates, de- 

ng them to ftand by him againft all oppo- 

on. My author fays, the governor favoured scotkhron. 

a -much: and it is not to be wondered at*'**-^'**- 

xc did. The nation had long acknowledged 

1, even for twenty years and upwards. Some 

our Bifliops had received confecration from 

hands, as Bifliop Wardlaw of St. An- 
ws, Bifcop Innes of Moray, and Bifhop Lau- 

of Glafgow, and none of them had fcen * 
^ reafon hitherto to renounce him. So, it 
i ho wonder if they wiQied at lead that a 
Je which they had fo long efpoufed fhould 
duly (diflcuffed before they gave it up. Ac- 
<iingly * in a convention of the whole eftates 
Perth, one Robert Harding a Francifcail 
ar, appeared for Benedid, and defended his 

2 by no fewer than ten arguments, which to ut Cipn. 
Vf the way of reafoning in thofe days, .1 

11 here lay before you. " i . If Benedift (hoiild 
^efign, he would throw liis fubjefts into the 
fceril of eternal damnation. 2. According to 
he due courfe of juftice, BenediO: ought to 
Je fully reponed, before he be bound to refign. 
5. If after the council, Benedid had been noto- 
iotfly negligent, the Scottifh Prelates have right 
o proceed againft, and to remove him if he 
^e incorrigible, in which cafe, and upon his 

* ;! A ;j ** de- 
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i.iTTER *• depofition, the Prelates of his obedience hve 
»XXV. <« power to chufe the one Pope. 4. After Bene- 
** dift*s removal, Martin ought to exhibit bis 
** titles 10 the papacy to the Scottifh church, 
^' before he can claim her obedience. 5. Bc- 
*'nedift condemned the council of Conftancc, 
** fo that the prelates there could not make an 
** union in the church without the prelates of 
** Scotland. 6. They who received collation to 
^* benefices from Benedift, and afteru^ards go 
*' over to Martin, are no better than fcorpions. 
*' 7. As long as John continues in prifon, 'there 
** can be no union in the church without fiifpi- 
** cion. 8. Tho* Benedid were notorioufly ne- 
**gligcnt, the rights of the church univcrlal 
*« would defcend to the members of his obcdi- 
** ence. 9. Becaufe it is only th^ who can 
<* be called catholics, and all others are both 
*' fchifmatics and heretics. 10. Benedift has 
** never been negligent in what refpefted the uni- 
<* on of the church, neither during the council 
** nor before.** Such were the defences upo» 
Benedi6l*s fide. On the other hand, John Fojo 
a Monk of Melrofs preached and argued agai^ 
thefe defences, in much the fame manner that 
Harding had propofed them. The iffue of all 
which was, that on Harding's dying foon af- 
ter at Lanerk, which Fogo and his party in* 
terpreted in their own favour, ** the contradifiioa 
fays my author, " ceafed, and fo but laft of afl 
*'the Scottifh church forfook Benedid andad- 
** hered to Martin, in which her fteadinefs of bc- 
*^ haviour is much talked of and approved by 
« all.** 

Thus we fee how our church flood at this 

time, adhering indeed to a Pope for the fak« 

of 
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regularity and order, but not with fuch a lettf.r 
ifli degree of fubjeftion to him as to oppole XXV. 
at fhe thought the voice of the whole church 
aking in a general council. The Pope whom 

ftood by, had always been on the fchi& 
deal fide according to the prefent Romifli 
koning of the fucceffion. And yet we hear 

no cenfures nor interdifts from the other 
e during the competition, no formal recon- 
iations nor abfolutions propofed when the 
ach was made up. I do not mean by this 
Fervation to infinuate tha^-xmr.. church was 
: Popifh all this time, as fhe certalnly^ did 
aiowledee a Pope, which is no doubt the 
inguifhmg mark of Popery. But this Pope 
5, in fom^ fenfe, of her own chufmg ; on« 
o, flie believed, had received the neceflary 
vers, thro* a continuance of fucceilioa, and 
om upon that account (he was willing^ for 

fake of peace and unity, to live in com- 
mion with, and in fome meafure to depend 
Dn. Her fitter church of England was of 
5 other communion, and adhered to the fe- 
•al Popes of that fide, to Boniface IX. lu- 
cent VII. Gregory XII. Alexander V. and 
[in XXIII. who were all in oppofition to the 
ottifli Benedift. Yet the two churches, with 

this difference of principle about Popes, held 
nmunion with one another, and agreed in 
at was then the eftabliihed dodrine, and in 
idemning whatever had been branded as 
*refy. For we fee the one nation burning 
n'etics as well as the other, and Bifliop 
ardlaw of St. Andrews as zealous . againft thd 
►Hards in Scotland when they appeared, as A- 
ndcl of Canterbury was in England. Can it 

be 
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LETTER be thought that they then entertamed the fame 
XXV. notions of the Pope's perfonal infallibility and 
abfolute fupremacy^ which had been claimed by 
him in former times, and which his flatterers 
attribute to him at this day ? And what if one 
of thefe national churches had, in thofe times 
of divifion, owned no Pope at all ? Could that 
have broken communion, or thrown her out 
of the memberfliip of the catholic church? 
Upon their own principles it could not: For 
between a falfe Pope and no Pope there is no 
difference, in the eilimation of the Popes them- 
felves. None of Benedict's opponents looked 
upon him in the light of a Pope or head of the 
church, and he treated every one of them in 
the fame manner. Whatever might be the opi- 
nion of their refpeftive adherents, as to where 
the headfhip lay, the competitors all affumed it 
to themfelves, and aded to one another ac- 
cordingly. 

But the decifion of the council of Conftance, 
whether juft or not, put an end to this con- 
troverfy for a while, and brought matters \^ 
fome meafure out of their former confufion ; 
fp our church joined now with the reft, tn 
fubmitting to one Pope as appointed by a g^' 
neral council, and on that footing, accountable 
to it. In confequence of which we find a na- 
tional council held at Perth on the fixteenth 
of July 1420, by William Stephen Bifliop o* 
Dumbiaine, confervator, and in that charafter 
prefident of it : and we are told, all the de- 
crees or flatutes paffed in it, were fealed witl^ 
the Bilhop*s feals. But what thefe ftatutes wer^ 
does not appear. There is one aft mentioned 
in it about the ^oies of Tcftament^ which i;^*: 
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ivilege the Bifhops had long been in pof- letter, 
m of, and \^hich it feems, (till needed fome XXV. 
lation. But the main thing worthy of 

notice about this council is, that it was 

by the inherent authority of our own 
ch without the prefence or prefidency of 

foreign Legate whatever. And from thia 
: forward, we meet with no foreigner fitting 
le head of our fynods, and domineering over 

Bifhops with that pomp of Romifh pride 
:h had been (een in former days. The 

divifions had brought the Popes a flep 
IT in their pretenfion3, and had opened 
>les eyes to fee and re-afifert the antient 
ts and liberties of the church, which had 
1 invaded and trampled upon for fo many 
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LETTER XXVI. 



^amcs I. releafed from bis Captivity im Envied 

R eforms Abufes both in Church od 

State Perfecution of the Followers tfWicklif 

and Hufs Council of Bajil makes a new 

rupture in the Papal See James I. barhi' 

roujly murdered. 



A.D.Mao. TN the national affembly held at Perth, as 
JL mentioned in the preceding letter, con- 
fultations were renewed, about the redemption 
of the King, a matter of the utmoft impor- 
tance to the kingdom. For all this time, fince 
the death of his father, he was a captive in 
England. And tho* his' firft ungenerous dc* 
tainer Henry IV. had died in the year 14131 
yet the next fucceflbr in that ufurping line 
Henry V. continued his father's injuftice, and 
obliged James to attend him, in perfon, to his 
wars in France, with a view to withdraw the 
Scottlfli troops from affifting the French, b/ 
ufmg the influence and orders of their KiDg>* 
whom he had in his armv. But -in this Tor- 
did 
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J view Henry was difappointed : For James LETflf.vt 
avely, and with a fpirit^of true magnanimi- XX Vt^ 
, told him that he neither would as a King, v^^^Vn-/ 
)r could as a prifoner, give any orders to his 
bjeSs, but would leave them to give all the 
iftance they were able to a nation which 
d always been friendly to them. Upon which 
2nry brought him back with him to Eng- 
id, and returned him to his former confine- 
mt. However, upon Henry's death in the 
ar 1422, and leaving an infant heir of fcarce 
year old, the Englifli adminiftration faw it 
r their intereft to part with their royal cap- 
'e, and fo engage his friendfhip by liberty, 
lich they could make nothing of by ref- . 
lint. He had been married about a year 
fore to an Englifh lady of the Lancaftrian 
le of their royal family, and now upon con- 
uding the negotiation for his releafe, the 
)wry which he fliould have got with his 
ueen was retained for the one half of his 
nfom, and hoftages fent up for the other, 
nder thefe burderibme conditions, of a piece 
ith the reft of the unhandfome ufage he had met 
ith, he at laft returned to his native country and ad.i4»4^ 
irone, after eighteen years abfence from both. 
Upon his return he immediately fet about ree- 
ling the abufes which had been countenanced 
iring the weak management of his coufin Mur- 
)ch, who had fucceeded Robert his father in 
c government of the kingdom during the King's 
die. And to begin with the ftrift and impar- 
J execution of juftice, he ordered Murdoch to 
idergo a formal trial by his peers ; the con- 
|uence of which was, that he was condemned 
r mal-adminiftration, and publiclv put to death. 

2 B ' Two 
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LETTER Two of his foiis werc found guilty, and fliared 
XXVL the fame fate. This was a neccflary, however 
difagreeable, aft of feverity ; for bqth Murdoch 
and his father might have relieved the King long 
before it was done, if their ambition and defire 
to aggrandize their own family had not kept them 
back from doing their duty to their Sovereign, 
^d led them into fundry illegal adls, to the pre- 
judice of the crown, which now brought their fa- 
mily to ruin. The next care which the King took 
was to provide, as far as he could, for the in- 
terefts of literature and the well-being of the 
church. With this view he vifited the lately ereft* 
ed univerfity of St. Andrews, countenanced the 
public difputations with his prefence and approba- 
tion, and ordered that the Profeflbrs in Divinity 
and Canon Law fhould take care to reconunecd 
none to ecclefiaftical preferments but fuch as were 
mod capable and worthy in their feveral faculties, 
He likewife contributed to improve the church 
miific, in which himfelf was a great adept, and was 
the firfl: who brought organs into our churches. 
Thus by his ftatutes, by his countenance and ex^ 
ample, he C\d what lay in his power to reform 
whatever was amifs either in church or ftate, and 
to put things in both, on as decent and regular 
a footing as poflible. Boece tells us ot a con- 
vention of the States at Perth, called on purpofe 
to retrench the luxury and extravagance in ap- 
parel and feafting, which the Englifh in the 
Queen's retinue had brought into Scotland with 
them, and he puts a long and eloquent fpeech in- 
to Bilhop Wardlaw*s mouth on the occafion.— 
This fhews that the advantages of the King's Eng- 
lifh education and connexions were not then 
thought fo highly of, as our own countrymen in 

their 
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<heir hiftories of England reprefent them, but letter 
that all the national improvements were owing to XXVL 
his own • penetration and judgment, and to the ^^-^^v^^^. 
force of a wife and good example. For it is uni- 
verfally agreed of him, that he difcouraged every 
kind of intemperance and extravagance by his 
pradice, being in his own perfon the plaineft, the 
mod fober, and moft abftemious man in the whole 
kingdom. It would feem however, notwithfland- 
ing of the King's ftridnefs and attention to the 
concerns of the church, that, after all the rigour 
of the council of Conftance againft John Hufs, 
and under all the terrors of law that lay heavy * 
on the followers of WicliflF in Britain, the opini- 
ons of thefe men were ftill gaining ground, and 
})eople were venturing to diffeminate them thro* 
all Europe. For in the year 1433 one Paul 
Craw a Bohemian was brought before Bifhop 
Wardlaw, and being convided of teaching the 
dodtrines of Wickliff and Hufs, was fixed to the 
(lake and burnt. Boece fays, the King was 
mightily pleafed with this execution, and gave the 
abbacy of Melrofs to John Fogo, for his aftivity 
in confuting this heretic, and bringing him to 
punifliment. But the continuator of Fordun, who 
lived at the time, gives the glory of his confuta- 
tion to the old inquifitor Laurence Lindoris, 
who was now Profelfor of the Common Law in 
St. Andrews, and who, he fays, allowed the he- scot|chron: 
retics and Lollards no reft throughout the king- 
dom. However they both agree, that Craw was 
fent from Bohemia on purpofe. For on* hearing 
of the murder of Hufs, the Bohemians were fo 
enraged at the violation of the fafe-conduft, and 
the fcandalous prohibition of the facramental cup, 
that they threw oflf the Romifti communion, and 

a B a openly 
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f.i^TTFR openly declared war againft the abettors of It, 
XXVI. which was carried on with various fuccefs for ma- 
ny years, and created no little trouble to the 
Pope and his adherents. And now, it feems, 
they fent this man into our country to ftrengthen 
their party, and thereby in fome meafure to for- 
tify themfclves againft the perfecutions of their 
enemies. Abbot Bower fays, he came recom- 
mended as an expert phyfician, and that he was 
well acquainted with the fcriptures, and remark* 
jibly ready in quoting them. 

At this time the council of Bafil was fitting, ac- 
cording to one of the ordinances of the late 
council of Conftance, which decreed that another 
council (hould meet fomewhere within feven or tea 
years, for keeping matters in the fettled ftate into 
which that council had put them. And Pope Mar- 
tin having given his confent to that decree, did 
now, tho' againft his inclination, appoint the meet- 
ing to be at Bafil in Switzerland, which according- 
ly began in 1430, and fat nine years. The firft 
thing they did was to confirm their fuperioriiy 
over the Pope, by repeating the famous decree of 
Conftance, and by a new argument propofed by 
the Biihop of Burgos, the Spanifh reprefentative, 
who, drawing a comparifon from the ftate, ob- 
ferved, *' That as in every well ordered kingdom 
♦* it is fpecially to be defired that the whole 
*' realm ftiould be of more authority than the 
*' King, otherwife it were not to be called a 
kingdom but a tyraimy, fo likewife ought the 
whole church to have more authority than the 
" Prince thereof, that is, than the Pope/' This 
IS the argument, as given us by the martyrolo- 
Fox'8 Af^s, gift Fox who commends the ftrength of it, and 
^«:.p. 87. it is not my bufinefs at prefent to argue againit 
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only mention it, to fhew what fourcc the letter 
ne of the people's power over Kin^ flows XXVI. 
and to whom they are obliged tor the • ^- 
al invention and firft ufe of it. 
this council deputies were admitted from 
(ohemian malcontents, among whom was 
the Englifhman, craving a redrefs of grie- 
, and begging to have thefe four petitions 
d, I. That the Eucharift fhould be ad- 
ered to them in both kinds. 2. That 
)eneath Prieds ihould be allowed to preach, 
at ecclefiadics fhould have no endowments 
mporal jurifdiftion. 4. That public crimes 
be puniihed by none but the magiftrates. 
uccefs of the Bohenuan arms at home 
rightened the council into this conceflion, 
ry to the otherwife ftanding praftice of 
omifti church, not to admit any prohi- 
articles to a fecond examination. But 
idmiflion of the Bohemian delegates, fo 
mtly injurious to the council of Conftance, 
le renewing the fupremacy of the coun- 
3 highly mortifying to papal pride, irritat- 
pe Eugenius IV. who had fucceeded Mar- 

that degree that, tho' he had at firfl: 
his countenance to the council's fitting, 

)W publifhed a Bull for difTolving it, and 
ited one to meet at Bologna in Italy, 

1 a year. This began a woeful quarrel: 
:ouncil fighting againfl the Pope with ci- 
i and threatnings, and the Pope defending 
If the beft way he could with his ufual 
)ns of Bulls and excommunications. When 
ipture was thus found to be incurable, the 
il chofe the Cardinal of Aries their pre- 
, and after flruggling fome years with Eu- 
genia 
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LETTER genius, who all the time fhuffled and preva.* 
XXVI, ricated, in fuch a way as difgufted the fev^ 
friends he had, the prefident at laft, in naia^^ 
of the council, pronounced a formal fentence (^^ 
depofition againft him, in which they deciar 
him '^ contumacious, difobedient to the decree 
** of the univerfal church, violator of the hol_ 
canons, difturber of ecclefiaftical peace an^ 
unity, fimoniac, perjured, incorrigible fchif^ 
matic, pertinacious heretic, injurious to the hol'^ 
*' fee, &c.'* And then they unanimoufly ekftecJ 
Amadeus Duke of Savoy, who out of devotion 
had refigned his dominions to his fon, aiLcl 
upon his being now chofen Pope took the nanie 
of Felix V. In this conteft all Europe was 
again involved. England fided with Eugenius; 
the Emperor, France and Spain fupported the 
council : And it would appear that our church 
was upon that fide too, by their admittig a depu- 
tation from the council in the perfon of the fa- 
mous -ffineas Sylvius, who, tho* he afterwards 
altered his mind, and came to be Pope him- 
felf by the name of Pius II. and as fierce i 
Pope too as ever any of his predeceffors bad 
been, yet all the time he was in Scotland, he 
was a keen and laborious defender of the coun- 
cil both with his tongue and pen. Biihop l^ 
flie indeed, in his lite of James the firft, fays 
he was fent legate to our King by Eugeniu^ 
legationem ad Regem noftriun ab Eugcnio 
*' obibat." But the writer of his life, who had 
been fecretary to him while he was Pope, telk 
us that he came to Bafil with Cardinal Capranica 
in the year 1431, and afterwards was fecretary 
to Cardinal Albergotti, who fent him from Bafil 
tQ Scotland to manage the council's afiai^^ 
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His own letters likewife (hew that he had no letter 
concern with Eugenius, yea that he was aftually XXYI. 
engaged on his return from Scotland in the ^-^"v^^J 
fervice of his rival Felix, and had never fo 
»nuch as feen Eugenius, till he was fent by the 
Emperor Frederic to him in the year 1442 with 
pTopofals of an accommodation. So that from 
the a&ivity of fuch an agent, and the kind re- 
ception which he acknowledges he met with 
Here, it is mure than probable our church would 
l>e of his fentiments, and think as well of the 
Council at Bafil, as it is certain, he at that time 
^id. Yet Mr. Collier, in his account of this 
Council, pbfitively fays that " Scotland, except- 
•^ ing a few Lords, acknowledged Eugenius, and 
** fo vigoroufly abetted his title, that the Bifhops 
** in a provincial council excommunicated Felix/* CoUicr, 
'Where Mr. Collier met with this provincial ^'•^'•p-^^'' 
council, he has not told us. Our countryman 
Mr Thomas Innes, who had as good opportu- 
nities and as great inclination to fearch into tbefe 
matters as moft people, has not, among all the 
hiflories and records he perufed for that purpofe, ' 
found any council in Scotland between the years 
1420 and 1457, which fpace takes in all the time . 
that this commotion lafted. And another of our p?s94,s96. 
writers, the continuator of Fordun, who wTote 
at the very time, fpeaks of the affair as being . 
then undetermined. This fchifm, he fays, " be- i.^xvl c.S*. 
•* tween Eugenius IV. depofed by the council of ^• 
** Bafil, and Felix V. whom they elected in his 
** ftead, began in 1438, and ftill fubfifts this year 
" 1443-'* and again " adhuc fub iudice lis eft&c. 
the controverfy is ftill undecided, on which 
account the church of God is expofed to fcan- 

d^l 
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LETTER " dal and much defamed by the laity.** * 
XXVI. As long, as the Emperor Sigifmund lived, the 
^■^^^^^'^^ council 01 Bafil kept up their authority, and 
their Pope Felix was honoured and owned and ap- 
plied to by the greateft part of Europe. The other 
Pope Eugenius all the time flood ftiff to his preten- 
fious likewife and paid no regard to the council's 
proceedings. For even while he lay under the 

* This author gives us a detail of no fewer than twenty five 
f chifms about the Papacy, with fome miilakes indeed in chro> 
nology, which was not much attended x to in his day, bat at 
the fame time containing fome obfenrations not unworthy of no- 
lice, as appears from his way of narrating the very firft he men- 
tions. " The firft fchifm, he fays, began in 349 in the time of 
** the Emperor Conftantius and of Pope Felix II. His And- 
** pope was Liberius the Arian, who yet at firft had been atbo- 
** lie, but after the death of Felix by the divine vengeance burll 
'^ afunder, and his bowels guftied out." This is a fingular ac- 
count of the affair, and quite contrary to all that is to be met 
with about it in the church-hiftorians, who with one voice place 
Liberius in the canonical line of fucceifion, while they differ a* 
bout admitting Felix into the lift' at all. For tho* Abbe Flcury 
obfcrves that neither Optatus nor Auguftine put Felix into the 
catalogue of the Bifhops of Rome, without giving us his own 
Hift. Eccl. opinion, yet our Bifhop Lefslie, in fetting down the names of 
B. xiv. S.7. the Popes who fat during the reigns of our fuppofed chrifHafl 
Pc Gcft. Kings, mentions Felix II. immediately after Liberius. What 
Scot.R.38. AijbQt Bower means by calling Liberius an Antipope is not 
eafy to find out, as he was certainly ordained, and without any 
difpute too, before Felix, unlefs we (hall fuppofe that he thoagbt- 
his turning Arian, which he exprefsly fays he did, forfeited his 
character, and left the chair fairly vacant for Felix to fill it> 
What ever reafons the mnn might have had for his fpeakiog thus 
of Liberius, it is wortliy of obfervation that we here find a Pope 
acknowledged as fuch, yet direftly pronounced an Arian Heretic 
by an old Scottifh writer, and him too neither Wickliffitc nor 
Huilite, neither Lutheran nor Calvinift, nor liable to any of thefe 
opprobrious names which the highflown Romanifts retort all argu- 
ments with, but one who, by his way of difputing againft Reibf 
appears to have been fufficiently fanguine 00 the Pope*^ fide, or 
%s we would fay, a ftaunch enough Papift. 

councirs 
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ncii's fentence, he held a meeting of h: » party LETTFit- 
lorence, where the Greek Emperor Palaeologus XX VL 
perfon, and a number of deputies^ from the 
tern church attended^ In this afTemUy a fort 
mion was patched up between the Pope and 
n, and the Greeks were artfully petfuaded 
^ive up the contended points of do£krine, and 
1 to acknowledge the Pope's fupremacy in as 
mfive a fenfe as the court of Rome could de"-* 
. But this anfwered no end : For no fooner 
e thefe delegates got home again, than they 
[aimed againil the trick put upon them, and 
afted their fubfcriptions. Their compliance 
Florence was difowned by the patriarchs, and 
all the body of the Greek church, and the 

churches were foon as different and difunited 
:ver. 

Jpon Sigifmund's death, the authority of the 
ncil (^ Bafil began to decline. And his fuo- 
DT Frederic inclining to have the breach made 

Eugenius, who was a violent man, took ad- 
tage of this difpofition, and would hearken to 
agreement whatever. But his fucceflbr Ni- 
las V. whom his conclave eleded on his death, 
ig of a more pacific turn, and the competitor 
ix being prevailed upon, as he was a good-^ 
ured man, to give up his^^ claim, the rup*- 
* was at lad healed, after fome years of divifi- 
and all Europe returned <Mice more to the o- 
ience of one fmgle and unrivalled Pope. 

have^ laid all thefe incidents together, to give 
iew at once of this famous council at Bafil, 
li all the mod material proceedings and con-' 
lences of it, where we 9annot but obferve a 
nge and unaccountable behaviour, and an un- 
nting ftruggle for dignity and power on both 

2 C Hdcsy 
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LETTER fides, to the negleft of the more important a 

XXVI. tides of faith and reformation, efpecially intl 

eameftly defired conceilion of favouring the iaii 

with the old privilege of the Euchariftic cup,- 

It is no wonder that the Popifh writers are di?ii 

ed in their opinions about this council, as upo 

their common principles they cannot well fuftai 

a council to be general which could take upc 

them to depofe and excommunicate a Pop 

whom their church to this day acknowledges t 

have been all his time a true and lawful rop 

and in that charader places in the roll of cani 

nical fuccefCon. And what increafes thedifi 

culty is, that the very prefident of this counci 

the Cardinal of Aries, who had the principc 

hand in its decifions, and pronounced the fentenc 

of depofition againft Eugenius, is faid to hai 

wrought miracles after his death, and on that ai 

count was beatified, as they call it, by Pope Cl< 

ment VII. in lefs than a hundred years after th: 

fentence, notwithftanding that Clement's lawfi 

predecefTor Eugenius had, in his council at Fk 

rence, iflfued out a Bull of excommunication < 

gainit this man, and pronounced him a fon ( 

iniquity. and child of hell. Such is the confufio 

in which their fyftem, by their holding fo teiu 

cioufly to it, unavoidably entangles them ; and 1 

impoffible is it for them, with any degree of coi 

fiftency, to extricate themfelves out of the palp 

ble abfurdities which thefe undeniable fads 1 

clearly fix upon their incoherent principles. 

While this council of Bafil was fitting, and th 
Weftern church thus, as it were, tearing herfe 
to pieces, our church and ftate both felt a mo 
lamentable ihock at home. Our great and goo 
King James the firft was moft barbaroyfly mu 

der» 
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red, by a band of aflaffins, on the twenty firft lettkji 
February 1437, in the forty fixth year of his XX Vl. 
e, and thirteenth of his perfonal reign. By 
is horrid murder, which was foon condignly 
enged on the execrable perpetrators, our na- 
n was not only deprived of a mofl excellent 
vernor, but likewile loft the benefit of what 
ther regulations might have been cxpefted 
m a King of his prudeiKe and refolution. 
fides his other virtues, he was a man of great 
ty, according to the definition of piety in thofe 
^s. For tho* he regretted, and even as is faid 
mfid the liberality of his predecefTors ift that 
y, yet he himfelf in the year 1429 founded find 
ily endowed a monaftery at Perth for Ckrthufian 
mks, which was the only fettlement they ever 
I in Scotland, and has been corruptly called 
Charter houfe of Perth. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER XXVIL 

Acceffion of James M J^/V/ State of the Scittijb 

Church m his Reign . St* Salvator^s coUege ot 
St. Apdrews founded by Bifhop Kenned ym ' -» 
College of Glajgow begun by Bijhop TumbulL^^ 

Invention (f the art of Printing K. Jaw^ 

killed by an Accident at Roxburgh Bad EffiSs 

of his Son's Minority'-^^Accotrnt of the Promotion 
and Pro/icution of thefirfi Archhifhop of St M' 

drews'^^ — Remarks on that Affair'^ Tragical 

end of James HI. Reflexions on BucboMan^f 

Account of it. 






JAMES L left only one fon James, who at bis 
father's death was fcarce feven years of age. 
This was the caufe of much diforder and conten* 
tion for fome years, not who fhould wear the 
crown, for that was not difputed, but who ihojald 
have the management of the kingdom, and the 
care of the young King. And here all our hit 
torians, not excepting Buchanan himfelf, agree 
that the Biihops were of great fervice with meir 

good 
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jood oiBces, in mediating between the great letter 
nen, and preventing their differences from break- XXVII. 
ng out into open violence. But efpecially much ^^^'v^^ 
>raife is given, and very defervedly, to Bifhop Ken- 
ledv, who had fucceeded Wardlaw in the fee of 
It. Andrews. This worthy man was nephew to 
he late King by his fifter the lady Mary, and was 
s illuftrious by his virtues, as he was by his 
)irth. He had gone to Florence in the year 1438 
p compofe, if poflible, the fcandaloijs diflferences 
)etween Eugenius and the council of Bafil, but 
eturned without fuccefs : And with the fame 
audable view, when he was Bifhop of St. Andrews, a.d. 1446. 
le took a Tecond journey to Italy, to propofe 
neans for redifying abufes, and taking away thofe 
ad divifions which even then fubfifled about the 
Papacy. This was what the good men of thofe 
iays always had in their eye, to put a flop to the 
growing corruptions, and to bring about a refor- 
oiation among all ranks and orders of the church. 
A.nd had the Pope aflifted, or but even permitted 
diefe pious endeavours, matters would have been 
adjufled in a more quiet and fatisfaftory way, 
than what arofe from the neceflities of after-times. 
But the ambition of the court of Rome blafted 
all attempts, arid rendered every wifh of this na- 
ture abortive. Complaints were frequently made 
of the decay of difcipline, and of the many ir- 
regularities that were fpreading every where in 
confequence of that decay. The Popes indeed 
made profeflion of remedying thefe diforders and 
called councils now and then for that purpofe. 
But unlefs they got every thing managed in their 
own way, and fo as to be fubfervient to their own 
interefls, they would allow nothing to be done at 
{dl, and took care to thwart and difappoint every 

fcheme 
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LETTER fcheme that was propofed contrary to their mdi- 
XXVIL nations. To this was owing the little efFeft of our 
good Biihop Kennedy^s fecond journey to Italy^ 
Pope Eugenius was too haughty to regard any ap^ 
plication of this kind. He who had triumphed 
over Cardinals and Prelates, afTembled in a genera^ 
council from all the potent ftates of Europe, wouldL 
not readily take much notice of a femonftranc^ 
from a private Biihop of the obfcure church o:t 
Scotland. So the honed man, we are told^ w^ls 
obliged to return a fecond time, with the mor- 
tification of a difappointment. But to do at^ 
much good as he could in his own fphere, h^ 
fet himfelf to the cultivation of religion aa<l 
learning at home, and to this end in the year 
1456 he founded a college at St. Andrews, which 
he appointed to bear the appellation of St. Salva-" 
tor. This laudable fpirit of providing for the 
public education of youth was now expanding it - 
felf over our country, after Bifliop Wardlaw ha^ 
fet the example at St. Andrews. For, four years 
before this additional erection by Biihop Kennedy'^ 
Bifhop Turnbull of Glafgow began the uniVerfity 
of Glafgow, which fmce his time has been rauci* 
augmented by various and bountiful donations- 
To the pious and prudent counfels of our Bi- 
fliops at this time, fuch as this Biihop Kennedy^ 
Bifliop Lindfay of Aberdeen, JJiftiop Wincheilcr 
of Moray, and Biihop Spence of Galloway, who 
were all men of great account, we may al'cribe 
that calm and quiet (late of the church during 
all this reign, which prefcnts us with no inteftine 
divifions among our churchmen at home, and no 
idle contefts that they were engaged in abroad.— 
Even Bifliop Cameron of Glai'gow whom Bucha- 
pan reprefcnts as a very worldly man^ and a gre^ 

oppreffor, 
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preffor, and who was cut oflF by a terrible death, y^JIT;^ 

I from other accounts, and in the judgment of jr^jj^j^ • 

ler writers, feems to have been a man of a very 

Terent charafter. He was one of the delegates 

)m this church at the council of Bafil, was ma- 

' years Chancellor of the kingdom, and did ma- 

' good fervices to his fee of Glafgow. And all 

at Buchanan builds this ill-natured ftory upon, 

only common hearfay, which in itfelf is not 

ry creditable, and coming from fuch a pen, not 

hly to be believed. 

In this reign there was a national council held a.d. 1457. 

Penh, in which, among other afts, a declara- 
n was made concerning the King*s right of no- 
aation to benefices during the vacancies of bi- 
^pricks : And two years after, another was held 
the fame place by the Bifliop of Aberdeen 
mfervator and Prefident, in which the forefaid 
claration was renewed. 

In this reign too, the Eaftem church met with a.d. 1453 
dreadful calamity by the Turks taking Con- 
Jitinople, where the Emperor ConftantiAe Pa- 
ologus was (lain, and an end put to the Eaftem 
:ipirc, about eleven hundred and thirty years af- 
r it had been fet up by Conftantine the Great, 
lit the Weftern church reaped confiderable ad- 
ntages from this cataftrophe, by the numbers 

clergy and learned men who fled from the 
ry of the barbarians, and brought with Ihera 
my valuable writings of the old Greek Fathers, 
lich had not been known in the Weft before, 
ch were Emanuel Chryfoloras, Georgius Tra- 
zuntius, Theodorus Gaza, John Argyropulus, 
ircus Mufurus, Demetrius Chalcondyles, and 
iny others, who taught the Greek language ei- 
rr in private families or in public univerfitics 

ia 
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i,ETTER in Germany and Italy, and thereby rubbed oS 
XXVil. a great deal of that ruft which the monailic me ■ 
thod of ftudy had brought upon the Belles 
Lettres. But particularly, great thanks are du« 
to a Johannes LaTcaris, a defcendant of the hiL« 
perial family of that name, who was commiffioa- 
cd by Laurence of Medicis, that illuftrious pa-- 
tron of learning, to the Turkifh Sultan Bajazet 
II. and by his addrefs and intereft with that Mo- 
narch, who, amidft all the ruggednefs of his na- 
tion, had fome tafte for literature, got a liberty 
to fearch all the known repofitories of the Eaft, 
for every thing that might be thought curious of 
ufeful in the polite arts, ^ but efpecially in the 
affairs of the church. Accordingly, with this li- 
berty, and with much travel, he recovered and 
brought to Italy a precious colleddon of manu- 
fcrif)ts, which the Duke Laurence carefully dc- 
pofited in his library at Florence, and which have 
made the Mcdicean library fuch a famous rc- 
fourcc from all quarters of Europe, for difcovcry 
and knowledge, ever fince. 

About this time too the art of printing, which . 
had lately been lighted upon either at Mentz in i 
Germany, or at Harlem in the low countries, (for ; 
both thefe places claim the honour,) was brought ! 
into England, and a prefs fet up at Oxford, un- 
der the patronage of the Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury. This was another lucky circumftance in 
favour of learning ; and coinciding fo opportune- 
ly with thefe Eaftern difcoveries, or which this in- 
vention made the communication fo much eafier 
than it could formerly have been, foon difiufed 
among all ranks otf people fuch a general third 
for reading, as not only ferved to refine their 
tafte, but even contributed in a great m^ure lOr 
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s that alteration in religious matters which letter 
58 fuch a ftriking figure in the church an- XXVIL 

of the next century. 

be fatal difcovery of gunpowder made alfo 
irft appearance in this reign, and our nation 
felt the difmal effeds of it* For while the 
; was befieging the caftle of Roxburgh, which 
llnglifti were in poffeffion of, he was all of a 
en ftruck dead by the burfting of one of 
newly conftruded field-pieces which he had 
ght before it, on the third of Auguft 1460 
le twenty ninth year of his age, and twenty 
I of his reign. This fudden death threw the 
)n again under a minority : By which means 
as foon involved in confufion, and expofed 
lofe pernicious confequences of ambition and 
1, which not only diltreffed the reign of 
;s III. who was but fix years old at his fa* 
s death, but likewife have been the caufe of 
jing that odium upon his memory which it 
under with moft writers ta this day. The 
m-mother, Mary of Gueldres, was an ambi- 

woman, and did all in her power to get 
her hands the government of the kingdom 
:utorage of the young King. She was warmly 
fed by Bifhop Kennedy, whofe wiidom and 
rity had been highly efteemed in the lad 
I, and confequently were much liftened to and 
ded in this. While he lived, the different 
>ns were kept under fome degree of reftraint. 
unhappily, even by Buchanan's tellimony, 
for the King and nation, he was taken away 
eath in the year 1466, having managed the 
ch and affifted the ftate twenty fix years.— 
now the King being arrived at twelve years 
;e^ and deprive4 of the care and counfel of 

2 D one 
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LKTTEU one, Vrhom both as a Prelate and a relation h€5 
XXVIL had been accuftomed to behold with reverence^ 
and hearken to with pleafure, fell a prey to in-^ 
(idious and greedy flatterers, who took the advan^ 
tage of his youth, and raifed themfelves at th^ 
expcnce of both his peace and reputation. Ms^ 
ny of the new churchmen too, now that then 
had got free from the reftraint of Bifhop Ken. 
nedy's authority and example, indulged them, 
felves in unbecoming liberties, and fhewed litt/e 
regard either to their character or frm^on. All 
this foon appeared upon Bi(hop Kennedy's deatA, 
and fuch wofiil doings were now carried on in 
our church as had not been heard of in it for rnh 
ny years. Upon the vacancy of St. Andrews, 
Patrick Graham, who was uterine brother to 
Kennedy, and at the time bifhop of Brechin, 
was chofen to fucceed. This man propofed to 
go to Rome for confirmation : But fufpemng that 
the Boyds, who then ruled the court, and were his 
bitter enemies, would impede his journey if they 
knew of it, he ventured to leave the kingdom 
with6ut the King's licence, which in end proved 
his overthrow. While he was at Rome, George 
Nevil Archbifhop of York, elated with the power 
and authority of his brother the Earl of War* 
wick, who was at this time called the King-mais:^ 
in England, darted anew the antiquated preten* 
fions of his fee over the church of Scotland.— 
But upon Bifliop Graham's reprefentations. Pope 
Sextus IV. not only renewed the Bulls of exempt 
tion in favour of our church, but likewife by an 
cxprefs Bull of his own, erefted the fee of St. 
Andrews into a Metropolitan church, with all the 
other Bifhops as its fuffragans : And to honour 
this new primate the more, he appointed him his 

Le- 
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te for three years, with commiifion to re^fy lbtjbr 
ibufcs in the church, and reform the diflb- XXVI. 
efs of the clergy. With thefe powers the 
Ajchbifhop, after fame years ftay at .Rome» 
:ar of the Boyds, hearing now of a change 
art, thought proper to return, in hopes that 
harader of Primate and Legate would pro 
him a proper reception. But in this he was 
ved : For the King, who was now eighteen 
of age, and had taken the reins of govem* 
into his own hands, being (lirred iip by 
(ifliops, who, it is faid, envied Graham's dig* 
and by the inferior clergy who feared his 
ity, inhibited by his royal authority the pub- 
3n of the Pope's Bulls, and forbade him to 
ife any of thefe Archiepifcopal powers till 
lontroverfy fhould be properly decided* Nei- 
was this the word of it. His enemies raif- 
I a William Schevez^ a young divine of quick 
and a fiery fpirit, to difturb the Archbi- 
becaufe he had, on account of infufficiency, 
3d to inflall him in the Archdeaconry of 
Ludrews, to which he had got the King's no- 
tion. And fo far was the fpite carried s^ainft 
that Locky, the Re&or of the univerfity, 
nding the Pope's grant of equality of jurif- 
)n, boldly •denounced him ezcomiQunicated, 
ipon his contenming, as he jufUy might, the 
id (isntence, application was made to the King 
iforce it. In a word, the poor man was 
rafled with profecutions in the King's courts, 
he bankers at Rome diftreiled him fo much 
le moneys he had borrowed from them, and 
h he could not repay for want of his reve-* 
which the King had feized, that it is faid, he 
nto fome trouble of mind, and became unfit 

2 D 2 for 
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jLETTER for the execution of his office. Upon which h^ 
XXVn. was accufed at Rome, before the fame Pope whcr: 
had lately advanced him, and who now, to pleai^ 
the King, deprived him of all his dignities, anc/ 
gave the Archbifhoprick to Schevez his mortal 
/enemy. After this he met with no pity from 
any quarter : But was thrown into clofe prifon, 
iirft within the iftand of Inchcoim, from which, 
for fear of efcape, he was tranfported to Dun- 
fermline, and from thence to the caftle of Loch- 
levin, where he died in the year 1478, having 
ftruggled in carrying the empty title of Axchbiihop 
twelve years. 

Such is . the fubftance of this ftrange fiery, as 
related by our hiftorians. It contains feveral 
circumftances worthy of obfervation, and which ^ 
may account for fome equally ftrange pieces of 
procedure in after times. It is agreed on all ; 
hands, that Bifliop Graham was a learned and 
worthy man, and even Buchanan commiferates 
his fufferings. But if there had not been too 
much of ambition in his character, he would not 
have accepted, much lefs have folicited, a title 
which was new and unprecedented in his country) 
and which he could not but know would be 
taken in ill part by his brethren. There is cer- 
tainly ai) error here on his ftde, and all his after 
hardihips feem to have flowed from this firft faUe 
ftep of his own. It is faid the other Bifliops op- 
pofed him, out of envy. Perhaps they did: 
But whether fo or not, their oppofition had other 
and good enough grounds to go upon. The K- 
ihpps of Scotland had long been upon a footing 
of equality, with only fome degree of refped 
and deference voluntarily paid to the Bifhop of 

Stf Andrews on account of his fee^ and out of 

vca^ 
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eneration to the name of their patron Apoftle, letter 
'hich the place had long bore. And now to iX Vll, 
nd one of their own number, and him too not 
le oldeft among them, furreptitioufly 'dealing 
ito precedency, and coming home with tides 
ad powers to which iheir confents had never 
sen aiked, was reafon fufficient to put them on 
leir guard againfl: uich a new and unnecefiary 
ncroachment. They had now for a long traft 
f time been in ufe to manage their own matters 
dthout a metropolitan, either foreign or domef- 
ick, and what they had long done, and that too 
3 good ptirpofe, they might reafonably think they 
ould ftill do in the old way. ' 

But fome will fay, the Pope had ordered 
therwife ; and as they profeffed obedience to the 
^ope, they ought in duty to have fubmitted to 
he Primate whom he fent them. Yet this was 
lot the firft inftance in which the Bifhops of Scot- 
md had rejected the Pope's appointments of this 
dnd, at the fame time that they acknowledged 
hemfelves his humble fervants. There had been 
Sulls again and again from Popes in fupport of 
he metropolitical claim of York, which they 
lever regarded, and yet continued as much de« 
roted to the Pope as if they had. The truth is, 
hat the, Pope's Bulls were fo iffued out at ran- 
lom, and to pleafe any favourite or powerful party, 
hat they were feldom minded but by thofe who 
[lad an end to ferve by them : And hiany times 
the Popes themfelves, after they had once given 
them out of their hands, took no farther notice 
>f them, but like the oftrich with her young, left 
them to fliift for themfelves. Such was the cafe 
in this very affair. For tho' Sixtus, whether re- 
gularly or not, invefled Biihop Graham with the 

primacy 
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LrrTER Primacy over all Scotland, and made an Arch- 
ZXVII. bifhop of him, yet as foon as the tide turned againft 
this Archbifhop, the Pope turned too» and ho- 
mologated the very firft accufation that his encs* 
mies brought againft him. Was this aAing the 
part of a fair and upright judge ? Or was it ercm 
ading as his Predeceflors had often done in fucfai 
cafes ? Should he not, as they had ufed to do^ 
have called the caufe to Rome, before himfclf 
in peribn f Or, as was the primitive pradice, em- 
powered commiilioners to have examined it at 
home, and given the accufed man fair play for bis 
character, and as matters turned out, even for his 
life. It is true, Bifhop Leflie fays, the Pope knU 
a legate into Scotland upon this bufineis : But that 
was only to put the fentence of condemnation in 
execution, not to take trial of the complaint, asd 
to hear what the Archbifhop had to fay for him- 
felf. His words are, ^' Mifliis eft a Papa in So 
tiam legatus Hufmannus didus, qui Patricium 
Grahamum St. Andreas Archiepifcopiun, Papc 
Cardinaliumque (ententiis damnatum, omni dig- 
nitate ordinibufque ecclefiaftids dejiceret, ac 
^' fchiftna, fimoniam, aliaque quae in fe admi& 
** fcelera, perpetuo carcere vindicari juberet." So 
that Hufman was not the Pope^s inquifitor, as 
Spotfwood calls him, but by BiOiop Leflie's ac- 
count, his executioner, to degrade a man who 
had been condemned by the Pope and his Car- 
dinals for fchifm, fimony and many other crimes, 
and to adjudge him to perpetual imprifonmeHU 
Indeed I am furprized at Bifhop Leflie's way of 
narrating this affair, without throwing in the Icaft 
word of fympathy or concern for the harih treat- 
ment that Graham met with. But it was a Pope's 
doings, and to Bifhop Leilie that was enough. 

However, 
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owever to other people who have not their eyes letter 
izzled with the glare of papal fplendor, the XXVIf. 
hole of this procedure will appear to be no bet- ^ ' 

r than one continued mafs of confuHon^ and of 
ch double dealing upon all hands, as is enough 

difgrace the Annals of lany church : And I 
innot fee how or by what excufe any of the 
irties concerned can be fully vindicated. 
The Pope certainly was rafli, not to call it 
orfe, in all the fteps he took in it ; firft in lifting 
p Biihop Graham too high, and then in throwing 
im fo very far down. Graham himfelf, I fufpeft, 
ad been rather forward in his application, and 
id, unadvifedly, entangled himfelf in the dif- 
culties that overwhelmed him. Even the other 
iihops, tho* I would willingly account for their 
ehaviour upon fuch grounds as might be con- 
sent with their charafter, yet by their after 
3ndu£l in fubmitting to the very title in Schevez 
hich they had oppofed in Graham, difcover 
^mething which fhuts the door againft any a- 
ology that otherwife might be offered for them. 
'he young King, now part: the twentieth year of 
is age, tho' generally blamed for his harflmefs 
> his blood-relation, feems to be as little culp- 
ble in the affair as any of them all. It wa$ a 
ight belonging to his crown, and had been con- 
rmed by ftatute in his father's time, to have 
^e management of the church-revenues in time 
f a vacancy : And it had been cuftomary with 
is predeceuors in Scotland, and with the neigh- 
bouring Kings of England, to feize thefe tempo- 
alities and keep them in their own hands, wheijL 
he eleft Bifhop was not agreeable to thdm. 

I am not to argue for or againft this pracr 
ice. It was the misfortune of the tin;ies, and as 

heavy 
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j.KTTER heavy a misfortune as ever the church groanet/ 
XX VII.. under, to have two fuch jarring interefts to attend 
to, and to be obliged to depend upon the Pope 
in fpirituals, and in temporals upon the King.— 
When thefe two 'patrons happened to agree, it 
did tolerably well : But when they differed, as 
was too often the cafe, the confequences were 
lamentable. The Pope claimed the difpofal of 
fpirituals, and this the Kings never contended with 
him : But his difpofal of the temporalities uras 
never yielded to, but thro' force and with reluc- 
tance. When therefore the fpiritual powers were 
given by the one, and the temporal encounge; 
ments, which are thought fo neceffary, kept back 
by the other, what could be expeded in the end 
but (Irife and diforder ? So difficult is it to fepe 
two mailers fo oppofite to one another, I fliall not 
fay as God and Mammon, but as the Popes and 
Kings of thofe days for the moft part were. From 
the beginning it was not fo. The church at firft 
was independent of both, and owned no mailer 
but the ONE who is truly fo. For this Om 
fhe had now got two, and the effe£ls of the 
change have been often and feverely felt. Poor 
Archbifhop Graham fell a facrifice to the com- 
petition. The debts, which he had fooliflily con^ 
traded at Rome, to fupport an idle and unne- 
ceflary grandeur, lay heavy upon him when he 
was denied the revenues which he trufted to 
for the payment of them ; and the Pope's for- 
faking him under the cloud of royal difpleafure, 
which his regard for the papal dignity had 
brought upon him, could not but affed him 
deeply, and perhaps, threw him into that ftateof 
incapacity which was charged againfl him. 
But whatever fhall be* faid of the reft of the 
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aOiors m this fcene^ the part afted by Schevez the i^ette* 
principal agent admits of no vindication. The XXVIL 
man indeed fucceeded in his views, and got him- '^^^>r>J 
felf inverted with the Archiepifcopal pall at Holy- a d. 147S, 
roodhoufe. But how he governed his fee in par- 
ticular, or the church in general, is not much 
taKen notice of : Only, as' Archbifliop Spotfwood 
obferves of him, ** his entry being fuch as wc 
** have feen, did not promife much good/^ Mr. 
Irines finds a national council fpoken of as held 
or defigned to be held at St. Andrews in the year 
1487, which was within Schevez's time : But 
w-h ether he prcfided, or what was done in it, 
W'e arc not told. By what was going on in the 
nation at that time, it would feem that this meet- 
ing was defigned for no good to the King. His 
next brother Alexander Duke of Albany had for 
feme years been heading the difcontented part of 
the nobility againft him, and Archbifhop Schevez, 
whom he had, in the way we have leen, raifed 
to that dignity, had joined the rebellious faftion. 
They had for fome time kept the King a prifon- 
er in the caftle of Edinburgh, till on a change 
of nieafures he got out of confinement, and the 
Archbifhop with his accomplices were obliged ta 
fliift for themfelves. Bifhop Leflie fays, Schevez 
Was compelled after tbis to refign the Archbi^ 
fl^oprick in favour of Andrew Stuart the King's 
^Hclc, and to accept the biflioprick of Moray, to 
which Stuart had been nominated. But Bifhop Scc h\s 
K^ith has proved this to be a miflake, by producing ^^^^^^^x 
f^fficient teflimonics that they both kept their re- 
fpeitivc fees without any exchange till their 
^^ths. However it is probable, as I faid, from 
S^hcvez's intimacy with the Duke of Albany who^ 
^ all accounts of him, was certainly a turbulent 

2 E man. 
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jjSTTER man, that this pfopofed meeting to be at St. Arm 
XXVII. draws, contrary to the (landing cuftom of holding 
their affemblies for the mod part at Perth, ba^ 
been defigned to ad in concert with fuch of tl*. . 
nobility as were now plotting the King's ruim 
And what foon followed juftifies this probability: 
little indeed to Schevez's credit, all things confider^ 
ed, but agreeably enough to Spotfwood's obferv^a- 
tion concerning him. For the very next year 
the rebellious party 3^ finding their fchemes ripe 
for execution, and having got the young Prince 
James, then only fourteen years of age, into their 
hands, collefted an army, and fought the Kirg 
with an inferior body of his friends at Bannod- 
burn, where the King had the misfortune to be . 
defeated in battle, and was treacheroufly murder- 
ed in flying for his life, on the eleventh of June 
1488, being the twenty eighth year of his reign, 
and thirty fifth of his age : A man of a mixed 
character, and whofe adminiftration one can hard- 
ly endeavour to juftify, after the load of difap- 
probation which has been laid upon it. Only 
this much may be faid that, whether faulty or 
not, he was certainly unlucky in being diftreffed 
by his nobles, harafled by his brother, and at 
lad driven to the difagreeable neceffity of fight- 
ing for his crown and life againft a luperior ar- 
my of his fubjefts, with his own fon and heir at 
their head. Buchanan fays, ^' his death was at* 
** tended with this particular ignominy, that the 
** convention of the ftates voted him to hejt0' 
" lyjlatn^ and decreed that they who had taken 
" arms againft him fliould never have it im- 
** puted to them nor their pofterity.*' But with 
all due deference to Mr. Buchanan's fagacityy 

may it not be alked, who thefe ftatea were, or 

what 
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what kind of convention it was that paflTed this lettrr 

ignominious vote ? He himfelf tells us that the |XXVIl. 

King had many friends, the Earls of Huntly and 

Lenox, the Lord Forbes, and others of the great 

nen who ftood true to him, and fought to avenge 

iiis death. And to fhew that the general opinion 

w^as not unanimous in favour of this confpiracy, 

Biihop Leflie mentions it as a thing not to. be 

palTed over in filence, that, '* when the confpi- 

^* rators applied to the old Earl of Douglas, 

" whom James IL had banifhed, and who, upon 

" his venturing back into the kingdom, had 

" been catched and imprifoned by this King in 

" the monaftery of Lindoris, that experienced 

** nobleman diffaadcd them all he could, from 

" the attempt, as being not only full of wicked- 

" nefs and criminality, but lik^wife attended with 

" the utmoft difficulty and peril, which his own 

', and his family's example might demonftrate 

" to them.'* 

But to yield to Buchanan his favourite point 
of the authority of the dates, his obfervation, one 
fhould think, tends the other way, and the cau- 
tious decree of his flates, inftead of adding ig- 
nominy to the King's death, will appear rather 
to throw a fufpicion of difgrace upon the per- 
petrators of it. At any rate to fay that he was 
** jure ccefus,'* juftly and lawfully flain, is an 
affront upon the human underllanding, and upon 
all the principles of religion and morality that 
we have any no. ion of. Had he fallen in battle, 
and with his fword in his hand, fomething might 
have been faid by fuch as pay no regard to the 
facrcdnefs of a King's perfon : But for two or 
three private men to butcher him unarmed, and 
without reftflance, when upon their own prin- 

2 E 2 ciples 
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iT.TTER ciples they might have apprehended him an. 
XXVII. brought him to public juftice, as was done ^ 
one of his royal polterity, was even then agaiai 
all law and equity, and what no after-lanttior 
could render either legal or innocent in the lighi 
cither of God or man. Befides Buchanan*s ex- 
preflion is an addition of his own : The original 
afl: fays no fuch thing : It only bears " that 
** the flaughter done and committed in the field 
^* of Stirling, where our Sovereign Lord's ferher 
^' happened to be flain, and others divers his 
Barons and lieges, was allouterly in their de* 
fault and coloured deceit done by him and 
*' his perverfe council diverfe times before the 
^^ faid field/* There is no word here of the 
thing being juft or lawful with refpett to the 
King's particular fate, but only the blame of the 
general flaughter in the field is laid upon him 
and his adherentSt Nay fo far is their meaning 
from any tendency towards Buchanan's malevo* 
lent aflertion, that the very fame ftates, in the 
third parliament of James IV, on a complaint 
given in, that " the perfons who put violent 
*' hands on the King's father's perfon, and flew 
** him, are not punifhed," offer a reward to any 
who ftiall difcover thefe murderers. Which is an 
inconteftible proof that tTiey had never thought 
the murdering of him juft and lawful, however 
much they might have wiflied it believed, that he 
by his mifconduft had brought all the mifchief 
upon himlelf. 

But this is not all : Thefe very ftates, not- 
withftanding of the care they had taken to pre- 
ferve themfclves from the danger of the law by 
their bold and felf-exculpating decree, do not fecm 
tp have been eafy in their cgufqences, under all 

the 
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fety which they had provided for their per- letter 
For we find them, two years after this, XXVII. 
ng to the Pope Innocent VIIL for abfolu- 
Tom the ccnfures of the church, which they 
ncurred by their infurredion, protefting, 
t they were forry from the bottom of their 
irts, and willing to do penance for it." The 
indeed was gracious enough to their fuppli- 
:, and gave commiflion by his Bull to the 
ts of Paifley and Jedburgh, and to the 
ellor of Glafgow, to abfolve them accord- 
The Bull fpeaks of fome of the Lords 
lal being concerned in the rebellion, which 
to imply that even the Bifliops flood in need 
folution ; altho' it was not very confonant 
mitive ufage that they fhould receive it from 
ts, who, however much their Peers in Par- 
it, were their inferiors in the church : But 
ver was the nature or extent of the Bull, 
jplication for it fufficiently fhews the opi- 
of the nation, when they came to a cool- 
f of thinking, after the firfl fury of faftioa 
vox. And if what is faid by all our hiflori- 
: James IV. be true, that to fhew the for- 
1 fenfe he had of his father's death, and of 
and which he was innocently led to have 
he wore an iron chain about his body, and 
year of his life added a link to it, we have 
tlie whole a confirmed refutation of Bucha- 
flirewd but ill-founded inference, that the 
the rebels for their own fecurity was a pub- 
rk of infamy upon the King's death, 
latever were the faults or failings of this 
py monarch, his royal fuccefTors owe him 
fmall tribute of grateful remembrsmce, for 
J in a peaceable way enlarged their domi* 

piopf, 
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LETTER nions by an addition of territory which our Cogs 
XXVn. had never been in full pofleflion of before, htbe 
year 1469 he married Margaret, daughter to Cbrit 
tian King of Denmark, who in confideradoo of 
that marriage mortgaged the Iflands of Orkner 
and Shetland for the payment of fifty thoeU 
rixdoUars, in dowry with his daughter, axul ^] 
wards on her bearing a fon, made an abfolute cei> 
on, and gave up all claim to them for ever.* 
By this accelTion of territory, our national (kA 
got another Bifhop added to the old nuodxii 
and from this time we have a clear and regi^< 
account of the fucceffion of the Bifhops of OA- 
ney, fome of whom made a confiderable fip* 
both in the church and in the flate. 

I am^ &c 



* Thefe Hlands had been till now part of the donumoos ofKfl^ 
way, and tho* before this we find Earls of Orkney mwoj <* 
Scots Nobles, yet the firft of them, Henry Sinclair of RA 
h'ld this title from Haco King of Norway, with coo&nt of» 
own Sovereign in 1379, and conveyed it to bis |ran<ifcO|* 
whofe time, upon the country v/hich gave the title being »^^ 
to the dominions of Scotland, the tide was aoacxcdtoi^ 
i^rowa in 1471* 
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effion and prudent Behaviour of James I V 
tale of the Church in his reign ■ ■ The See of 
r/a/gow made an ArchbiJhoprick^''-'^That of 5/. 
Indrews fuccejftvely filled with two Touths ■ ■ - 
^niverjity and King's College of Aberdeen found" 

i by Bijhop Elphinjlone James IV. with 

be Flower of his Nobility killed at Flowden ■ ■ 
Xejledions on that fatal Event* 



)N the death of James III. the young Prince, a.d.mSR- 
who had been in a manner forced into the 
1 againft him, was his lawful and undoubted 
•, and as the rightful pofleffion of the crown 
ges all defeds, fucceeded to him without any 
jmony or interruption. Some of the former 
difls indeed flood out for a while, complaining 
he malcontents had done in the former reign, • 
t the King was in the hands of a party who 
. murdered his father, and wiflied to have every 
ig managed their own way. But the young 
Lg's prudent behaviour to both fides, joined 
ti an indifputable title, foon difTipated all the 

ill 
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v^rvTTT ^^^ humour, which had fo lately prevailed, anrf 

K^^^] efFeded a general reconciliation. 

In the church matters were not fo calm anJ 
quiet. The new dignity of a Scottifli Archbifliop^ 
which had been fo fatal to the firft poflefTor of it^ 
feems to have had fomething great and alluring in. 
it. For now Robert Blackader Bifhop of Glafgow 
fet up for the honour of his fee likewife, and by his 
addrefs procured a Bull from Pope Innocent VIII. 

AJD I f ^r^^^^g ^he See of Glafgow into an Archbifliop- 

ric and ordaining Gallowy, Argyle and the Ifles to 

be fubjed to it. This was^ a new ftretch of papal 

authority, in direO: violation of his predeceffor*^ 

indulgence to St. Andrews, and at the fame time 

a fuperfluous encroachment upon the conftitutioa 

of our church, which had been long governed 

without any formal metropolitan at all, arid never 

was fo extenfive as to (land in need of two- 

Schevez we are told highly refented this indignity, 

but had not intereft enough to prevent it. The 

fame meafure he had lately given, was now in 

part returned back upon himfelf, and he \iras 

obliged to acknowledge Glafgow to be an Arch- 

bifhoprick, with refervation of fome degree of 

precedence to his own fee. How the reft of the 

Bifliops or the court relifhed this new ereftion, 

we know not. But while the Bifliops were thus 

contending about preeminence, the doctrines of 

Wickliff and Hufs were gaining ground faft in 

the country, and had already taken deeper hold 

than they could afterwards be t6m from. 

The firft ecclefiaftical bufmefs we find the ne^ 
p'^^y^^*^'* Archbifliop of Glafgow employed in is, his con- 
vening no fewer than thirty perfons, among whom 
were fundry gentlemen of fortune in the Weft 
country, before the King and council, where her 

charged 
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argcd them with a number of heretical articles, i^rttf* 
he called them, and demanded to know what XXVIII. 
s their beUcf concerning them. I fhall after- 
tJs have occafion to take a fuller view of thefe 
:icles, and only obferve at prefent, that the per- 
is accufed anfwered the Archbifhbp's quellions 
th fuch fmartnefs and inorenuity, and defended 
smfelves with fuch an air of refolution, that it 
IS thought prudent to difmifs them with an ad- 
>nition to take heed of new dodlrincs, and to 
ntent themfelves with the faith of the church, 
"hat might have been the caufe of fuch uncom- 
>n lenity at this time, we need not inquire, 
rhaps the fecular arm, without which there 
uld be no capital punifliment, had not been 
idy enough to back the ecclefiaftical fentence, 
d fend fo many fubjefts out of the world. But 
to the faft itfelf, we may reafonably conclude. 
It the conduct of the clergy gave great encou- 
jement to the fpreading of thefe opinions : And 
wording to the principles of the church at that 
le, as to what was orthodox or heretical, it is 
"y to fee that while the hufbandmen either flept 
were tearing one another, the tires were fown. 
r indeed what elfe could be expefted, while the 
Chops, who by their ofiice were deligned to teach 
d inftrud the people, took up their time in 
sdlefs and expenfive journeys to Rome and 
lev foreign parts, or in maintaining their own 
>erfluous titles and dignities at home ? 
This very Archbifliop Blackader, who, as we 
ve feen, might have found enough of t mplcn'- 
mt in his own diocefs, yet turns his back upon 
and fets out in his old age to vifit ihe holy 
Lces in Paleftine, but died by the way. He is 
d to have been a pious, good man : Would not 

2 F hh 
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LFTTFR his piety have been as properly difplayed, anJ 
XXVIII. {hone as confpicuoufly, in looking after the flocJt 
^"^^"^^ * committed to his charge ? Efpccially at a time 
U'hen, in his eflimation, and from his own expe- 
rience, there were w^olves breaking in amonf; 
them to tear and deitroy them. The devotion of 
vifiting that once facred fpot of ground in the 
Eaft, whatever may be differently thought of it, 
might have done well enough with private perfons 
who had leifure for it, and were engaged in no 
neccflary bufmefs to require their attendance at 
home. But for men in a publick character, and 
of the church too, in fuch a critical fituation, to 
negleft the work they had taken in hand, and 
for which they were fo well paid, only to fatisfy 
an ufclefs piece of curiofity, is altogether in- 
excufable, as being fo unprofitable in itfelf, and 
expofcd to fo many dangerous confequences. It 
would have been more becoming in this Bilhop 
Blackader, to have been labouring all the timea- 
mong bis thirty fufpeded heretics, with the Apof- 
tolic iaftramcnts of inftruSion and example; and 
if he had recovered but one of them to what he 
rcckoi>cd the true faith, it would have been as fer- 
vicca^'.'C to the interefl of religion, and fully as 
coiifoluorv to himfelf in his laft moments, as all 
the fine fights he could have feen in the Holy 
Lar.d. I fliall not lay hold of the ill-natured fuf- 
picion, that vanity might have been the man's mo- 
tive, to make a parade of his new dignity with 
all the ciifigns and ornaments of it, among the va- 
rious people by the way. I (hall allow him to 
have afted from a better principle, and to have 
been as devout a man as Bifliop Leflie reprefents 
him } Y^t furely, to fay the beflof it, his devotion 

was 
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vrz^ not only ill-place J, but as matters then ftood, r.KTTEa 
very ill-timed. XXVIII. 

The (late of our church in this reign has been 
fadly complained of, and lamented by moft wri- 
ters. The King himfelf is generally well fpoken 
of, for his adminiftrationof ftate-matters : But his 
management of what lay to his hand in the con- 
cerns of the church does not appear to be fo com- 
mendable and worthy of his charafter. On the 
vacancy of the fee of St Andrews, by the death 
of Schevez in the year 1496, the King thought 
proper to give this Archbifhoprick to the Duke 
of Rofs a younger brother of his own, who at that 
time could not be above twenty years of age, 
and confequently very unfit for fuch a weighty 
and important charge. And which was ftill more 
extraordinary, when this Prince died, in the year 
1503, the fee was kept vacant feveral years, and at 
lall filled with Alex;inder Stuart, a natural fon erf" 
the King*s by a daughter of Boyd's of Bonfhaw, 
who was but eight years old when the Archbi- 
fhoprick was defigned for him, and no more than 
fourteen when Pope Julius II. promoted him to 
it, while he was abroad on his travels for his im- 
provement. The next year he returned home, and 
in 151 1, when he was but fixtccn years old, his 
father made him Chancellor of the Idngdoni, and 
the Pope conftituted him hivS Legate a Latere in 
Scotland, and bcfides the revenues of the Arch- 
bifhopric, allowed him to hold the rich abbey of 
Dunfermline and the Priory of Coldingham in 
commend am ^ all v/hich he kept till he was killed 
at Flowden in the oi'][!u?enth year of his a;Te. 

So here was tlie fee of St. Andrew.^?, the olacfl: 
epifcopal feat in the- Idngdom, and now become 
the dignified capital of the national church, not 

2 F 3 indeed 
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LETTER indeed kept vacant for feventeen years, but, whLc:^ 
XXVIII. ^ras v^orfe, thrown away upon boys, who hoH^- 
ever illuftrious for their birth or qualities, were 
certainly improper for being Bifhops, and tuch 
Bifliops too, in Chrift's church. The King's af^ 
feftion to a brother and a child may be in fome 
meafure excufable. But the Pope's complianct^ 
was fcandalous and bafe. Indeed the cfaaradeir 
of the two Popes who humoured the King in thefe 
extravagant ftretches of aff'edion, prevents ouir 
being very much furprized at any part of their' 
conduft. Alexander VI. who was the Pope that: 
filled the firft vacancy, is infamous even amonglt 
his own party. The advancement of his childrea. 
the Borgias, was all his ftudy, and the hittorie^ 
p£ thele times arc full of the wicked and abomw 
liable methods he and they took for that purpofe, 
which at lafl brought the whole family of theu"»- 
to a tragical end. The other Pope Julius II. vho 
is commonly called the Martial Pope, tho' a mar«- 
of a different turn from Alexander, was fo ben'C 
upon his warlike fchemes, which he had his owC»- 
private reafons for, that he would flick at no^ 
thing, howevei" uncanonical and hurtful to th^ 
church, to ingratiate himfelf with any Prince wImf 
he thought, could be afllfting to him in thefe dc-* 
figns. And at this time in particular, he was engag- 
ed in a troublelome war with Louis XII. of France^ 
who was not only counterafting all his ambitious 
projeOs with a numerxDus army at his very doors, 
but had likewife, with confent of the Emperor 
Maximilian, called a council at Pifa to enquire 
into his conduS, and to treat him perhaps as the 
councils of Conflance and Bafil had done his Pre- 
decefibrs. So he had need of ail the friends he 
(:ould make, to ward ofl' the intended blow. An^ 

?5 
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he taiew the connexion that had long fubfifted lftTIrr 
ween France and Scotland, his policy would XXVIIL 
d him to do what he could to detach our ^^^^"^^^^^ 
ig from that connexion, and fecure him to his 
n party. 

He had fome years before this fent a nuncio 
Scotland, to piefent the King with the pom- 
is title of Protedor of the Chrijlian Fait/i, and 
jive the greater grace to his prefent, he fent him 
'urpje crown with flowers of gold, and a fword 
h a golden hilt, and fcabbard fet with jewels, 
author fays, this honour was conferred upon lcOIc ae 
n for his zeal in driving herefy out of his do- oc(\, p. . 
lions, and adds that " tho* before this he had^^^'^^'" 
ilways been remarkably catholic, yet now, A- 
poftolico quodain fpiritu totus infiammatus vi- 
deretur, he feemed to be altogether fired with 
a lund of Apoftolick fpirit, fo that he never 
fuffe'red hereiy to bud, nor religion to be ne- 
glefted, within the kinp;dom.'' Yet in all our 
tones we fee nothing ot his remarkable doings 
her for the one or the other of thele purpofes. 
le innovators of the Weft country, the Lollards 
Kyle, as they were called, had been examined 
fore him, but efcaped without jiuuiftiment, and 
2 received doftrines were in his time more coni- 
ted and fpokcn againft than ever they had been 
fore. It is probable theretbre . that the Pope's 
mpliment had been intended as much to influ- 
ce him and make a friend of him in time to 
me, as to reward him for what was paft. * 

* Bifhop Leflic indeed tells a wonderful ftory of him imracdi- 
ly after this account, perhaps as an indance of his /Ipojlolu fpi- 
'* that he travelled icpiig. imago and alone, from Stirling thro* 
Perth and Aberdeen to Elgin, ajcumey of one hundred and 
thirtji miles in one dav, and the next day to St. Duthack's 

But 
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j.F.TTER But whatever was the caufe or defign of this 
XXVIII. fondnefs^ it could not have produced a greater 
innovation than the two inftances I have mention- 
ed of preferring fuch incapable perfons to fuclx 
high trulls in the church. What old Canon or 
laudable precedent could the Pope allege for it ? 
What great or ufeful end could he propofe by it? 
The plenitude of his power might in thofe days 
do any thing. But ought that power to have beerE 
thus wantonly abufed ? Or could it, with all its 
fulnefs, capacitate thefe youths for exercifing ther 
office committed to therti ? It had been better to 
have left the See vacant all the time, than th\is 
to burlefque the facred character by fuch a re- 
peated farce. And I cannot help expreffing my 
furprize to find thefe two- young' gentlemen placed 
in the catalogue of the Archbifhops of St. An- 
drews, and the laft and youngeft of them too with 
the high epithet of " a worthy Prelate.'* That 
they were aftuaily confecrated by the irapo— 
fition of hands I can fcarcely think, as I Can fe^ 
no account of it : And in ftrift propriety of fpeect*- 
I know no right that any one can have to be cal-^ 
led a Prelate in the church, without it. But what: 
opinion could the other Bifliops form of this proce 
dure, efpecially to fee a boy of fixteen years of ag 
cloathed with the legatine power, which they fr* 
been accultomed to look up to with reverence an 
awe ? It was no wonder tho* they neglefted thei 
Ipiritual functions, and began to think little of 
charadter, which they faw the Head of the churc 

** in Rofs, which was forty miles further, iii time to reach Ma-t"- 
'* tins." Whatever de\otion might have been in thisjauo^^ 
there certainly was an incredible deal of bodily llrength in it, antf 
the narration, if true, is more a panegyric on the one than thtf 
other. 
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without any reafon, proftituting in.fuch an unheard letter 
f manner. And how could the laity relifti fuch ^^^XL / 

flagrant ftretch of authority, as ventured to en- 
iift the epifcopal office, which they were toldj 
^as originally defigned for inftrufting and govern- 
\g the flock of Chrift, with youths, who them- 
slves needed inftrudors and governors ? 

Yet even at ihis time there were Bifliops in our 
hurch worthy of that facred character, and dif- 
inguifticd by their zeal in the caufe of religion 
nd learning. Such was the famous Bifliop EI- 
hinllon of Aberdeen, a man univerfally efteemed 
nd praifed by every writer ^hat fpeaks of him. 
le was tranflated from Rofs to Aberdeen in the 
'ear 1484, and in this ftation was at great pains 
o prevent the fatal rupture between the nobles 
nd King James III. whofe caufe he never defert- 
•d, but faithfully adhered to him to the laft. Yet 
>n the acceflion of his fucceflTor, this loyal Biftiop 
vas ftill in high cfteem at court, and much em- 
ployed in publick offices, and on many important 
^ccafions. At laft, the commotions of the ftate 
^ing in a ^ood meafure fettled, he found leifure 
^ execute a defign he had long intended. In 
^e year 1494 he founded* an .univerfity in Old 
Aberdeen, where his cathedral ftood, and having 
btained the royal patronage, he gave his new 
^eQion the title of King's College. He likewife 
^gan the bridge upon Dec, and left money for 
nifliing that ufeful work. He made a collection 
f Canons for the reformation of abufes, and in- 
;^ucl;ion of his clergy. In a word, both in pub- 
^^k and private life he was a valuable man, and 
^ truth and reality, " a worthy Prelate." He 
^^d the misfortune, while he was Bifliop, to fee 
^Vo Kings, with both of whom he had been a 

great 
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i.FTTF.R great favourite, brought to a lamentable cnJ, 
XXVIII. James III. murdered by ruffians at Bannockburn, 
and James IV. flain in battle on the field of Flow- 
.den, which lafl calamity he did not long furvive; 
for the year after, being called up to Edinburgh 
on public bufinefs, he lickened by the way, and 
died a few days after his arrival, univerfally re- 
greted- 

We have already feen what fteps Pope Julius 
took, and what conceflions and compliments he 
^made to our king, to draw him off from the 
French intereft, and to prevent his difturbing 
Henry VIII. of England, whom the Pope had en- 
gaged to attack France upon that fide. ButalL 
was incffedual. The old amity between Scodand 
.and France prevailed againft the Pope's flatteries^ 
and James refolved to fupport Louis, and pre- 
vent, if pofTible, hrs being overpowered by the 
formidable confederacy which Julius had formecl 
againft him. This irritated the Pope to fuch i 
degree, that, as Lord Herbert, in his life of Hen- 
ry VIII. tells us, he vented his difpleafure by ex- 
communicating the very man whom himfelf had 
lately dubbed ProUdor of the Faiih^ and that not 
for any breach of, or departure from that fiuth, 
but entirely for not forfaking an old ally, T^ith 
whom he had always been in league and friend- 
ihip. * However, notwithftanding of the Pope*^ 

* This circumftancc is npt taken notice of by our own hiftori- 
ans. Bifhop Lcflie indeed fpeaks of the treaty between James and 
Louis, but his profeilional reverence for the Pope, and his pcrfo 
nal regard for tlie King, (of whom he fays * nihil habuit Bn- 
** tannia jufHus aut funcaun, there was not an honctter or more 
** upright man in Britain,") would not allow him to mention 
the excommunication, tho' he had known of it, as he faw that 
would throw a reflexion where he would not have any to light* 
And Buchanan only fays, that the Eoglifh kept a dead Wy* 

dii- 
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ifplealure, the King went on with his prepara- t ettepl 
ions, and having coUefted an army, marched ^^^^^* 
ath it into England, where, contrary to the ad- 
ice of all his nobles, he gave battle to a fupe- 
ior force of the Englifli commanded by the Earl 
f Surrey, but was defeated and (lainT This was 
he heavieft blow which Scotland for a long time, 
)r perhaps ever, had felt : The lofs of a belov- 
ed King, with the flower of the nobility^ and 
I vaft number of the common people ; and that 
ofs weighty enough in itfelf, increafed by the 
ong and troublefome minority that fucceeded. 
There was much doubt at the time about the 
ling's fate. It was faid by fome, that he got off 
"om the field, but was murdered, as his father 
ad been, in a private houfe. And by others 
>at, after the defeat, he went to the Holy Land, 
^ accompliihment of a vow which he had made to 
o penance for his father's death. But the general 
f^d mod probable opinion is, that he fell in the 
^Id near Flowden on the fatal ninth of Sepiem- 
«r 1513, in the thirty ninth year of his age and 
^enty fifth of his reign, leaving a fon James, not 
^o years old, by his Queen Marg^iret, eldeft 
aughter to Henry VIL of England, thro' whom 
ame the fucceilion of our royal line to that 
Town. 

All our hiftorians fpeak well of this King. Bu- 
haiian himfelf is copious in* his praife, tho' in 
iie conclufion he cannot abftain from throwing a 
ur upon his memory for his prodigality and po- 
erty, which, he fays, ** if he had lived longer, 

/hich they had found and imagined to be the King*s, a long time 
ibariedy " becaufe he had facrilcgioufly taken up amis againft 
the Pope/' • 

a G " mi^^ht 
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inn/TTT *^ ™g^^ ^^v^ extinguiflied all his former reputa- 
* '• tion by the neceffary impofition of new taxes, 
*^ fo that ;his death may be faid to have b^en, 
*^ the' immature, yet feafonablc and convenient 
*• for himfelf/* It is a ftrange pleafure that this 
fine writer takes in the flaying of Kings, and put* 
ting favourable gloffes upon it. James IlL be 
fays, was " jure cacfus,** lawfully ilain : James IV. 
*' commode,** conveniently and feafonably. This 
is a peculiar way of complimenting a good King, 
to cut him off in the flower of his life, for fear 
of his growing worfe. However, whether bis 
death was feafonable for himfelf or not, it wai 
certainly mofl unfeafonable and incommodious to 
the nation. The lofs of fo many great men, ;Vha 
fell about their Sovereign's perfon, and profeably 
would not have fallen if he had ftood, was a 
greater hurt to the country than it could have 
fuffered from all the taxes which he either could 
or would have impofed upon it.* To increafe 
the mifery, the heir of the crown was an infant 

* BeGdes tlie King and his promifing.fbD the tkuhc Arehbi- 
fliop of St. Andrews, there were flaio on tbe fatal fi«ld of Flov- 
deo, twelve Earls, Argyle, Athol, Bothwell, Caithneis* CaMv 
Crawford, Errol, Glencaim, Lenox, Morton, Montrofe, and 
Rothes, nine Lords, Borthwick, Colvil of Cakofs, Elphinfton, 
Lovat, Maxwell, Rofs, Sinclair, Serople^d Somenrilc, fimf 
eldelt fons, and heirs of Angus, Cathcan^ Marifchtl and Oli- 
phant, and the predeceflbrs of the following moeteea noble fa- 
milies, DalhouGe, Galloway, Cowrie, Nithfdale^ Kirku.dbrigktii 
Kenmure, Kilfyth, Liuderdale, Mar, Melvil now t^even, Napier* 
Panmure, Qpeenfberry, Seaforth, Southeflr, Tra<}uaii, Tweed-, 
dale, Weems and Winton. Such and fo memoraUe wa& tht 
bloody battle- of Flowden, that the mournful remembrance of it 
has been handed down to us in an old ballad, of as afiediog a coii> 
pofure both for maner and mufic as any we have, and which ii 
is fo well known among the vulgar to this day bf the name of 
" Tit Flowers of the For^ are faded avj ay ^* 
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of fcarce two years of age, and in that ftate ex- i.rtter 
pofed as a prey to the ambitious defigns of fuch X^CVIIL 
of the grandees as had fiirvived that melancholy ^-^'v^-' 
cataftrophe. The ftate of the church too was fuch 
as called aloud for reformation, and would have 
required a fteady hand to probe the fore to the 
bottom, and extirpate the prevailing corruption. 
Inilead of making any ferious attempts that way, 
we have feen the greater part of our churchmen 
minding nothing but the temporal advantages 
annexed to their facred charafter ; jaunting in 
pomp to Rome, to Avignon, to wherever the 
Popes their new mafters kept their courts, fpend- 
ing the wealth of the nation, which had been 
given them for other purpofes, in thefe flafhy ex- 
curfions, and returning with vain titles, and bad 
examples. At home we have obferved the con- 
fequence of thefe abufes, difcipline defpifed, doc- 
trine either neglected or corrupted, reformation 
and inftrudion fct at nought, and nothing re- 
commended but reaf ing fpacious • buildings, and 
leaving rich legacies, under the fpecious pretence 
erf pious donations. So that had it not been for 
Tome goqd men who (hone forth now and then 
in thde dark and degenerate times, fuch as Bi- 
fhc^ Traill and Kennedy of St. Andrews, Biihop 
£lphinfton of Aberdeen, and fome others, who 
were a credit to their fimftion, and fupported the 
honour of our church, it is hardly to be thought 
that the unwieldy fabrick would have ftood fo 
long as it did, but would have tumbled down of 
itfdf. 

In a word, we need not wonder that Archbifhop 
"Spotfwood fhould fo fadly lament the miferable 
ftate of the church at the period we are now come 
to ; When even Hcclor Boece, who lived at the ^ 

^ ' Spot, b, 11. 

2 G 2 time, p. 60. 
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IT.TTER time, and wifhed well enough to the Papal cau/er, 
X^VJII. defcribes the Prelates in his days as* '' devour- 
ing the poor plundered people, doing notbiog 
that becomes good and worthy men, yea ftnV- 
ing all they can to keep down all kind of li- 
terature, left if the people fhould come to a 
*' better tafte, they themfelves fhould be obliged 
to change their fcandalous way of life, ani 
thereby lofe their prey out of their hands : Let * 
*' thofe whofe bufinefs it is, fee to a reformation. 
*' of thefe things : It is the juft grief and deep 
** feeling I have of fuch abules that has driven. 
** me to this admonition." If the honeft Princi- 
pal of the King's College had lived but a fevir 
years longer, he would have feen ** a reforraa— 
^^ tion of thefe things" taken in hand by thofe 
whofe bufmefji, in his opinion, it was not, whei 
they whofe bufinefs it was, would do nothing i 
It. But what part a man, who could expref^ 
himfelfas he does, would have afted in that ia--- 
tricate fcene we cannot pofitively fay, and I (hali- 
not pretend to guefs. 

I fl}all conclude this letter, as the Abbe Fleur/" 
does one of his elaborate difcourfes upon thi^ 
fubjeft, with obferving that " the changes in th^ 
** difcipline of the church for the laft five or 
fix hundred years were not brought in fo much 
by the authority of Bifhops and councils, as by 
negligence, ignorance and error, founded on 
^' forged decretals, and on the falfe reafonings of 

* ** Populum ambefum dcglutientes, Dihil reliqui bonis et 
<^ dignis viris facientes, imo omni nifu oronibus literis obfiftai- 
** itSy ne fi populus meliora fapere incipianty ipd vitia fua in aper- 
** turn prodita defcrerc cog<intur, ct praedam c manibus amittaot; 
** Ea ut emender.tur viderint illi quorum intcreft curare, mc do* 
IJocfCi b. *< Icr juftus et pia commifcratio ut monerem hue arripuit/' 
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tJriQ fchodmen.** And I hope you will join me lettkr 
xJie pious wifli that follows, *' God grant we XXIX. 
may make a tight ufe of the happinefs we en- 
j cDy of being born in a more knowing age, and 
^Iiat, if we cannot bring back the antient dif- 
<z ipline, we may at leaft efteem, revere, and re- 
let it. 

I am, &c.' 



LETTER XXIX- 



l^e Duke of Albany cho/en Regent in the place 
of the ^een Mothe r Contention about 

filling the Sees of St. Andrews and Aberdeen 
The Reformation in Germany carried on by 

Martin Luther and others Brought into Scot^ 

land by Patrick Hamilton^ Abbot of Feme, who 

fvfferedfor it Various indances of Perfecution 

oh the fame account The Reformers abroad 

called Proteftants. 



THE late King, before he undertook the fatal 
expedition which, led him to the field of 
Flowden, had provided, as he thought, for the 
peace of the Kingdom, by fettling the regency 

of 
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LETTER of it on the Queen, while (he (hould remson un* 
XXIX. married* But this fettlement was foon overturned 
V^v^w' by her marrying within a year, Archibald Earl of 
Angus , a young nobleman of great family and fi* 
gure, who had lately fucceeded to his grandfather^ 
and now by his marriage, pretended to fome ikre 
of the publick management, if not on his own, 
at lead on his royal confort's account. However 
the ftates committed the regency to John Duke of 
Albany, the late King's coufm german, who by 
his education in France, and marriage with a rich 
lady of that nation, was warmly attached to the 
French intereft, and in confequence of that attach- 
ment, involved in difficulties which clogged the 
motions of his adminidration all the time it con- 
tinued. 

The firft ecclefiaftical tranfadkion of a publick 
Ijpotrwood, nature which he was concerned in, was the diC* 
P- ^'- pofal of the See of St. Andrews, vacant by the 
death of the nominal Archbiftiop, who was flain 
with the King his father at Flowden. For this 
place of honour and profit there appeared no fewer 
than three competitors. Gavin Douglas Biihc^ of 
Dunkeld and uncle to the Earl of Angus, depend- 
ed on his family-connexions and the C^een's 
influence for his promotion to it, and in con^ 
fidence of this fupport took pc^effion of the 
caftle of St. Andrews. John Hepburn^ Prior 
of St. Andrews, a fadious turbulent man, ^ got 
himfelf elefted by the Canons, and by virtue of 
that eledion expelled the Bifliop of Dunkeld's 
fervants, and fortified the houfe with a garrifon of 
foldiers. Andrew Forman Bifliop of Moray, the 
third Claimant, had procured a gift of the place 
from Pope Julius II. with the title of L^te 4 
latere^ arid was fupported in his pretenfions by the 
Lord Hume, who coming toJfdinburgh on pur- 

pofe, 
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pofe, proclaimed the Pope's gift, and Forman's lbttbr 
legation with great folemnity. So that in this con- XXIX. 
tdt were engaged all the three methods by which ^^^"^r^ 
!ttch high dignities and benefices had ever been 
ii^fed of, royal prefentation, canonical eledion, 
md papal proviiion. And the controverfy was ma- 
[laged not in the old and proper way of ecclefiaf- 
tical and fynodical confultation, but by the lately 
intToduced methods of violence and uproar, and 
^ fecuhur interference on all fides. Indeed the 
Bifliop of Dunkeld foon relinquifhed his claim, and 
withdrew from the contention : ♦ But the other 
two rivals kept it up with much keennefs and 
unbeconung eagemefs for feveral years. 

Nor was this the only difpute of the kind that 
agitated our churchmen, at this time. The dio- 
cefe of Aberdeen had now loft its incomparable 
Bifliop Elphinfton, and his place was contended 
for by no fewer than three potent rivals alfo. The 
Earl of Huntly, by his authority in thefe parts had spot.p.106. 
compelled the Canons to give their votes to his 
cottfin Alexander Gordon, who was at that time 
chantor of Moray ; Albany the Regent had given 
a prefentation to it in favour of a brother of the 
powerful houfe of Ogilvy : And at Rome Robert 
Forman, Dean of Glafj^ow and brother to the 
Legate, obtained a gift of it from Pope Leo X. who 
had fucceeded J'oKus II. Here was another fcene 
of difturbance like to open. But the Regent, by 
the authority of office, and a mixture of worldly 

* He appears to have been a worthy msuiy and hts memory 
U famous to this day, as for many other laudable qaalidesy (0 in 
particular foe his rare talent in poetry, of which his accurate and 
almofl literal tranflation of Virgil's ^neid into tlie then cur- 
rent language of the country, iS| and will remi4in an ample tef- 
lemony. 

policy 
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LITTER policy, which even Bifliop Leflie^s perfonal regarJ 
XXIX. for Albany cannot altogeather \dndicate, was luckjr 
enough to adjufl: matters at lail to the outward h^ 
tisfadion of all parties. Andrew Forman got die 
Archbifhoprick of St. Andrews, on condition of 
paying to John Hepburn three thoufand crowns 
a year during life, and of prevailing with his bro- 
ther Robert to quit his pretenfions to Aberdeen. 
The Earl of Huntly's friend carried his point, and 
the Regent's prefentee was content to put up 
with the Abbacy of Dryburgh. How far thcfc 
fettlements, founded entirely on worldly confide- 
rations, were agreeable to the maxims of the gof- 
pel, or could tend to advance the real interefts of 
the church as a fpiritual fociety, needs be no 
queflion to fuch as are in the lead acquainted 
with the nature of it's original inftitution, and the 
fucceffive propagation of the gofpel thro* the pri- 
mitive and uncorrupted ages. And I have taken 
this particular notice of thefe, and fuch like devi- 
ations from the old ftandard among the many in- 
fiances of the kind to be met with about this time, 
on purpofe to abate a little of the wonder at, if not 
to account for, the ftrange and unexpe&ed altera- 
tion which had been hatching for fome centuries, 
and now in a fhort time broke out with fuch a 
fhock as had almoil overturned, and did in effeft 
fhake the pillars of, that ftupenduous fabrick of 
worldly grandeur which churchmen had with in- 
defatigable application been rearing for many a^ 

We have feen what a flame WickliflT had raif- 
ed in England, where altho' his tenets, whether 
erroneous or not, were attacked and in a great 
meafure born down by the unfcriptural arguments 
of fire and faggot, yet thrg' the negligence of the 

watchmen,. 
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watchmen, who inftead of taking care to prevent i.fttpr 
the fowing of what they thought tares, were XXIX. 
ftruggling and tearing one another about pomp 
and preferments, they fpread and gained ground 
every day, and forced themfelves over to the con- 
tinent, as far as Bohemia. There indeed they 
feem to have taken deep root, and were able ta 
keep their hold, in fpite of all the cruelties and 
unchriftian breach of faith that their great propa- 
gator met with, from fome treacherous hand or 
other, at the council of Conftance. Yet all this 
time, except in Bohemia, they were driven to and 
made their appearance only in private corners, 
unfupported and almoft unnoticed, without ob- 
taining the countenance, or in any great degree 
alarming the fears of the mighty ones either in 
church or ftate. It might have been thought that 
if thefe new dodrines, as they were called, which 
Wickliff, Hufs, and others were bold enough to- 
advance, had been fo deftruftive of' religion, and 
contrary to the primitive creeds, as the champions 
of the Papal church would make us believe, they 
ought to have been fuppreffed by the old primi>- 
tive method of fcripture and argument,, and the 
never failing appeal to ** quod femper, quod 
** ubique, quod ab omnibus," to antiquity, uni- 
verfality, and confent. But inftead of this, in alL 
the councils either provincial or general^ as they 
were called, on thefe occafions, we meet with no- 
thing but a few magiflerial threats from thofe in 
power to the prefumed heretics, like what the 
Jewifti Sanhedrim iffued to the Apoftles, not to 
fpeak or preach any more after that fort ; and 
when that would not do, they were delivered over 
to the fecular arm to be burnt, when they could 
aot be anfwered. The great objedt of all the 

2 H councils 
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j.FTTER councils that had been held for more than fix 
XXIX. hundred years, was either to exalt the Bifhop of 
Rome above his fellow Bifhops, or to contend 
with Kings, and claim exemption from civil obe- 
dience, or to harafs the poor uninftruded people 
with rigorous injundions and fuperftitious ob- 
fervances, which had no connexion with purity 
of faith or integrity of manners. And when 
things were come to fuch a pafs, it was no vod« 
der that opportunity was taken either to revive 
old truths, or to broach new errors in what vas 
flill looked upon to be the church of Chrift. 

Accordingly, about this time, while the Popes, 
who had long aflumcd an abfolute foverdgnty 
over all ranks and degrees, were dilputing thdr 
pretenfions with crowned heads, and the other 
BKhops fcheming and foliciting for new titles and 
precedencies, a combufUon broke out in Germany, 
which, from an almoft imperceptible beginning, 
foon engrofled the attention of Popes and Bi* 
fhops, of Kings, and Emperors, of all charafiers 
and denominations in the Weitem world : And 
what neither the parfon of Lutterworth in Eng- 
land, nor the Principal of the univerlity of Prague 
in Bohemia, could bring about, an obfcure Au- 
guftinian Monk of Wittemberg in Saxony was 
the weak, but fuccefsful, inftrument of effeduat- 
ing, and, by unwearied perfeverance, under the 
protedion of fome and oppofition of others, laid 
the foundation of that remarkable change in the 
ecclefiaftical fyftiem which has ever fmce ]been cal- 
led the Reformation. This perfon was the re- 
nowned Martin Luther, fo much admired by 
friends, and reproached by enemies, who about 
the year 1517 took occaiion, from the indul- 
gences which the extravagance and diiSpation of 

the 
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e Pope Leo X. had driven him to the necef- letter 
:y of making fale of, for relieving his debts, to XXIX. 
Lveigh at fuft in his doyfter, and afterwards 
hen challenged in the way of public difputation, 
^ainit that fcandalous traffick which was cer- 
linly a nuifance to all good men, and was as 
uitful to the fouls as it was detrimental to the 
urfes of the filly people that trufted to it. Un- 
er the primitive difcipline indeed, the Bifhops 
>metimes, and after mature deliberation, thought 
t to relax fomewhat of the fievcrity of penance, 
s particular circumftances, and^ the health or 
ifpofition of the penitent required: Which re- 
ixation began to be called in the Latin church 
idulgentia. Indulgence or favour, and was grant* 
d but feldom, and then too without any compo- 
tion or pecuniary acknowtedgment whatever, 
lut by degrees the Popes, who were always grafp- 
ag at every opportunity to enlarge their power 
lid fill their coffers, took the fole management of 
his epifcopal privilege into their own hands, and 
►y felling pardons not only for paft, but even for 
uture tranfgrelTions, carried it at lafl tp that hor- 
id pitch of licentioufnefs which in end proved its 
lo>^aK 

It has been faid, I know, that Luther's origi- 
lal quarrel at this time was not fo much with the 
)fFei^ivenefs of thefe papal indulgences in them- 
elves, as on account of the Pope's having entrufled 
he Dominicans with the diftribution of them thro* 
Germany, which had hitheno been a perquifite, 
ind a lucrative one too, of Luther's own order of 
^uguftinians, and that for this reafon it was that 
le appeared lb keenly againft them. But in anfwcr ' 
o this it may be obferved, that, whether this par- 
icular handle had been given or not, as it was 
x>olifh in fuch a fhamelul afiair to give any new 

2 H h handle 
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tFTTFR handle^ the corruptions of the ecclefiaflical courti 

!XXIX. were now fo multiplied, and avowed with fucfc 

a boldnefs of oppreiRve effrontery^ that it k 

more than probable fome man of fgirit infome 

^lace or other would have appeared againft them, 

and laid hold of the firft favourable occaiion to 

begin the long wifhed-for and often attempted 

alteration. 

Be in this what will, it is certain that the attack 

made by Luther upon thefe indulgences, from 

whatever motives, and with whatever vievsrs, was 

the main introduction to all that followed. The 

Dominicans, who were now in pofTef&on of this 

advantageous merchandize, took the alarm, and as 

it might be expected, defended their privilege 

with a warmth of eloquence fuitable to the objed 

at ftake. This produced replies from Luther's 

fide, which w^re anfwered with equal acrimony 

from the other. And here the affair feemed to reft 

for fome time, till the Pope took the caufe in hand> 

and made himfelf a party in the debate, fummon- 

ing Luther to Rome to give an account of hb 

tenets, and in cafe of his refufal or perfifling in 

his obftinacy, threatning him with the fevereft pu- 

nifhments. This irritated Luther, who was as rc- 

folute for a Monk, as Leo was for a Pope, to fuch 

a degree that, after fundry fruitlefs interviews 

with the Pope's agents in Germany, and finding 

himfelf likely to be fupported by fome of the fecu- 

lar Princes, particularly by the Eleftor of Saxony, 

a man of great piety and worth, he retraced all 

his former profeflions of fubmiffion to the Pope's 

authority, openly renounced his infallibility, and 

formally appealed from him to a general council. 

Thus was the challenge fairly given, and the 

Pope and Luther were now ftated a^ principals in 

this important controverfy. Nor viras Luther fingle 

in 
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the arduous undertaking. For no fooner had lettfr 
; broken the ice, than numbers of learned men, XXIX# 
ho feemed only to be waiting for fuch an open- 
g, joined him in different parts of the country, 
id appeared brilkly in the feme field with him : 
ich as Caroloftadii^is, Ofiander, Melanchthon, 
id Bucer in Germany, Zuinglius and Oecolam- 
idius in Switzerland, and many others of lefs 
>te here and there, who, though in fome parti- 
ilar fentiments they differed from Luther, and ci- 
ler fell below, or rofe above his pitch in a few 
)£trinal points, yet all concurred in the grand 
tack upon the Papal corruptions, and contribut- 
. their feveral (hares, tho' in different ways, and 
ith different confequences, towards the intended 
eformation. Yet it is worthy of notice, that 
iither has among friends the whole glory, and 
ciong eneitiies bears the whole odium of the work, 
id that, notwith (landing of the adiftance he had 
om his predeceffors Wickliff and Hu(s, and from 
any of his cotemporaries, men of as great perfo- 
il talents and as much figure in the church as 
mfelf, he is (till called the Apojile of Germany, 
mention this however, not to derogate from his 
-aife, but only to regulate in fome meafure what- 
^er ufe may be made of his name, either for ap- 
'oving or condemning the bufinefs in which he 
as only a partner. And I have given this (horc 
:count of his firft appearance upon what may be 
illed the ecclefiaftical ftage, betaufe it coincides 
ith the aera of our own hiftory now before us. 
he farther progrefs of his and his brethrens .en- 
savours I (hall have frequent occafion to confider, 
id to point out their influence on the affiiirs of 
ur own nation. 

We have feen that in the late King's time, and 

before 
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LITTER before Luther was heard of, the very tenets ^hich 
XXIX. he efpoufed were maintained in our own country, 
and that numbers of people in Kyle and Cuning- 
ham, among whom were fundry gentlemen of ia- 
mily and fortune, were convened before Blackader 
the new Archbifhop of Glafj^ow, for rejeding the 
adoration of images and relicks, the invocation of 
faints, the dodrine of tranfubflantiation and pur- 
gatory, the fupremacy of the Pope and the forced 
celibacy of the clergy, with fome other articles of 
lefs note and worfe afped, which feem to have 
been foifted into the catalogue by their accufen, 
as is generally the cafe, to fwell the libel, and throw 
the more odium upon the pannels. However at 
that time there was nothing done in the profeca- 
tion, not on account of th& infignificancy of the 
charge itfelf, or of the parties concerned in it, but 
either from the good nature of the Archbifliop, or 
becaufe the King, without whofe aid the fpiritual 
judgments were then thought of little efficacy, had 
not been willing to have things puihed to extre- 
mity. But now a more favourable profped wu 
beginning to open« The authority of civil govern- 
ment was not much to be feared. The Kegent 
Albany was much out of the kjingdom, carrying 
on his projeds in France, and when at home, tho' 
a man of great prudence and capacity, was fo dif- 
gufted at the thwarting of his meafures by the 
Queen mother and her fadion, who took part 
with her brother the King of England againft the 
French intereft, that he gave up his office, and 
took a farewell of Scotland for ever. The young 
King himfelf had been all along toft like a tennis 
ball between the two powerful families bf AnguJ 
and Arran and their adherents, and had been ad- 

vifed, when little more than twelve years of age, 

to 
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:o take hold of Albany's abfencc, and affume the letter 
idminiftration of affairs into his owii hands. XXIX. 

This was a lucky junfture for all who had any S^v^^ 
>y-cnds of their own to ferve, and it was made 
lie of accordingly. The King, who was a youth 
^f bright parts and mod promifing talents, foon 
lifpiayed a ftrong tafte for profufenefs and mae«- 
lificence, not fo much in his own perfon, as m 
he public management, and with a view to what 
night be properly called Royal Grandeur. The 
exchequer was low, and the crown revenues but 
xranty. And this, joined with his own inexperi- 
nice and natural impetuofity of temper, laid him 
>pen to the defigns of fuch as could allure him 
Bvith the fupply of his wants, or furnifli him the 
means of gratifying any of his favourite wiOies. 
The clergy, who were for the moll part poffefled 
3f great wealth, readily laid hold on fuch a con- 
currence of circumftances, to baffle the fchemes 
virhich they faw in agitation againft their opulence 
and independence. Thus matters flood when James 
V. took the reins of government into his own hands. 
The fee of St. Andrews was now filled by James 
Beton, who had been removed from Glaigow to 
it on the death of Forman in the year 1522. 
Gavin Dunbar, the King's Preceptor, was pro- 
moted to Glafgow, and his uncle another Gavin 
Dunbar, Archdeacon of St. Andrews had fuc- 
ceeded Bifliop Gordon of Aberdeen. • Thefe two 



* It was this Bifhop of Aberdeen who fioiftied the Bridge 
QDon Dee, which had been begun by Bifhop Elphinfton. He 
likewife built and endowed a Hofpital, or oeadhoufe near the 
Cathedral, for 12 poor old men, in the year 1532. It has been 
late}y (old to the Proprietor of the adjacent ground 1 The vener- 
able little building is now demoliihedy and the n'*Dney paid for 
it applied to a Cmilar parpofe. 

Dunbarf 
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i.ETTER Dunbars were men of great efteem, and have 
XXIX. a good charader from moft writers. The Arch- 

'^-^^v^^ bimop of Glafgow, tho' (hamefuUy mifreprefented 
by Knox, is celebrated by Buchanan in a moft 
elegant piece of Latm Poetry, equal to any of his 
admirable compofitions in that language. But 
the other Archbifliop Beton is varioufly fpokenof, 
and our church hiftorian Spotfwood endeavours 
to foften any appearance of charge againft him, 
ty reckoning it his misfortune, that under the 
fhadow of his authority many good men were 
put to death for the caufe of religion, tho' he lays, 

Hift. p. 6%. *' the man himfelf was neither violently fet, 
*' nor much folicitous, as it Was thought, how 
*' matters went in the church.** The German 
doftrines^ were about this time brought into Scot- 
land by a Patrick Hamilton^ Abbot of Feme in 
Rofsihire, a young man of a good family, who in 
the courfe of his travels had contra&ed an ac- 
quaintance with Luther and Melanchthon, and 
from them imbibed the new opinions, which they 
were then propagating. At his return to his own 

Kcith'i country, he fpared not, wherefoever he came, to 

liin. j>. ;• Jay open the corruptions of the Romifh church, 
and to fhew the errors, both in dodrine and prac-* 
tice, that had crept into the chriflian religion.— 
In this employment he was both zealous and fuc- 
cefsful, for he was a learned man, of a courte- 
ous difpofition, and unblameable in his life and 
converfation. This alarmed the clergy, who un- 
der colour of conferring with him, enticed him 
to St. Andrews where, after repeated difputation, 
in which fome of the clergy feemed to be of hii 
mind, he was one night fuddenly apprehended 
in his bed, and carried prifoner to the caflle. 
The next day he was pi:efented before the Arch- 
bifliop 
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►ifhop afllfted by the Archbifliop of Glafgow, the letter 
(ifhops of Brechin, Dunkeld and Dumblaine, with XXIX* 

number of Abbots, Priors and Doftors, before ^^>^v^^, 
/horn he was accufed of the following articles^ 
. That the corruption of (in remains in children 
fter baptifm. 2. That no man by the power o{^^^^^> 
is freewill can do any thing that is truly good» 
. That no man is without fin altogether, fo lonjj 
s he liveth. 4. That every true chriftian may 
jiow himfelf to be in a (late of grace. 5. That 

man is not juftified by works, but by faith 
•nly. 6. That good works make not a good man^ 
»ut that a good man doeth good works, as it is. 
he good tree which bringeth forth good fruit, 
tot the fruit that maketh the tree good, 7. That 
aith, hope, and charity are fo linked together, 
hat he who hath one hath all, and he who lack-» 
th one lacketh alL 8. That remiffion of fin i& 
Lot purchafed by any actual penance. 9. That 
uricular confeffion is not neceffary to falvation. 
o. That there is no purgatory. 1 1 . That the ho- 
y Patriarchs were in heaven before Chrift*s 
^aflion. 12. That the Pope is Antichrlft, and 
hat every Prieft has as much power as the Pope*. 
n his defence he maintained the firft fevea of 
hefe articles to be undoubtedly true, and found 
[o£trine, to which he would fet his hand.. The 
eft, he faid, were difputable points, but fucK 
s he could not condemn, unlefs he faw better 
eafons than he had as yet heard. The confe- 
[uence was, he was delivered over to the fecular 
jm to fuflFer the punifhment due to herefy, and 
he fame day, being the firft of March 1527, was 
)umt at a (lake at the gate of St. Salvator's coU 
ege. This uniuft and precipitate execution made 
i great noife tiiro' the kingdom. A general cla- 

2 I mour 
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i.rTTEu mour was raifed againft the churchmen for con- 
XXIX. demning a man, and liich a man too, becaufehc 
maintained doftrines, fome of which they them- 
felves could not prove to be heretical, and others 
of them were propoied only as theological pro- 
blems to be difputed among divines. Neither 
did this ill timed feverity anfwer their expedatiom 
For foon after, the King's Confeffor Alexander 
Seton a Dominican, being in courfe Lent-preach- 
cr that year at St. Andrews, and taking for his 
fubjcft the commandments of the law, did in his 
fernions infill upon thefe points, " that the law 
*' of God is the only rule of duty ; that if God's 
*' law is not violated, no fin is committed ; that 
it is not in man's power to fatisfy for fin, and 
that forgivenefs of fin is no otherwife purchaf- 
ed but by unfeigned repentance, and true faith 
apprehending the mercy of God in Chrift." 
For this uncouth method of fermonizing, and 
fome other freedoms in defcribing the charaftcr 
of an Apoftolic Biihop, while he purpofely omit- 
ted to fpcak of purgatory, pilgrimage, praying 
to faints, merits and miracles, which were the or- 
dinary themes of thefe days, he fell under Arch- 
bifliop Beton*s difpleafure, and perceiving the 
King's countenance altered towards him by Be-^ 
ton's ill offices, he fled for fafety to Berwick^ 
from whence he wrote back to the King a pa- 
thetic letter of expoftulation againft the corrup- 
tions and cruelties of the clergy: But finding 
no favourable effisfts from this letter, after hav- 
ing ft aid a while at Berwick, he went to Lon- 
don, and became chaplain to the Duke of Suf- 
folk, in which ftation he died. It was faid he 
recanted moft of his peculiar opinions, but this 
. . the 
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. the man himfelf denied, and proved to be a falTe letter 
sillegation. XXIS. 

Not long after this, one Henry Foreft a Bene- ' 
di^ne was apprehended for faying, that Patrick 
Kamihon had died a mirtyr ; and continuing in 
the juftilicatton of the man and his dodrines, he 
■was condemned as an heretic, and publickly 
burnt at the North aile of the abbey. While 
they were conruhing about the manner and place 
of his execu ion, one John Lindfay, a plain fimpte 
man, who then ferved tlie Archbilhop, advifed 
to burn him in fome hollow cellar, becaufe, he 
laid, " the fraoke of Mr. Patrick Hamilton had in- 
** feSed all on whom it blew." It might have 
been thought that this fimple man's obfervation 
vould have had fome weight with thofe of deep- 
er judgment and higher rank, who could not 
but remember what an old and comfortable 
adage it had been that, " fanguis martyrum fe- 
*' men ecclefia;," the blood of the martyrs was 
the feed of the church, and how unavailable 
thefe diabolical arguments had been to flop the 
growth of opinions which the powers of pagan 
Rome looked ujjon with as malignant an eye, 
as Papal Rome could do to the tenets of Martin 
Luther or Patrick Hamilton. And fo it happen- 
ed in the prefent cafe : Such excelfive rigours 
awakened people's curiofity, and put them upon 
inquirmg into the truth of thefe fo long unheard- 
of dodrines, which led their acquaintances fa 
chearfully to the Jtake: And this enquiry pro- 
duced difcoveries which they had been Itrangers 
to before, by which means the infeition, as Lind- 
iay called it, fpread, and the more violent that 
the churchmen were in profecuting, the more 
objects they found for. profecution. Sometimes 
a 1 3 indeed 
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LETTER indeed the King interfered, and either fcreened or 
XXIX, refcued the accufed, according as application was 
made, or fancy or favour inclined him. But for 
the mod part, care was taken to prevent accefs 
to him, or to feize the opportunity of his being 
abfent on fome of his frequent perambulations.— 
So the poor people were haraffed without mer- 
cy, and numbers of learned men chofe to leave 
their native country, rather than be daily expofed 
to the fury of the Archbifhop of St. Andrews, 
and his implacable infligators. 

Thus in the year 1534, Mr. Alexander Alefs, 
Meflrs. Fife, Macbee and Macdougal, being, on fut 
picion, fummoned to the Bi(hop*s coun, and not 
thinking it fafe to appear, fled into England, where 
they were liberally entertained, and Alefs in parti- 
cular came into fuch favour with the King, that he 
was called the King's fcholar. This man was 
born at Edinburgh in the year 1 500, and was 
among the firft of our countrymen who entered 
the lifts againft Luther, which was now the grand 
field of battle wherein all difputants, young and 
old, endeavoured to give proofs of their merit 
In the conferences with Mr. Hamilton he labour* 
ed ftrenuoufly to bring him back to the current 
faith, but inftead of prevailing with him, he was 
fhaken in his own belief by the force of Hamil- 
ton's reafonings, and efpecially by his conftancy 
and courage at the ftake. For fome little time 
he wavered between the two religions, but at 
laft he thoroughly embraced Lutheranifm, and 
perfevered in it till his death. While he was in 
England, he was admitted into the convocation 
in the year 1537, where he difputed with Stokefly 
Bifhop of London, and maintained that there were 
but two facraments, properly and in a ftriftfenfe. 

In 
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In 1540 he left England, and went to Germany, f^rCS? 
where the Eleftor of Brandenburg made him Pro- ^a^** 
feflbr of Divinity at Francfort upon the Oder. — ^-'Vw . 
Here he held a public difputatlon on the quef- 
tion, " Whether the civil magiftrate can and 
'* ought to punifh fornication," and maintained 
the affirmative with Melanchthon. But. being 
difgufted at the remilTnefs of the univerfity in de- 
ciding upon the queftion, which he interpreted 
as a bias to the licentious fide, he gave up his 
ProfefTorfhip in 1543, and tho' he had an invita- 
tion from Albert Duke of Prullia, to his newly 
ereftcd univerfity of Koningfberg, he chofe to ac- 
cept of the divinity chair at Leipfick in Saxony. 
While in this ftation he was employed to ttanfiate 
the firft Hturgy of Edwjrd VI. into Latin, for Bu- 
cer's ufe, who did not underftand Englilh, and here 
he continued till i ^6^, when he died. He left fc- 
veral valuable treatifes behind him, and in general 
feems to have been a man of great repute for pro- 
bity and learning. 

Mr Macbee, commonly called Dr Maccabeus, 
another of thefe refugees, was much countenanced 
For fome time by Shaxton Bilhop of Saliibury, 
and on his leaving England, went firft to Holland 
md then to Denmark, where he became chaplain 
to the King, and died in that fervice in 1550. 
The other two, Fife and Macdowal, after having 
[laid fome time in England, took fhelter in Saxony 
likcwife, where Fife held a Profefforlhip fome years 
It Leipfick, and came back an old man to his own 
:ountry. But Macdowal rofe to be a Burgomaf- 
er in one of their principal towns, and never re- 
umed. Thefe firft reformers of ours, as we may 
low call them, were, we- fee, all of the Lutheran 
jiodel, which was the firft draught of the reform- 
ing 
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LETTER ing fcheme ; and even Buchanan himfelf, in b.x^ 
XXIX. accounts of thefe times, plainly calls it Luther*- 
nifm that the new believers were accufed of. It i s 
true that, fome years before this, the partizans cp£ 
Luther, who by this time were become both ntx— 
merousand powerful, had in a joint body and witl^ 
.1519. all requifite formality protejied againft an impe^— 
tial edid paffed at Spires by the Emperor's de- 
puty Ferdinand, which they conceived to be inju.— 
rious to their civil and religious liberties, and atn 
encroachment upon their privileges, both as chri- 
ilians, and as condituent members of the Ger- 
manic body. And from this deed of Proteji it 
is, that the Lutherans now began . among them- 
felves to be diflinguiflied by that title, virhich aW 
diffenters from the Romilh church by degrees 
aflumed, and to this day glory in the compre- 
hending name of Protejiants. But at the time 
I am Ipeaking of, this title had not leachcii 
our country, tho' the Lutheran principles had ; 
and it was only thefe principles that our fepara- 
lifts from the eftabliflied church then knew. The 
ufe and application of this obfervation will appear 
as we go along, when we come in courfe to take 
a view of a fubfequent plan of reformation, almolt 
as different from Luther's, as Luther's was from 
Rome. 

Mean time I am &c. 
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Ztate of Ecckfiaflical Affairs in England^ 



Henry VIII. throws off the Pop^s Supremacy^ and 

is acknowledged as Head of the Englijh Church 
Tendency in Scotland towards Reformation 
Prevented by the Clergfs Influence with 

the Kingj and by the Zeal of Cardinal Beton 
Death of James V. Proceedings of the 

P rote ft ants in Germany Account g/* John CaL 



vin, and his Model of a Church at Geneva 

O/* Ignatius Loyola, and his Jnjlitution of the or* 
der of Jefuits. 



IN the preceding letter, I have taken notice of 
fome of our religious refugees meeting with 
protedion in England, from which it would ap- 
pear that their opinions began to be more openly 
countenanced there, than at home. The reafon 
rf this, it will be proper that we enquire into, and 

takQ 
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letter; take a fhort view of eccleliaftical affairs in the 
^XX.^ neighbouring kingdom, in order to throw fome 
' ' more light on thofe of our own. The fceptre of 

England was at this time fwayed by Henry VIII. 
uncle by the mother's fide to our King. He was 
a younger fon, and had been bred by his father 
Henry VII. with a view to the church, by which 
means, being endued with great natural parts, he 
had early acquired more infight than is ufual for a 
Prince, into the dogmatical points of religion, which 
were then the chief ftudy of all that expefted pre- 
ferment in that way. But his elder brother Ar- 
thur dying within a few months after his marriage 
with the Princefs Catherine of Arragon, and the 
father who was a money-loving man, not inclining 
to refund the large portion which Catherine had 
brought with her, the young Henry, now Prince 
of Wales, and fcarce fifteen years of age, was forc- 
ed by his father, much againft his own inclina- 
tion, as is univerfally acknowledged, to marry the 
widow Princefs, and fucceed his brother in his bed, 
as he was like to do to his crown. To bring about 
this political match, which for the novelty of it a- 
mong chriftians could not be but much fcrupled at, 
a difpenfation was thought abfolutely neceffary, and 
accordingly was procured from Pope Julius 11. at 
an adequate price. In the year 1509 Henry af- 
cended the throne, and even then expreffed lome 
uneafinefs about the validity of his marripge, till 
his counfellors made him fenfible how requifite 
It was for the convenience of his affairs to ratify 
and adhere to it. 

When Luther's opinions began to make a noife, 

Henry entered the lifts againft him, and wrote on 

the Pope's fide with great virulence, and with as 

much appearance of argument as the caufe would 

bear, 
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bear, for which piece of fervice Leo honoured LKTTKfl^ 
him with the title oi Defender of f he Faith^ which XXlC# 
his fucceffors retain to this day. But Luther was >^V^ 
not the man to be frightened by this royal attack, 
or to let flip fuch a noble opportunity of difplaying 
his talents for difputation. He wrote to Henry 
in a ftyle of great freedom, and, as even his friends 
complained, with more afperity of language than 
was neceflary for his caufe, or fuitable to the dig- • 
nity of his opponent. However Henry was rtot fi- 
lenced. He replied to Luther with greater bitter- 
nefs than before, and at the fame time T\Tote to 
the eleftor of Saxony to drive Luther out of his 
dominions, and quell thefe pernicious herefie>, by 
all the means that God had put in his power. 
This paper war continued four years, from 152 1 
to 1525, and (hews Henry's ability in thefe mat- 
ters, whatever politicians may think of his prudence 
in {looping* to a controverfy of this kind. That 
the attention he had paid to it, might have open- 
ed his eyes to fee abfurdities where he had not 
feen any before, is at leaft highly probable, as it 
was the cafe with many others of lower rank, who 
were engaged in this controverfy. But however 
this may be, we are certain, that within a few years 
after this conteft, Henry began to entertain fcruples 
about the lawfulnefs of his marriage with his bro- 
ther's widow. His firfl application on this head c^^-cr* 
was to his own Bifhops and clergy, who all, ex- 
cept Fiflier Bifhop of Rochefter, unanimoufly de- 
clared under their hands and feals that they deem- 
ed the King's marriage unlawfuL Indeed when it 
was debated in council on his accefTion, Warham 
Archbifhop of Canterbury flrenuoufly oppofed it, 
as being inceftuous, contrary to the law of God j 
and confequently not to be difpenfed with ; while 

a K oa 
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i.FTTFR on the other hand. Fox Bifhop of Winchefter in- 
XXX. fifteJon the Pope's auihority as fufftcient to ten- 

Ki^^^\^ der the difpenfatipn valid^ and like a true poli- 
tician ^dded fuch other reafons of date as at that 
time were decifive. Notwithftanding of this coa- 
currence of opinion from his own clergy in his 

* favour, Henry finding that Catharine flood ftiff 
to her title of C^een, refolved to apply to Pope 

A.D.ijar/^lement VII. an3 accordingly fent Knight his 
fecretary to move his fuit in the court of Rojne^ 
and obtaih a divorce. The Pope, being at 
that time the Emperor's prifoner, was willing 
to make a friend of Henry, and gave his envoy 
as favourable an anfwer as he could defire. But 
foon after, on a lucky turn in his affairs, he art* 
fully delayed the performance of what he had 
promifed for fome time, till on the King's repeated 
importunities he at lafl granted a comnxiffion to 
Cardinal Wolfey the King's favourite, in conjunc* 
tion with the Archbifhop of Canterbury, or any 
other Englifh Prelate, to examine into the affair, 
giving at the fame time a provifional difpenfatioQ 
for the King's marrying any other perfon, and pro- 
mifmg to expedite a decretal Bull for annulling bis 
marriage with Catharine. When thefe proceedings 
came to the Emperor's ears, who was Catharine's 

• nephew, he fo wrought upon the Pope by menaces 
at one time, and fair proffers of friendfhip at ano- 

. ther, that nothing was done to purpofe in the bu- 
fmefs, after all the ' lengths that had been gone 
in the King's fevour. So he was obliged to dlD* 
patch new agents to Rome, of whom Gardiner 
the afterwards famous Bifhop of Winchefter, was 
one, to bring the matter to a conclufion oneway 
or other. On which the Pope in May 1539 iffu 
ed a new commiflion to one of his own Car^nals 
Campegio, along with Wolfey to take cognizance 

of 
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ef the caUfe^ but refeirviAg the fiiull determination lettkr 
to himfelf in confiftoty. Accordingly Campegio XXX. 
came to England, arid he and Wolfey called the 
King and Catharihe before them. At this meeting 
Catharine mdintain^d the lawfutnefs and indiflb- 
lobleneis of her matrimonial union with Henry, 
which had now fubfifted twenty years, and hav- 
ing been taught her leflbn by the Emperor and 
Pope both, Ine jirotefted againfl any decifion of 
that court, and appealed to Rome : Then riiing 
up, (he made a low reverence to the Kingj left . 
the court, and would no more appear in it. Th^ 
trial Was defignediy fpun out till July, and then 
the Pope, having fettled matters with the Empe- 
ror, laid hold on Catharine'^ appeal, fiifpended 
the commiffion of the Legates, recalled the c^ufe 
to Rome, and fent private orders to Campegio to 
bum the Bull of diflblution, with which he Was 
intruded. When the accounts of this came to 
England in Oftober, it put an end to all the hopefi 
which the King had fo anxioufly cherifhed^ and 
effefted the ruin of Wolfey, whofe ungrateful 
ihuffling and infidelity in .the buflnefs, the King 
had difcovered, and could not forgive. 

Being thus difappointed in his expectations from 
the Pope, who had fo long played fail and loofe 
with him, the liext ftep which Henry took was, 
on a hint ftarted by Dr Thonlas Cranmer, fellow 
of Jefus college in Cambridge, to confult the feve- 
ral moil famous univeriities in Europe on the 
fubjeS, who all, in concurrence with lumbers of 
learned divines, gave it as their judgment that 
Henry's marriage with his ' rbther's widow was 
contraty to the law of God, and therefore not to 
be difpenfed with, by any hiiman authority. 
When Clement heard of this, being flill under 

a K 2 the 
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LETTER the Emperor's influence, he fummoned Henry to 
XXX. appear, either in perfon or by proxy, before his 
tribunal at Rome. But the King, having fenfibly 
experienced the iniquity of that court, and look- 
ing on this citation as a high infult on the dig- 
nity of his crown, was now determined to be de- 
luded no longer : And having called a convoca- 
tion of his own clergy in 1532, he got a fentence 
pronounced by them, declaring his marriage with 
Catharine contrary to the law of God, and there- 
fore null and of no force. About this time Arch- 
bifhop Warham died, and was fucceeded by Dr. 
Cranmer upon the King's prefentation, and with 
the Pope's confent, who fent him the ufual Bulls 
for confecration : And now, to finifh this long 
contended procefs, the new Archbifhop, aflifted 
by Bifhop Gardiner and others, proceeded to a 
judicial diflbkition of the marriage with Catharine, 
and pronounced a divorce between the King and 
her oti the 23d of May 1533. After which flie 
was treated only as Princefs Dowager of Wales, 
and lived privately at Kimbolton, where fhe died 
three years after this, in the fiftieth year of her 
age. 

1 have dwelt the longer on this aflfair of Henry 
VIll. becaufe, however foreign it may feem to my 
main defign, it was an introdudion to the religi- 
ous intercourfe which we now fee beginning to 
open between the two nations ; and as it is thought 
to have paved the way for the reformation in both 
countriesT, has therefore been reprefented by Pqnlh 
writers in the moft odious light. The charader 
of Catharine has been urged to confirm the ju- 
ftice of her claim. She is faid to have been a 
moft pious and virtuous woman, and by Henry's 
0wn confclSon to have been one of the beft of 

wives, 
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wives; all which may be^ allowed, and yet without letter. 
any injury to her charafter, her inlifting fo ftifly XXX. 
on her title may be fuppofed to have been owing 
as much to a willingnefs to ferve her nephew's 
ambitious views, or to a fuperftitious reverence for 
every decifion of .the Papal oracle, which (he be- 
lieved infallible, as to any real inward conviftion of 
the King's injuftice in endeavouring to annul it. 
But the great topic of fcandal againft Henry in 
this affair is his attachment to Ann Bullen, whom 
we are told, he had fet his aflfeftions upon, and 
therefore wifhed to get rid of Catharine, to make 
room for this new conneftiori. And yet it is cer ^ 
tain, from the hiftory of Ann Bullen's life, that,* 
however much he was attached to her when he 
faw her, he had declared his fcruples, ahd begun 
the procefs, fome years before he could have feea 
that lady. So that whatever influence fhe might 
have had over him to haflen the divorce, which 
yet was a work of fix years agitation, and not 
hurried with the precipitancy ufual in fuch crimi- 
nal cafes, neither he nor fhe can be charged with 
unlawful defires, as the caufe of beginning the pro- 
cefs. But whatever may be faid for or againfl 
the other parties, how is the Pope, that dernier 
judge, as fome fuppofe, of right and wrong, to be 
juflified for his condud all the time that the plea 
was depending ? If he knew it to be unjufl, why 
did he not fpeak out at firft, and peremptorily for- 
bid any application on that fcore ? On the other 
hand, if he thought Henry's propofals equitable, 
as he frequently gave him ground to believe that he 
did,mi)^hc he not have humoured him with a good 
grace, as had been done by his predeceflTors be- 
fore, and has been done by his fucceffors fmce, 

on 
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LETTER on occafions not a whit more plaufible tlian the 
ZXX. prefent ? • Upon the whole, it is not a little fur- 

* There had been two kte indtnccsy eren in Henry's own 
dayty of the fame condefcenfioo diat he was now a petitioner for* 
In 1490 Beatrix of Naples and Queen Dowager of Hungary^ 
had married Ladlflaus, fon of Cafirair King ot Poland^ who if 
virtue of that niarrtage got pofleHion of the Hungarian tKrone: 
And yet within ten 3rears9 Ladiikus growing weary of her, ip- 
plied for a divorce to Pope Alestander VI. who* in fiilJ €oo(i(^ 
loryi pronounced a fcntence» declaring that, notwithftandiDg of 
(he anfwers and protefts of the Ambai&dors of Naples, the mar- 
riage between Ladiflaus and Beatrix was miU and toid, afid 
Commanding Beatrix to keep a p^rpettal filefice, lAd pay a fine 
of 25060 ducats befides. The other inftance was nearer Heorj's 
own doorSy and undoubtedly within his knowledge. Lewis XII. 
6f France» had when Duke of Orleans been married to jeao of 
France, (ifter to his predeceflbr Charles VIII. and had cohabited 
ivith her ten or nweWe years : But upon his coming to tke 
ero^n as collateral heir in 1498^ having no children by his vit'e, 
and being dedrous of getting poiTeflion of the dutchy of Bfeugfic 
which belonged in heritage to the Queen Dowager Ann bit 
brother-in-law's widow, application was made to the Pope A- 
]exander, who, by the perfnation of Cardinal d'Ambone tbe 
King's prime minifter, a more faithful fervant to Lewis tbin 
Wolfey in a like bofinefs was to Henry, and upon promiie of t 
handfome penflon'to the Pope's fun Czfar Borgia, divorced Lcuis 
frpm Jean without aligning any reafon, and authoriied him to 
Inarry the Dowager Queen, which he accordingly did. Hcrfe 
were two examples for rienry to have pled as a King, and Cfc- 
jnent to have followed as a Pope. Only it would feem, fron 
Henry's bad fuccefs, that he had either fot got or neglt^ed the 
powerful argument of money, which Lewis had to fuch good [ur- 
pofe made ufe of, and trufled too much to the equity of his fult 
and weight of his own infliuence. However it appears the coo- 
feqnences of denying his requeft had taught the Pop^ in after- 
times to be more cautious how they dealt with crowned bctdi 
in marriage-matters. For towards the end of the century we are 
engaged in, the then Pope Clement VIII. without any hcCti- 
lion formally diffolved thfe mirriage of Henry IV. of France 
with Margaret of Valois, tho' it had been ts formally confiTnicd 
and all obflacles difpcnfed with by Gregory XlII. and the Kk% 
married Mary of Medicisi Clement's niece, which was another 

prizing 
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prizing that there fhould have been fuch a ftrange letter 
buftle about this ftep of Henry VIII. as if it had XXX. 
been fo deteftable in itfelf^ or fo unprecedented in 
pradice. Proteftant writers, before they can con- 
fidently condemn it, fhould acknowledge that 
marrying a brother's widow is allowable by the 
laV of God, or, if not, that it may be made law- 
fill by the Pope's authority, which ought not to be 
called in quefUon : And papiils would do well to ' 
remember how many favours of that kind have 
been granted by their Popes on as flender grounds, 
and to as undeferving perfons as in the prefent 
cafe ; fo that if divorces, at any time and in any 
circumftances, be lawful, with liberty to the peti- 
tioning party to marry again, it will not be eafy 
to fhow caufe why the Defender of the Popifh Faith 
might not have been gratified in his even alledged 
fcruples as well as others : If otherwife, let thefe 
cafuifts take their own divorcing Popes into the 
reckoning with the rebellious Henry, and pafs 
what fentence they pleafe upon both. 

But the truth is, it is not fo much the divorce it- 
felf, whether jufl or unjuft, as the unwelcome do- 
ings that attended it and followed upon it, which 
have raifed that dreadful ftorm of obloquy againft 
Henry from theRomilh quarter. The Pope was both 
artful and timid, willing enough to gain or fecure 
friends by diflimulation, but afraid of creating 
enemies by any open and decifive meafure. Henry' 
on the other hand was plain and determined in 
his purpofes, one who flood much upon the dignity 
of his charafter, and the prerogatives of his crown. 
With thefe difpofitions, when he found what a 

favourable circumflance that Henry of England ha4 rtOt thought 
off or was not lucky eopugh to have in his power. 

game 
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UBTTFR game the court of Rome was intending to play in « 
XXX. bufmefs, where he could not but think he had a 
^-^^v^^ good right to be indulged as other raonarchs had 
been, he began, even before the final rupture, to ex- 
ert fome part of his royal authority, and to let the 
Pope and his partizans fee betimes what he could 
and would do, if he was provoked. Thus in the 
year 1530 he flretched the ad of praemunire, which 
had been pafled in former reigns, to fuch a length 
againft theBifliops,for procuring bulls from Rome, 
that they were obliged to come to a compofidoD, 
and to pay a hundred thoufand pounds of fine, 
Cop«^ About the fame time he called a parliament and 
* *' ^* * a convocation, and got himfelf to be acknowledged 
by both as Sole Protedor and Supreme Head of the 
church of England. Yet this convocation had not 
thrown oflF their former connexion with the Pope, 
as appears from their dating all their publick deeds 
in fuch and fuch a year " of the pontificate of 
our mofl holy Father and Lord, Clement by di- 
vine providencePope, of that name the feventh," 
tho* in the body of thefe deeds, after beflowing 
high panegyrics on their moft excellent and illuf- 
trious King and Lord Henry, for fo valiantly de- 
fending the church both by his fword and pen a- 
gainfl the Lutheran hereticks, they " recognofce 
his Majefly to be the fmgular Protedor, the 
only and fupreme Lord, and ^ far as is confi- 
flent with the^ law of Chrifl, even the fupreme 
Head of the church of England.'* And the' 
Tonflal Bifliop of Durham entered a humble pro- 
tefl againft this title, his fcruples feem to have been 
not fo much againfl the matter as the form of it, 
efpecially in the expreffion '* quantum pcrChrifti 
*' legem licet, as far as is lawful by, or confiflent 
** with, the law of Ghrifl,'* which he was afraid 

ma* 
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nalignants might take in an afErmative and uni- LETTBi^i 
rerfal fenfe, tho' in a limiting or reftridive fenfe XXX* 
le had no objection to it. 

It was a Popifti Convocation, therefore, at leaft 
aot a Proteftant one, which firft paffed this ofFen- 
[ive compliment to the King of England : And 
whatever force of argument may be pertinently 
brought againft the found of it, by the lovers of 
primitive antiquity, one (hould think the Ro- 
manifts had leaft reafon of any to object to, or cry 
out againft it. The Pope himfelf, fome few year^ 
before this, had dubbed this fame Henrv, Df- 
fender of the Faith : And was not this in fome 
fort paving the way for what followed ? For wha 
was fo proper to defend the faith of the church as 
her Head ? Or who fo proper to be her Head, as 
fuch an eminent Defender of her Faith? The 
Popes themfelves had long aflumed the title of 
Headjhipy and in that charafter had declared it ta 
be, and claimed it as, their peculiar privilege, to 
defend the faith of the church by the paramount 
authority of their See, and by this claim they had 
eftabliflied a kind offynonymy or identity between 
the two terms. And might not one of Henry*^ 
difpofition, when a Pope had flattered him with 
one of his peculiar titles, be thereby led to think, 
that he had a right to the other alfo ? That none 
but Chrift can be Head of Chrift's Church, is not 
only afcertained by fcripture and an eftabliflied 
maxim of religion, but even flows from the very 
found of the expreflion : And in the ftrifl: fenfe, 
neither Pope nor King, indeed no created being, 
can pretend to it. But there have been fo mafty 
ciiftinftions brought in, and fo many foreign ad^ 
ditions tacked to the word Churchy as have quite 
confiifed the p«u:e and primitive notion of it, and 

a L made; 
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LETTER made it poffiblc to impugn or juftify any or all of 
XXX* the many various definitions that have been made 
^ ufe of on this fubjed. Of this fort is that cur- 
rent divifion of the things of the church into 
Spirituals and Temporals^ which Bifliop Tonftal 
in his proteftation takes notice of, where he fays, 
that " in one fenfe, if temporal and earthly 
•* things be underftood, the King may, confift- 
^ ently with the law of Chrift, be fuprcroc 
•* Head, as being above all, and having no fu- 
•* perior : But, if fpirituals be underftood, the 
^* King may not be the fupreme Head of the 
*' church, becaufe that is not confiftent with the 
•' law of Chrift." This has always been eftcem- 
ed an irrefragable argument, and a fufficient fo 
lution of all the difficulties, in which this matter 
is involved ; and yet, when duly examined^ there 
is not perhaps fo much ftrength or weight in it, 
as at firft fight it may be thought to bear. For, 
in ftrift propriety of fpeech, the church has no 
temporals : " My kingdom is not of this world," 
excludes any fuch pretenfion. She is always faid 
to be a fpiritual fociety, inftituted for fpiritual 
purpofes, and governed by fpiritual laws, under 
her divine and infalUble Head, JESUS CHRIST. 
And what temporal things her fervants or minis- 
ters of any rank ftand in need of, or are furniib- 
ed with, for their temporal fuftenance, are only 
adventitious donations, and fo far from being 
eftential to her conftitution, that they are many 
times, and in many cafes, an incumbrance upon 
it. What is purely fpiritual, therefore, about the 
church, and all that is truly to be called the 
church is fo, no King that I know of, not even the 
over-bearing Henry VIII. ever pretended to. But 
when, what did not belong to her. as church, 

came 
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came to be fo blended into her frame as to make letfer 
a very material part t)f her defcription, fo very XXX, 
material indeed, that temporals were thought as 
effential an ingredient in her compofition as fpi- 
rituals, it was no wonder that temporal powers 
claimed a Headfliip over a body made up of fuch 
oppofite and incoherent mixtures. And was not this 
too much the cafe at the period we are now looking 
back to? What was it that was then generally called 
the church, and fo warmly ftood up for as fuch ? 
Was it not the pofifeilions and temporalities, the 
lands and lordfhips, which her fervants were en* 
riched or rather burthened with ? And was it not 
always a principal article of accufation againft the 
different hereticks, as they were called, of thofe 
days, that they had the impudence to maintain, 
•' that the church ought to have no temporals ?** 
I do not mean to faften this incongruity as a pe- 
culiar tenet upon the Popifli church, either then 
or now: I know well enough, it is a darling no- 
tion with all churches, at lead in thefe weftern 
parts, ** a leaven indeed that leaveneth the whole 
lump*'* And however much I may be ridiculed 
for it, I cannot help regretting, and almoft pity- 
ing, many able writers, who argue very fluently, and 
with great ftrength of demonftration, for the in- 
dependence of the church upon the ftate, when I 
fee them fo very much ftraitened how to reccyicile 
this favourite notion with that independence. 
What views Henry might have had in demanding, 
or what thefe Popifh Bifliops might have meant 
by giving him, that heterogeneous title, is none 
of our concerns. Only though, in my own fenfe 
of the church, I am far from approving it in any 
mortal man whatever, yet, in confequence of the 
then prevailing, and ftill current, defcription of 

2 L 2 that 
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jLETTER that fociety, as eftablifhed by, and incorporated 
XXX. into the ftate, I do not fee why Henry VIII. or 
any other fovereign, in his own dominions, may 
not bear the title, as it now ftands, and be the 
Head of the Lords Spiritual as well as of the 
Temporal, 

But to proceed: When intelligence was con- 
veyed to Rome, that Henry had divorced Catha- 
rine, and married Anne BuUeh, the whole Con- 
clave was in an uproar, and the Imperial Cardi- 
nals urged the Pope to extremities. Accordingly, 
a Confiftory was held, and a fentence publiftied, 
March the twenty third X534, declaring Henry's, 
marriage with Catharine firm and valid, and or- 
dering him, under pain of final excommunication, 
to take her again as his lawful wife. Nor was 
Henry idle at hom^. His next ftep brought the 
clergy, after many tergiverfations and foftenings, 
to pafs the famous aft of fubmiflion in 1534. AH 
payments to the Pope were now difcharged, ap- 
peals to him prohibited, under fevere penalties, 
and all his bulls, provifions, and difpenfations, 
utterly abolifhed. In Ihort, the whole of the pa- 
pal authority was entirely fuppreffed, and an oath 
impofed , upon the clergy, to balance their former 
oaths of obedience to the Pope, afferting the King 
to be the Supreme Head of the Church of Eng- 
land, and that the Bifliop of Rome has no more 
jurifdiftion than any other Bifhop. 

Thus matters flood in England, when the 
Scptfmen I fpoke of, fled to it for refuge from the 
papal perfecution at home, tho* for other reafons, 
as we fliall fee afterwards, they did not long find 
that fafety in it which they expeded. Meantime, 
the inquiiition went on in Scotland, and numbers 
pf fcpih fexes were cited before the ecclefiaflic?il 
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courts upon the fcore of herefy, of whom fome letter. 
recanted, and many fuffered. About this time XXX. 
too, the King had a conteft with the Bifhops about v,>nr>^ 
the inftitution of the College of Juftice, which he 
was now projefting, and for the fupport of it, 
propofed to lay a tax upon the Prelates. But as 
taxing the clergy was deemed a matter of fpiritual ^ 

cognizance, appeal was made to Rome, and Bi- 
ihop Dunbar of Aberdeen was difpatched to man- 
age the caufe there. The affair, however, was 
at lad adjufted by an agreement, on thefe terms, c t. 65. 
that the Senate fhould confift of Fourteen Ordi- 
naries, with a Prefident, feven of the fpiritualty 
and feven of the temporalty, the Prefident being 
a Iways of the fpiritual eftate, and a Prelate confti- 
tuted in dignity.* There are extant, two bulls, 
or indults as they are called, of the Popes, in fa- 
vour of this inftitution. The firft is from Clement 
VII. in 1 53 1, granting liberty to the Kingtoraife 
ten thoufand ducats from the clergy for that pur- 
pofe, but with this fuperfluous provifo, that this 
indult was to be of force " only while the faid 
** James, and his fucceffors, continued in the 
** taith, obedience, and devotion of the Apofto- 

* Buchanan, in his account of this inflitution, about forty 
years after, fays, that " the' at firft many plaufible fteps were 
«* taken for the . equitable adminiftration of juftice, yet people's 
** expedations were not anfwered, and it was thought an un- 
<* precedented meafurc, and even an unwarrantable ftretch of 
** prerogative, thus to commit the difpofai^ of people's property 
** to ihe fole arbitrement of fifteen men, whofe power," he fays, 

was perpetual, and their government the next thing to 
•« tyranny." The experience of two hundred years, fince 
Buchanan wrote, is the beft proof what foundation there is for, 
or juftice in, his cenfure. The defign was certainly praifc-yror- 
thy, and the continuance of it, thro' fo many changes and re- 
tolutions> demooftrates the public fenfe of its ufefulnefs. 

« Uc 
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UTTEH ^ lie See." His Holinefs, it leeins, did not re- 
fled, that if ever that obedience (hould be thrown 
off, as it foon was, the confent of the apoflolic 
See would not be aiked for fuch an impofition^ 
as indeed in money-matters it can never be proved 
to have been neceflary. The other bull is from 
Paiul IIL in 1535, modifying the above fum to 
^^ fourteen hundred pounds of the ufual money 
** of Scotland, making three hundred and fifty 
** pounds fterling, or thereby,** which, by thi 
bye, fhews the proportion between the two cur- 
rencies at that time. Befides this, the fame Pope 
had, the year before, on his entry to the Pontifi- 
cate, complimented the King, during his life^ 
with a year's revenue of all the churches and 
monaftenes within the kingdom, that were in the 
crown's gift, as they feverally (hould fall vacant. 

Thefe kindneffes, it is thought, influenced the 
King to give way fo eafily to the profecutions, 
which were carried on with fuch rigour againll 
the new dodrines, and to fhew his gratitude, by 
enforcing the old penal laws, and ena^ng ne^ 
ones, in fupport of the papal power. To this 
purpofe, in the Parliament 1535, an a£k paiTed, 
ratifying and approving the flatute made by his 
highnefs, in his Parliament 1525, againft diem 
that hold, difpute, or rehearfe the damnable 
opinions of the great Heretic Luther, his dif- 
ciples and followers." And another of the 
fame date, aeainft them ** that fuflain the pro- 
*^ cefs of curfing/' that is, lie under the churches 
cenfure, without giving fatisfaftion by the fpace of 
forty days : Yea, fo zealous was the King this 
way, that to difcourage the holding of conveft- 
tions for difputing on the fcriptures, rewards wot 
offered to any who would difcover fuch conven- 
tions, 
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dons^ and inform agsdnft the Heretics : And tq letter 
fccure the old fubjedion to the Pope, it was made XXX. 
death, and confifcation of goods, to argue againft, ^^>^v>^ 
or in the lead impugn, his authority within the 
realm. By orders or this Parliament too, a na- 
tional council was held the next year, at Edin-^*^*'*^^^- 
burgh, by the Archbiftiop of St. Andrews, under 
the dale pretence of reformation of manners, and 
reftoring of difcipline, which it feems there was 
great need for at this time : For there is a ftatute 
extant, bearing, ^* that the unhonefty and mif- 
•* rule of kirkmen, both in wit, knowledge, and 
** manners, is the caufe that the kirk and kirk- 
men are lightlied, and contemned ; therefore the 
King exhorts and prays all 'Archbifhops, Bi- 
^ (hops. Ordinaries, and other Prelates, to re- 
•* form themfelves, their obedientiars and kirk- 
*^ men under them, in habit and manners, to God 
•* and man, and if any will not obey nor obtem- 
^* per to their fuperior, the King's Grace (hall 
•* find'remeid theirfor at the Pope's Holinefs, &c.** 
That the King had views of a reformation is 
acknowledged by hiftorians ; and we are told, that 
at one time he called fome of the clergy to him, 
and ordered them to get them to their charges and 
reform their own lives, otherwife, fays he " I vow 
*' to God, I (hall reform you not by imprifonmenc 
** as the King of Denmark does, nor as my uncle 
*• of England by heading and hanging, but I (hall 
** reprove you by (harp and fevere puni(hments, 
•* &c.'* Whatever truth be in thefe private ac- 
counts, the above a£t of parliament is a publick 
declaration of the King's intentions, and (hcM^s 
how flagrant the mifbehaviour of the clergy mud; 
have been, when a young man like him, not much 
above twenty four years of age, and not too rigid- 
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^x^Y^ ly ftria inhis own condu£t, took fuch offence at 
XXa. Jj^ 2jid was obliged to pufli lb vigouroufly for a re- 
^^>^^^ formation of it. At the fame lime his threatninj 
to feek remeid from the Pope was not the likelieft 
method to obtain the propofed end, as it was the 
general complaint then, and had been for many 
years, not only among the I^utherans, but even 
over all Europe, that the Head needed reformatioa 
as much as the members. Yet the King's care ii^ 
his ftation was in fo far commendable, and if jt 
had been feconded properly by thofe to whofe 
hands fuch bufmefs officially lay, there had not 
been, in all probability, fuch a jumble of diforder 
Keith's and irregularity as broke out foon after his death. 
v^iz' * Indeed about tnis time he was in great efteem with 
the neighbouring Princes. The Pope fent him a 
confecrated cap and fword : The Emperor and 
King of France complimented him with the ordere 
of their feveral Knighthpods : And his uncle 
Henry, who had offended the Emperor, and fallen 
under the Pppe's difpleafure, courted his friendftup 
by repeated embaffies and preffmg folicitations. 
Twice he propofed an interview between them 
either at York or Newcaftle, and made James mod 
fplendid offers to induce him to it. Bui the clergy, 
dreading the confequences of fuch a meeting, 
which they juflly fufpeded might be prejudicial to 
their attachments, exerted all their influence to 
prevent it, and at laft prevailed, by the never-fell- 
ing argument of a confiderable gratuity in hand, 
and a promife of their whole revenues to be' at his 
fervice, in cafe of any future exigencies. True it 
is, the behaviour of fome of the Englifh monarch^ 
on fuch occafions, in former times, was not very 
encouraging to James to accept of this invitatioHi 
even from an uncle : And howevet generous in*' 

ten- 
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^ntions Henry might really have had at this time, lktteii: 
or his nephew's good^ (as hitherto, even after XXX.. 
lis great victory at Flowden, he had aded towards ^^^ry^^ 
his kingdom with a generofity that does honour 
o his memory,) or whatever politic views he 
night have had towards his own fecurity, it can- 
lot be denied that the clergy had too good a 
landle of thefe former indances, and could with 
rre^t plaufibility cover their main objeflion under 
uch a fpecious pretence. 

The King was now in the flower of his age, and' 
>eing the only hope of his family, he began tO/ 
00k out for ^ proper match to preferve the fuc-*^ 
refTioa in the right line, and in January 1537 mar- 
-ied Magdalen,, daughter to Francis I. of France*. 
This marriage, it is faid,. alarmed the clergy not a 
ittle, as the lady had been bred under her aunt 
ihe then Queen of Navarre, who had imbibed 
feme of the new dodrines, and was a great friend 
to the Proteftants* But this alarm was not of 
long continuance. For Magdalen died in the 
July after, and the next year the King married 
Mary of Guife, the Duke of Longuevill's widow, 
which gave new life to the. churchmen, from the 
known attachment of the family of Guife to the 
old forms. Another incident too in their favour 
was the death of the old Archbifhop of St An- Ajy, 153&1. 
drews, and the advancement of his nephew, the 
famous Cardinal Beton, to the primacy, who was 
then in the prime of life, and whether more in- 
clined or not, was in many refpe£ts more capable 
to quell the fuppofed enemies of the church than 
bis old fuperannuated uncle had been.. 

The firft aft of the Cardinal after his promotion spotTjp.^^ 
was a fufEcient fpecimen of his intentions : For he 
f^'as not well warmed in his feat, when to difplay 
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i,rrTER his grandeur he brought to St. Andrews a fplen* 
^XX. did company of Earls and Lords, with five or fix 
Bifhops, befides Abbots, and a number of Deans, 
Priors, and Doftors of divinity : Who being all 
convened in the cathedra>, he began to hold forth 
the d..nger which the church was in, by the in- 
creafe of hereticks, and the boldnefs with which 
they profeffed their opinions openly, even in the 
King's court, where, he faid, they found too great 
countenance. He particularly named Sir John 
Borthwick, whom he had cited to that diet for dif- 
perfing heretical books, and maintaining diverfe ar- 
ticles contrary to thedoftrines of the Romifh church, 
defiring their afliftance in the procedure of juftice 
againft him. The articles he was charged vrith 
were all of the old oflFenfive caft, with the addition 
of this new one, that he faid " the herefies com- 
monly called the herefies of England and their 
new liturgy, were commendable and to be em- 
** braced of all chriftians, and that the church of 
** Scotland ought to be governed after the manner 
** of the Engliih :'* From which we may obfene 
what an eye-fore the communion of the Englifc 
church, even in that imperfeft ftage of reformation, 
was to the papal courts of thofe days* Both the 
Englifti martyrologift Fox, and our own hiftorian 
Spoifwood, give us a full account of the trial and 
accufation of this Sir John Borthwick. But Knox 
in his hiftory, on purpofe to keep this ftrong tefti- 
mony in favour of the church of England out of 
fight, huddles up the whole procefs with a bare 
mention of his name amidft other leffer matters, 
contrary to that writer's cuftom in cafes of a like 
nature. When the accufation was read. Sir John 
was called upon for form's fake. But not appear* 
ing, the Ubel was held as confefled, and he de- 
nounced 
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K>unced an heretick, his goods ordained to be i^ettt.r 
onfifcated, himfelf burnt in effigy if he could not XXX. 
>e apprehended in perfon, and every one inhibited 
o harbour him under the pain of curling and for- 
eiture. The gentleman hearing of thefe proceed- 
ngs, fled into England, where he was kindly re- 
eived by Henry, and by him employed in a com- 
liffion to the Proteftant Princes of Germany, for 
. mutual confederacy in defence of their common 
►rofeffion. Ten years after this he was fent by 
Hdward VL on an embaffy to the King of Den- 
nark about a marriage for the lady Elizabeth : 
Jut what became of him afterwards, or whether 
le returned to his own country, we are not told* 
Not fatisfied with this appearance of feverity,. 
he Cardinal next prevailed with the King to grant 
lommiffion to a Sir James Hamilton of Finnard, 
L natural brother of the Earl of Arran, and a cruel 
imbitious man, to convene before him all perfons 
ufpedled of herefy, and punifh them as he pleafed* 
3ut this bloody commiflion was of fliort continu- 
mce : For the zealous inquifitor himfelf foon fell 
nto a fatal fnare, and being convided of a plot a- 
rainft the King's life, was condemned to lofe his 
lead, before he had time to anfwer the clergy's 
jxpedations in his new office. Yet they ftill re- ' 
ained their influence over the King, whether ow- 
ng to his own neceffities or to the Queen's intereft 
ivith him, is hard to fay ; and to luch a degree 
lad they carried this influence, as to eftrange him 
Tom the nobility, and in a great meafure to drive 
hem from the court. Indeed this is to be faid 
br the King, that being a man of deep judgment 
md great penetration, and finding few ot the prin- 
:ipal nobility capable to ferve him for want of edu- 
;ation and letters, he faw himfelf obliged to make 
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iLKTTER ufe of the clergy, and of gentlemen of infcrwr 
XXX. rank, whofe circumftances m the world required 
them to cultivate their minds with learning, in or^ 
•der to obtain preferment. This we learn from a 
letter of Mr Sadler, who was ambaifador here fiom 
Henry VIII. to a privy-counfellor of England, 
Mtt'^'* where he fays, *• To be plain with you, I fee none 
' " among the Scots nobility that hath any fuch a- 
gility of gravity, wit, learning or experience, to 
^ take in hand tne diredion of things, fo that the 
King is of force driven to ufe the Biihops and 
'*♦ clergy as his only minifters for the direftion of 
'** his realm : They be the men of wit and policy 
** that I fee here." If this be true, ^and Mr Sad- 
ler was a competent judge) it feems to vindicate 
the King from the imputation he lies under of 
difregarding his nobles, and Ihews that he was not 
fo much to blame for that conduct towards them, 
which, whatever was the caufe of it, foon produc- 
ed moft lamentable eflPedts. 

For his uncle Henry of England, finding his 
expeftations of an interview fo often fruftrated, 
and being much chagrined at the repeated difap- 
pointment, refolved at laft to take other meafures; 
and for that purpofe ^he fent a great army under 
' *^^ ' the Duke of Norfolk, to the borders of Scotland ; 
which, however, after burning a few hamlets, re* 
turned in a fbort time to their own country. Out 
King, having gathered an army of thirty thoUfand 
men, and irritated at this provoking mfult, was 
very deCrous to have followed Norfolk into Eng- 
land : But being advanced as far as Falamuir, 
and there finding an averfenefs in the Nobility 
irom proceeding farther, and fufpe^ing a defien 
among them to cut off fome of his principal ta« 
vourites, he difmified the army, and returned to 

£din- 
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Edinburgh in great difcontent* Soon after, he letter 
again determined to profecute his fcheipe, and XXX. 
fent out his private letters to fummon the Nobi- ^^^•'v^^-' 
lity, with their dependents and followers, to meet 
him at fuch a place. This fummons was readily 
obeyed, and a fecond army convened. But when, 
on the appearance of a few Englifli troopers, who 
had been haftily raifed on fuch a furprife, our 
army wiflied to know who was to command them 
as lieutenant under the King, and found that ho^^ 
nour conferred on Oliver Sinclair, a private gen- KetthS 
tleman 6f the family of Roflin, (which yet is faid ^^^' 
to have been a miftake), the old nobility were 
fo aflfronted at this indignity put upon them, that 
the greateft part of them willingly furrendered 
themfelves to the fmall handful of Englilh that 
appeared againft them, without making fo much 
as a fhew of either refiftance or defence. 

The news of this (hameful lofs at the Solway- 
marflies, which feparate the two kingdoms on the 
Weft border, being brought to the King, who was 
at Carlaverock, about twelve miles diftance, he 
became extremely difconfolate, and in great ap- 
prehenfion of a confpiracy, returned next day to 
Edinburgh. From thence he went to his palace 
at Falkland in Fife, where he gave himfelf up 
entirely to melancholy, and in this condition be- 
ing told that the Queen was delivered of a daugh- 
ter at Linlithgow, he was fo oppreflTed with grief 
and corroding thoughts of various kinds, that in . 
a few days after he expired on the thirteenth of 
December 1542, having lived thirty years, and 
fome months, and leaving an infant heirefs only 
a few days old. If we were to form a charac* 
ter of him, by comparing his cenfurer Buchanan 
\nth his panegyrift Bifhop Leflie, the two hif- 

torians 
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^YYY^ torians who were cotemporary with him, we might 
^^^* juftly fay," it was a pity his life had been fo (hort." 
His being fo much under the management of Car- 
dinal Beton feems indeed to have been his ruin. 
What might have been the confequence of the 
perfonal conference, fo often propofed, with his 
uncle, we cannot fay. As things then flood, it 
was a ftep not to be rafhly taken : And his daugh- 
ter's forrowfiil experience afterwards may in a 
good meafure juftify her father's averfenefs from 
the flattering, but dangerous propofal. 

The next reign will oppn up to us a full view 
of the Reformation in Scotland. But before we 
enter on this interefting fcene, it will be proper 
that we confider how the bufmefs was going oa 
in Germany, which was the firfl flage of that ar- 
duous undertaking. The lafl tranfaftion that we 
mentioned of the Lutheran party was their pro- 
tefling againfl the edid of Spires in the year 
1529, which is the origin of the title of ProUf* 
iants. The next year the Proteftant Princes met 
at Smalcalde, a city in Franconia, from an appre- 
henfion they had conceived, that the Emperor 
defigned their utter ruin ; and here they folemn- 
ly engaged themfelves in a flridt union to fland 
by one another, againil all that fhould moleft them 
in the exercife of their religion, and invited all 
the proteftant cities of Germany to enter into the 
Jeague. The fame year they prefented to the Em- 
peror and ftates of the empire, affembled at Augf- 
burg in Swabia, a confeflion of their faith, which 
was principally drawn up by Melanchthon, and is 
called the Auguftan confeflion, or confeflion of 
AugfbUrg. It is divided into two parts. The 
firft .part is an explication of their own doc- 
trines, and confifts of twenty one chapters. The 

fecond 
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fecond part is an exprefs confutation of the feven letter 
capital errors of the Roihifti church, which they XXX, 
found their feparation upon, viz. Communion in 
one kind, forced celibacy of Priefts, private 
mafles, auricular confeilion, legendary traditions, 
monaftic vows, and the exceffive power of the 
church. The diet being for the moft part of the 
Popifh perfuafion, would not admit the public 
reading of this confeffion, which the proteftants 
ftrongly preffed for : But with the Emperor's con- 
fent, a conference was appointed to be held upon 
it, by an equal number of divines of both pro- 
feflions. On the firft part they reafoned pretty 
amicably, and by conceflions and explanations 
came to fome kind of an agreement about fifteen 
cf the twenty one articles. But in the fecond 
part, there was no liich thing as yielding or al- 
tering on either fide : So that after much alter- 
cation the conference came to nothing, and both 
parties left the meeting, equally tenactous of their 
own opinions. 

The next year the Proteftants met a fecond 
time at Smalcalde, where they renewed their for- 
mer confederacy, and fent delegates with a repre- 
fentation of their cafe to the Kings of France 
and England, both of whom received the appli- 
cation favourably, and gave aflurance of their 
friendftiip. This union of the proteftants had fuch 
an efFeft, that in a convention at Norimberg in 
the year 1532, -the Emperor thought proper, by 
a decree, to grant them liberty of religion, and 
to prohibit their meeting with any trouble on 
that account, till a general council fhould be cal- 
led, which the Proteftants always demanded, and 
the Emperor declared he was ftill interceediag 
^ith the Pi>pe to grant. Aboux thi$ time too, 

the 
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LETTER the furious madnefs of the Anabaptifls begati 
XXX. to break out in Germany, which the Roma- 
nics would have been imputing to the new doc- 
trinesy tho' it is certain none Were more zealous 
in fupprefling thefe dangerous commotions than 
Luther and his followers. In the year 1537 Pope 
Paul made a pretence of convocating a general 
council at Mantua in Italy, %which was objeded 
to by all parties, and in a little time was given 
up. However, to make a fhew of reformation, 
he gave a commiilion to four Cardinals and three 
Bifliops to examine into the complaints about 
the ecclefiaftiGal adminiftration, and to point out 
what they thought needed amendment, and how 
and to what lengths fuch amendment (hould go. 
This the commiilioners did, in a long oration ad- 
dreffed to the Pope himfelf, and in which they 
ingenuoufly confels a number of diforders, and 
propofe fome faint meafures of redrefs. But all 
was to no f)urpofe. For the writing, tho* dravn 
up at the Pope's command, was never formally 
publifhed, nor any ufe made of it : And the Pope 
continued to amufe the Emperor and other 
Princes with procraflinations and prorogations, 
from one place to another, and from year to 
year, having nothing in view but to carry as 
fair among the lay-powers, as poflible, and to 
put oflf the meeting of a council at all, by pro- 
pofing places which, he was fure, would not be 
accepted. 

*^ In this pofture flood the religious aflPairs of 
Germany at the period we are now come to: 
The Emperor on the Popifli fide, and the Pro- 
teftant confederates on the other, engaged in mu- 
tual contentions, and Luther and his companions 
either difputing in perfon, or -writinig^ when they 

law 
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faw It neceflary, in defence of the jreformation letter 
which they had begun, and now faw fo happily XXX. 
advanced. But about this time another reformer ^^ 
appeared, who, not fatisfied with Luther's plan, 
and finding fault with fome of his tenets, as fa- 
vouring too much of the old leaven, defigned to 
fet up a model of his own, and thereby to (hare 
at leaft in the reputation and praife which he faw 
beftowed on Luther and his affociates. The new 
do£bines, as they were called, had before this pe- 
netrated into many places on the continent, as 
well as Germany, and amongft the reft into 
France, where not a few of all ranks, and con- 
rpicuous both for dignity and learning, had em- 
braced them ; and where the King Francis was 
upon every occafion committing fome one or 
other of them to the flames, while at the fame 
dme, for his own ends, he was leaguing with 
the German Lutherans, and cajoling them even 
with apologies, for fuch a procedure. . 

Among the many learned men in France who 
dad become acquainted with the new fcheme, 
H^as Jean Chauvin, or yobn Calvin^ a native of 
Moyonin Picardy, born in the year 1509, and 
Dred to the civil law, which he ftudied firft at 
Orleans, and then at Bourges. Having heard, 
3LS he grew up, of a reformation beginning, and 
Finding it roughly handled in France, he retired 
:o Bafil in Switzerland, where he ftudied Hebrew. 
Here he wrote his book of In/iituiions in a good 
Latin ftile, and dedicated it to King Francis, who, 
in all probability, never looked into it. From 
thence he went to Italy to the Duchefs of Ferrara, 
fifter to the Queen of France, and a lady of great 
reading and knowledge, who received him kind- 
ly, as Ihe much favoured that way. His firfl: 

2 N public 
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tBTT ^R public appearance was at Geneva in the year 1 536, 
XXX. where he was made Profe0br of divinity, and the 
^ next year got ail the people to Iwear folemnly 
to a confefiion of faith, containing, among odier 
things, a renunciation of the Pope's authority.-— 
But proceeding further in his regulations than 
was confident with the fenatorial government of 
the city, he, with the two preachers Farel and 
Viret, was ordered to depart out of the town 
within two days, becaufe they refufed the com- 
munion to the people, unlefs they were entirely of 
Calvin^s perfualion. On this he retired to Straf- 
burg, where he fet up a French church, and was 
the firft minifter of it, tho* there is no certainty 
that ^ver he was in holy orders. In the year 
1539 he was fent by the divines of Strafturg to 
affift at a diet whicn the Emperor had convcn- 
ed at Worms, for compofing the religious dif- 
ferences, and there he became acquainted with 
Melanchthon, with whom he had many com- 
munings on the fubje£ts in agitation. But foon 
after, on a change of aflFairs in Geneva, he was 
invited back by the magiftrates and people, which 
invitation he readily accepted, and returned to 
Geneva in September 1541. The firft thing he 
now did, was to fettle a form of difcipiine and a 
confiftorial jurifdidHon, with a power to inflid 
cenfures and canonical penances even to excom- 
munication. This was by many complained of, as 
by much too rigorous, and approaching too near 
to the old tyratmy : But the matter was carried, 
and this new Canon legally pafled in an aifembly 
oC all the people, on the twentieth of Novem- 
ber 1 541 9 the clergy and laity engaging them- 
felves to an unalteraole conformity to it. 
Now, as this Genevan model of a church came 

IB 
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(It a (bore tiifte to be much talked of in tbe ifland letter 
of Britain, particularly in our Nonhetnpart of it, XSX* 
we {hall here take a fbort view of It, both in ^ 
its rife and conftitution. The city of Geneva, 
upon the Lake Leman, is of great antiquity, and 
had long been the fee of a BiOiop, who, like the 
other Bifliops of the Imperial cities of Germany, 
had a mixt jurifdi^lion with the civil magiftratcs 
who were eleded by the community, but was ae> 
-ver abfolute Lord ot Sovereign of h. The Dukes 
of Savoy in the ndghbourhood oft laid claim to 
it as a part of their territory, and in defence of 
its freedom the city was frequently engaged ia 
contentions with thefe Dukes, and with Its own 
Bifliops. Being about this time fore prefled by 
thofe powers, the Genevans entered into a confe- 
deracy with fome of the neareft of the Svn& 
Cantons, among whom the feeds of Reformation ' 
had been early fown. For both Oecolampadius 
at Bafil and Zuinglius at Zurich were co-evid with 
Luther, and had begun the work much about the 
iame time that he rad : And tho* both t^efe re- 
formers agreed with Luther in moit of bis U" 
tides, efpccially in his darling and difUnguilhing 
tenet of juftiiication by faith only, which all ot 
them reckooeda fundamental article, yet they dil^ 
fered widely from, him in the dodrine of the Eu- 
charift or Lord's Supper, the Lutherans interpre- 
ting the words of inftitution, " This is my bo- 
** dy, &c." fimply and plainly, and admitting a 
true prefence of the body and blood, along with 
the bread and wine, which has been amongft them 
called Confubjiantialion, while the others' have 
recourfe to tropes and figures, and expound the 
words to mean no more but, '* This ligniftes or 
is a ftgn oif my body, &c" Thus this Zuinglian 
2 M n particu- 
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LETTER particularity got footing in Switzerland and its 
XXX; environs, and Calvin having been early at Bafil 
when but a very young man, and probably while 
Oecolampadius lived, who died in 1531, might 
have learned there this diminifhing notion, which 
he afterwards adopted into his dodhinal fyflem, 
and which conftitutes fuch an irreconcileable dif- 
tindion between his followers and the Lutherans 
to this day. 

It feems to have been by means of this confe- 
deracy, that the Genevans got the firft notion of a 
reformation, which they began in the year 1527, 
by removing the images out of the churches ; and 
a quarrel happening fome time after between their 
Bifhop and them about temporal prerogatives, con- 
tributed in end to the full and final eflablifhment 
of it. For their now Bifhop Peter de la Baulme, 
after having been at his own defire admitted by 
the community into the lift of citizens and free 
Burghers in 1527, did the very next year leave 
the town, and, in fupport of the ambitious claim 
of his predecefTors, made war againfl it. In 1533 
he returned again in company of fome of the con- 
fuls and fenators of Friburg, which then was and 
ftill continues a Popifh Canton : But having pri- 
vately made over his pretended fovereignty to 
the Duke of Savoy, and fearing the refentment of 
the people, if >that private tranfadion ihould be 
known, he departed <i fecond time of his own ac- 
cord that fame year, and never returned. At this 
time the fenate and ruling powers of the town 
were addifted to Popery, and continued fo for two 
years after the Bifhop left it : For in the time of 
• his firft abfence the fenate made a decree for the 
prefervation of the old Religion, and prohibiting 
io prof efs or counten: n:e the Lutheraa dodrine, 

And 
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And even when the Bifhop had withdrawn him- letter 
felf the laft time, many private perfons who pro- XXX. 
feffed the reforming principles were driven out of v.-'^i^*-' 
the town, and among them their two preachers 
Frumentius and Camus. Yea, even in 1534 .all 
manner of preaching was forbidden without the 
Bilhop's licence, and the bibles, whether in French 
or German, condemned to be burnt : So that any 
rebellioQ againft the Bilhop as temporal Lord of Ge* 
neva was carried on by Fapilts, and the reformation, 
properly fo called, does not fall to be charged with 
it. 

However in the year 1535, being better inftnic- 
ted, and finding it convenient for the Atuation of 
their affairs, the council of the city by a formal 
edi^ aboliihed the Romifh form of religion, and 
to preferve to pofterity a perpetual memorial of 
their forfaking the fuperftitions of that corrupt 
church, they fet up an infcription to that purpofe 
engraved in golden letters upon a large plate of 
copper, which, we are told, remains in their town- 
houie to this day. Yet about two years after, the 
Duke of Savoy, feeing he could not prevail againft 
the city by force, fent an ambafiador to them with 
great promifes of friendftiip if they would forfake 
the reformed religion, reftore the images, turn out 
their minillers, and take back their Bilhop. To 
all which they anfwered, that '* for their Bifhop, 
*' he fhould be welcome, fo that he would remem- 
*' ber his name and place, and do the work of a 
*' Bifhop according to the word of God : But for 
•* the reft, they were to obey God rather than man, 
' *' and that as long as Geneva fhould remember fhe 
" was fi'ee and confecrated to God alone, it muft 
*'■ not be expeded that they would again fet up 
^' any thing tending to fuperftition.** 

From 
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XjnTER ¥tom all f hU it evidently sLppeari that when G^< 
neva iirft reformed, (he did not then think it a ne*" 
ceflary part of reformation to abolifli epifcopacy as 
fuch, and that if their then Biihop would have 
concurred with them in the Work, there might 
and would have been a regular epifcopacy preferv- 
efi there, u well as in England. But the Biihop, 
like moil of his brethren prelates of thofe days, 
from the Pope downward, preferred the pofleffion 
of his worldly pomp and grandeur to the execu- 
tion of his fpiritual and truly epiicopal o£Ece, which 
it feems they imagined could not or needed not be 
carried on, when the temporal pillars of it were 
likely to be ihaken. How far it was right in the 
Genevans to inftal Mr. Calvin in the Bifhop's 
room, or in him to take up fuch an ofBce at bis 
own hand or from their hands, is another queftion. 
But as it is acknowledged, that a fault was fome- 
where among them, there feems to be fufficient 
ground for dividing it between the Bifhop and the 
town, and it may be fairly faid, that as he did not 
fo much as properly lay to his hand, they did 
more than lay to theirs. Yet it is certain that 
while they rejeded popery, they did not at firft 
condemn epifcopacy as one of tne corruptions of 
it. Even Calvin himfelf, whatever confequences 
agaiuit epifcopacy might have been drawn from 
his pradice, flill profefled a reverence for the 
name, and always wrote' to and fpoke of Bifhops 
in a ftyle which his followers foon thought fit to 
depart from. It is true, profeffion and practice do 
not always agree, and fo it was with him. For 
tho', in the complimenting letters which he wrote 
to the feveral Bifhops with whom he corrdponded, 
he feems only to find fault with the tyranny, as 

he called it,. and imperious behaviour of the Bi- 
fhops 
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flwps for f«ne ages paft, yet it is clear from the LrrrfR 
hiftory of thefe times, that he himfelf, from the XX$. 
year 154I1 when he was fully fettled in the ch^r *■ "" 
at the head of his confiftory in Geneva, to the time 
of his death twenty four years after, aded in as 
arbitrary a manner, and iiTued out his decifions 
and fentences, thro' all the places that had efpouf- 
ed a reformation, with as much di^torial aflti- 
ranee and approach towards in^libitity, as per- 
haps any of his predeceflbrs of a highn cliarader 
had ever pretended to. 

But while the papal grandeur was thus attacked 
in that quarter, firft by Luther and then by Calvin, 
thefe two diftinguiftied heads of two capital deno- 
minations, there appeared in another quarter a 
new and unlooked-for fupport to it, by the ftarting 
up of a lingular order of men, as if for that very 
purpofe : an order indeed which, from a very weak 
beginning, increafed with amazing rapidity in a 
fhort time, and by monopolizing to themfelves the 
pecuHar appellation of the facred name of JESUS, 
continued for more than two hundred years to 
direft not only the ecclefiaflical affairs, but even 
the politics of the greater part of Europe. This 
fociety of "Jefuits^ owes its rife to an Ignatius Loy- 
ola, a Spanim Ibldier who was born in the year 
1491, and having been confined to his bed by the 
-wounds he had received at the fiege of Pampcluna 
in 1521, betook himfelf, by way of amufement, to 
readmg the legendary lives of the Romifli faints, 
which gave bim a (Irong inclination to a retired 
life. On his recovery he went to Rome, an4 
thence on a pilgrimage to Jerufalem. At his return 
he began to Itudy firli at Barcelona,. then at Alcal^ 
and Salamanca, and in 152S went to Paris. Here 
he affociated lumfelf to eight or nine more of thf 
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^XXY^ like ftamp, and then going to Rome with his conr* 
^^ pany, he there founded his fociety, gave them the 
name of *Jefuits^ and made rules and conftitutions 
for them. Pope Eaul III. confirmed this fociety 
by word of mouth in 1539, and the year following 
eftabliftied it by an authentick Bull.* But of 
late years, by a joint complaint from all the Po- 
pilh powers of Europe againft them, for their 
troublefome and intermeddling fpirit, the order 
was, after a great ftruggle, totally exau&orated by 
a formal Bull of the late Pope, and the fociety dif- 
pelled and fcattered, where they could beft be pro- 
vided for. The fathers, as they are called, of 
this fociety have had perpetual difputes with the 
other Popifh doftors upon two very capital points : 
I. Concerning predeftination and grace with the 
old Thomifts and modem Janfenifts, who accufe the 
Jefuits of Pelagianifm, while they on the other hand 
call them Manichees, and Predeftinarians : And 2^ 
About the obligations of morality, which the Jan- 
fenifts fay, the Jefuits miferably corrupt, and where 
it cannot be denied, their cafuiftry is extremely 
eafy and indulgent, which no doubt, had been the 
principal recommendation that introduced them fo 
much to be confeflbrs to the opulent and great. 
But the chief criterion which always rivetted thera 
fo firmly in the Popes good graces, was their keen 

* Becaufe at firft their number was deCgned not to exceed 
fixty, another Bull was granted in 1543 to take off that rcftric- 
tion. Ignatius himfelf was their firft General, as he was their 
Original founder. He dyed in 15569 and was canonized by Pope 
Gregory XV. in 1622, at which time the order was pofTefled of 
293 colleges^ befides 123 houfes, and their number was increafed 
to 1058 1. In 171O9 by a computation then made, they were 
found to pofTefs 24 profeffed houlesy 59 hoofes of probation, 540 
refidences, 61 2 colleges, 200 mifEons, 150 feminanes aod board* 
iig fchools, and con&ed of near 2000Q meoibers. 

and 
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and unwearied labour in maintaining the infallibi- lettrr 
lity and abfolute unlimited power of the Pope in XXX. 
alraoft every cafe fpiritual or temporal : In which ^ 
peculiarity of theirs, tho' there were many of the 
other Romanifts who filently differed from them, 
yet except from the Gallican church they met with 
little or no public and avowed oppofition. It has 
been fhrewdly obferved, (perhaps it will be faid 
with more fhrewdnefs than folidity) that much the 
fame -/Era produced two of the greateft enemies, 
tho' upon different principles, that ever primitive 
epifcopacy had to grapple with, Loyola at Rome, 
and Calvin at Geneva. For whatever regard, 
either real or pretended, Calvin himfelf might have 
expreffed for that ancient and apoftolic order in the 
church, it is a faft that his followers, who to this 
day glory in his name, have always been of all the 
denominations of proteftants, the bittereft oppofers 
and revilers of the facred Hierarchy. And it is as 
certain that father Lainez, who was next General 
of the Jefuits after Loyola, and at the Pope's defire 
^ffifted at the council of Trent, did there boldly 
and openly impugn the independency and autho- 
rity of the epifcopal order, which h« impudently 
maintained was all inherent in and only derived 
from the Pope's fmgle perfon, as the whole fociety 
continued to affert to the laft moment of their ex- 
iftence. So that, whatever antipathy may be 
thought to fubfift between the Calvinifts and 
Jefuits ill moft other articles, in this one, like He- 
rod and Pilate on another occafion, they feem to 
agree as friends, only with this diverfity of manage- 
ment, that what pre-eminence the Calvinift claims 
to what he calls the Confiftory, or in the ftyle of 
our country, the Prelbytery, the Jefuit affigns 

2 O wholly 
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LETTER wholly to the Pope : And the original inftitulion 
XXX. fuffers equally from both. 

lam, &c. 
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